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Morning Session at the Hotel Kimball 

Richard Henry Dana, President of the League, pre- 
sided. 

The annual report of the Council to the League was 
read by the Secretary, and upon motion was adopted. 
The report is as follows: 



The Report of the Council 

General View 

In a retrospect of the past year it is important to note 
that the specific problems raised by the war have ab- 
sorbed less of the attention of the League, and it has 
been possible to resume the program of enlarged activi- 
ties projected in 1916 and almost wholly suspended by 
the war emergency. Certain legacies of the war remain, 
it is true, notably the new phase of the question of 
veteran preference; but for the most part the work of 
the League has dealt with situations in which the politi- 
cal spoilsman has appeared in his familiar role, and his 
challenge has been met with the weapons tested in many 
a past conflict. It has been upon the whole a year of 
progress. Along with some disappointments there re- 
main to the credit of the League certain positive 
achievements which contribute to the betterment of 
administrative processes in federal, state and municipal 
government. 

Vacancy in the Civil Service Commission 

After a long period of waiting the reorganization of 
the United States Civil Service Commission was well 
begun in March, 1919, as recorded in the last report of 



the Council. Altho the third member has not yet been 
appointed, President Morrison and Mr. Wales have 
efficiently carried on the work throughout the year. A 
special committee of the League wrote to President 
Wilson under date of November 8, 1919, calling his 
attention to the type of man the League would like to 
see appointed to the existing vacancy on the commis- 
sion and suggesting some names as indicating such 
type. The Committee suggested that salaries now pro- 
vided for the members of the federal civil service com- 
mission are inadequate to retain the best qualified men. 

Chief Examiner Not Yet Appointed 

Since the promotion of Mr. Wales to a commissioner- 
ship, the Commission has had no chief examiner. In 
the hope that it might facilitate the filling of that im- 
portant position, the League through its executive 
officers on September 10, 1919, urged the President to 
appoint a special board of three to select a man for the 
place. The President unfortunately has not acted upon 
Hihe League's suggestion nor has he taken any steps to 
fill this vacancy, although the President of the League 
again on January 15, 1920, called his attention to the 
situation and the consequent embarrassment to the 
Commission. 

Lack of Funds for the Commission 

The Civil Service Commission is not provided with an 
adequate examining force and one of its greatest handi- 
caps is its lack of sufficient appropriation to enable it 
to carry on its business properly. 

Investigations of Examinations for Postmasters 

Several attempts were made by Congress to get at the 
facts of allegations made by Charles M. Galloway at the 
time of his resignation from the Commission in July, 
to the effect that the Postmaster General had intimi- 
dated the Civil Service Commission in connection with 
examinations for presidential postmasters. All these 
attempts were so colored by the political bias of the 
investigators that no clear judgment of the merits was 



possible on the part of the public. A sub-committee 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads of the 
Senate held an extended investigation in connection 
with the nomination of Mr. Robert Wade for the post- 
mastership of Morehead City, N. C. The sub-committee 
after considerable delay reported upon its investigation 
that it could not lend its approval to the nomination of 
Mr. Wade because the Civil Service Commission and the 
Post Office Department had permitted an applicant for 
the position to furnish additional evidence and secure a 
revision of the ratings. The original ratings were made 
by two clerks not regular examiners, on whom must fall 
in the first instance the responsibility for the error. 
Such assignments we understand were not unusual. 
The system which permits re-ratings of this kind is the 
result we believe of the fact that the Commission has 
had an insufficient force to rate properly through expert 
examiners the examinations which it conducts — itself a 
consequence of the insufficient appropriation to which 
we have already referred. 

Presidential Postmasters 

The examinations for first, second and third class 
postmasterships held in accordance with the President's 
executive order of March 31, 1917, have been subject 
to violent attacks on the floors of both Houses of Con- 
gress on the part of both Republicans and Democrats. 
The Republicans have repeatedly charged that the Post- 
master General has not executed the order in good faith 
and that he has let political influences govern the rating 
of candidates as for example in the Morehead City case. 
The Democrats have attacked the system of examination 
because of some of the regulations prescribed for candi- 
dates and also on the ground that postmasterships were 
policy determining offices. 

Boston and Newark Cases 

As evidence of the impracticability of these examina- 
tions the delays in the Boston and the Newark cases 
have been cited. The Boston case has given rise to the 
most controversy. The man at the head of the eligible 
register, Mr. Roland Baker, was a Republican. In spite 



of the attempts on the part of those politically inter- 
ested in this appointment to secure a re-rating of 
various candidates, Mr. Baker has been nominated and 
the officers of the League are informed that his appoint- 
ment will be confirmed. The candidate highest in the 
Newark list is also a Republican. No nomination for 
this office has yet been made. 

Permanent Classification of Postmasters 

The Postmaster General in his annual report has 
again repeated his previous recommendations that Con- 
gress enact legislation to place all postmasterships 
permanently in the competitive classified service. Such 
legislation would permit the application of the rule of 
selecting one of the first three persons on the eligible 
register instead of the head of the list as now provided 
by Executive order. 

The League joins with the Postmaster General in 
his recommendation, but makes the further recom- 
mendation that the President retain such portion of the 
Executive Order as requires appointment from the head 
of the eligible register. The experience of the past 
three years has amply demonstrated the practicability 
of competition for these positions. The Postmaster 
General reports that 7,483 nominations of Presidential 
Postmasters have been submitted since the issuance of 
the Order; 6,195 of these, or 82.78 per cent, have been 
reappointments. In 1,188 cases not reappointments the 
first eligible was appointed and in 79 cases only was 
other than the first eligible selected. In these 79 cases 
the failure to appoint the first man was due to his death 
or refusal to accept the ofiice; or the condition of his 
health or because of disqualification on account of 
"character or residence." 

Classification of Other Positions 

To legislation for the classification of postmasterships 
should be added without further delay the classification 
of all collectors of customs and deputy collectors of 
internal revenue and United States marshals and deputy 
marshals. In connection with any legislation to extend 
the merit system to collectors of customs and collectors 



of internal revenue, it should not be forgotten that 
because of the existence of an inexcusable provision in 
the Urgent Deficiency Act of 1913, nearly 5,000 appoint- 
ments under the designation of deputy collector have 
been made without regard to the civil service law. The 
great bulk of these employes are employed as clerks, 
tjrpists, addressograph operators and messengers, many 
of them held out as experts on income and estate taxes. 
All of them should have been appointed under the merit 
system. To appoint candidates as deputy collectors 
when they are really clerks is a clear evasion of the 
civil service law. 

Justice to Employes 

The Council has observed with increasing concern 
the growing tendency during the past year and a half 
of civil service employes through organization to utilize 
the power of the strike as a means of securing conces- 
sions from the government. It has therefore adopted 
the following minute: 

The National Civil Service Reform League recog- 
nizes the wrongs under which public employes now 
suffer in relation to salaries and conditions of 
work, and believes that the situation is one im^ 
peratively calling for reform. 

We believe that the remedy for this situation 
that has been widely sought in the organization of 
public employes in affiiliation with industrial trade 
unions carries with it grave dangers to the state, 
involving as it does the possibility of strikes and 
the confusion of political and industrial questions ; 
and we are persuaded that the remedy should be 
sought rather in the free and frank cooperation of 
government officials and government employes in 
councils that would secure to employes an adequate 
voice and influence in fixing their scale of compen- 
sation and conditions of labor. 

We, therefore, approve of the principle of the 
establishment by law of joint general, departmental 
and bureau, or administrative unit advisory coun- 
cils with equal representation of employes and 
heads of departments to consider salaries, griev- 



ances, conditions of employment and other service 
matters. Provision should also be made for the 
association of impartial employment experts, pref- 
erably under the supervision of the Civil Service 
Commission, in the work of the councils; such 
councils representing both the public and the em- 
ployes and working in cooperation with associa- 
tions of civil servants, offer the best and safest 
machinery by which the rights of employes may be 
protected, their grievances righted and fair and 
reasonable conditions of service and faithful per- 
formance of duty assured. We urge the immediate 
enactment by Congress of legislation to secure such 
machinery of justice to civil service employes. 

Program in Aid of Foreign Trade 

The work of the Committee on Foreign Service of the 
League has been pressed forward with conspicuous 
success. The full report of the Committee was pub- 
lished, in a book of 320 pages, in September. A resume 
has been distributed to the members of congress, the 
business organizations throughout the country, and to 
interested individuals. The press of the country has 
given it unstinted praise. The recommendations of the 
Committee have attracted the attention of some of the 
leading business organizations interested in foreign 
trade, notably the American Manufacturers' Export As- 
sociation and the National Foreign Trade Council. The 
League with these two organizations has formed a Joint 
Committee for the purpose of drafting legislation and a 
program of activity which will secure the adoption 
thereof. 

As stated by Mr. Dana, the President of the League, 
in a foreword for the report, it is hardly necessary to 
enlarge on the importance of the subject. Mr. Ellery 
C. Stowell, the Chairman of the League's Committee on 
Foreign Service has brought together in this report an 
array of facts and a reasoned discussion of them such 
as has not before been attempted. Certain conclusions 
result from this discussion which point to the necessity 
for prompt legislative action. These conclusions are 
set forth in the recommendations of the Committee. As 
evidence of the importance of the subject, the Secretary 
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of state has already made a report to Congress which 
bears out many of the League's recommendations, not- 
ably that the salary schedules must be increased and 
that adequate post allowances must be provided and 
that lines of promotion should be opened up to the 
grades of minister and ambassador. Otherwise quali- 
fied men in the service will continue to resign to its 
demoralization. These recommendations should be 
urged upon the people of the country. Congress with 
its customary sluggishness is slow to act upon such a 
situation as our foreign service represents and it is 
only through a thoroughly aroused public opinion that 
we shall obtain the reforms needed to make our busi- 
ness men able to compete with the business men of the 
other great nations. 

The Spoilsmen to Enforce the Prohibition Law 

One of the most flagrant violations of the principle 
of the merit system was contained in the Volstead Pro- 
hibition Bill. The bill exempts from the civil service 
law ''persons authorized to issue permits and agents 
and inspectors in the field service." The exemption was 
opposed by the League as being unnecessary; and in 
clear violation of a principle which was afiirmed by the 
platforms of both political parties; and as permitting 
the creation of a political force incompetent and in- 
efficient or worse. Vigorous opposition while the bill 
was before Congress was of no avail. Congress, goaded 
by the very effective organization of the Anti Saloon 
League, promptly passed the bill, with its objectionable 
spoils clause, over the President's veto. This very seri- 
ous blow to the merit system requires a word of protest 
against the deplorable indifference of the Anti Saloon 
League to a gross violation of a high moral and civic 
principle. 

Ilie National Budget Bill 

The budget bill, introduced by Senator King, which is 
intended to establish a permanent bureau for the control 
of estimates of appropriations and the actual disburse- 
ments for the various government departments, as orig- 
inally introduced, made specific provision for the ex- 



emption from the civil service law of all employes 
specified in it who receive salaries of $5,000 per annum 
or more. The League registered its protest against the 
spoils provision, with the Budget Committee having the 
bill in charge, and it is glad to learn that many of the 
objectionable provisions relating to appointments have 
been eliminated in a redraft of the bill. In its present 
inchoate state we cannot comment on it with any assur- 
ance that it will be entirely acceptable in this respect. 

War Department Reorganization Bill 

Another bill containing a spoils provision as intro- 
duced is Senator Wadsworth's bill to reorganize the 
War Department and the Army. This bill would exempt 
from the provisions of the civil service law all civilian 
employes to be hired in connection with the reserve 
army. The League, in criticising this provision of the 
bill before the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
pointed out that the civil service law had successfully 
withstood the most severe strains which were placed 
upon it during the war emergency, and that there is no 
valid reason for removing any positions from its 
jurisdiction by legislation. 

Salary Reclassification 

Throughout the year the Salary Reclassification Com- 
mission, consisting of Senators Jones, Harding and 
Spencer and Representatives Keating, Cooper and Ham- 
lin, has carried 'on its investigations into the salary 
schedules of government employes in the District of 
Columbia. 

The League will watch with great care the report of 
the Reclassification Commission and has appointed a 
Special Committee for the purpose of taking such action 
as may be necessary concerning any legislation pro- 
posed by the Commission. 

Veteran Preference 

Perhaps the most serious problem confronting the 
League as a direct outcome of the war is the new life 
that has been given to the agitation for Veteran Prefer- 
ence. 
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The League has taken a strong position in favor of 
suitable rewards for all those who have served the 
country, whether abroad or at home, in time of emerg- 
ency ; but it has been firm in opposing the utterly mis- 
taken method of granting such rewards through a 
lowering of standards of administrative efficiency. 
Never before has the need for administrative efficiency 
been so imperative. In the face of the present emerg- 
ency it is indispensable that we should not weaken the 
vital machinery of administration by granting an abso- 
lute preference to a class whose previous services have 
in no wise especially prepared them for civil office. 

Veteran reference has been universally condemned 
by heads of departments without regard to party as 
subversive of sound administration. This is particu- 
larly the case in promotion examinations. It intro- 
duces an additional factor which has no direct relation 
to the fitness of a public employe. Any administrative 
rule or regulation that impairs the efficacy of this demo- 
cratic system should be condemned as un-American. 

Congress, as well as many state legislatures, has at- 
tempted to thrust upon veterans of the war an unlimited 
preference in appointment and promotion in civil 
service. 

In the Urgent Deficiency Bill, Congress has provided 
in unmistakable language for the universal application 
of absolute preference to all honorary discharge 
members of the military or naval forces and to the 
widows of deceased men for whatever position in the 
government service they might apply. This cannot fail 
to result in lowering the standard of the fitness of 
national employes to perform the duties for which they 
are to be employed and it is a serious setback to the 
establishment of the merit system. 

Attitude of the Veteran 

Such sweeping veteran preference provisions are 
plainly the result of an over-enthusiastic and unthink- 
ing zeal to express to these men the gratitude of the 
nation, combined with the palpable effort of politicians 
to make a specious appeal to the "soldier vote." The 
high standard of patriotism and intelligence of our 
military forces is indicated by the fact that the best 
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element among the returned soldiers and sailors has by 
no means responded to this appeal. As an instance of 
this attitude may be cited a letter received by the United 
States Civil Service Commission from a veteran candi- 
date, in which he refused to avail himself of the prefer- 
ence accorded him by law, saying that "Were I on a list 
of eligibles and were given preference because of my 
army service over a person better qualified than myself 
and knew the case to be such, I should immediately 
refuse appointment." 

Substantial encouragement may be derived from the 
moderate tone of the following resolution adopted by 
the American Legion at its annual convention in Minne- 
apolis on November 17, 1919 : 

WHEREAS, the Government, even more than 
private employers owes an obligation towards its 
discharged soldiers, sailors and marines to afford 
them an opportunity to earn a proper living, par- 
ticularly in the case of those who have suffered any 
permanent disability; and 

WHEREAS, Military experience and training 
have made the veterans of the World War better 
able to render loyal and efficient service in public 
employment; and 

WHEREAS, the American Legion desires to up- 
hold high standards of governmental service and 
to avoid fostering the claim of the unfit and the 
undeserving under color of patriotism; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Legion, 
in National Convention assembled, declares its be- 
lief that in making or providing for appointment to 
position in the Civil Service, national and state gov- 
ernments, by legislative or other appropriate action- 
should allow a preference over candidates other- 
wise equally qualified to veterans of the World War 
and to the widows of those who laid down their 
lives in the service; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVETD, That the several 
civil service commissions should be authorized and 
directed to provide in the regulations governing all 
civil service tests, that special recognition be given 
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to patriotism, discipline and similar military virtues 
and that, in the rating of candidates under those 
headings a certain percentage must be allowed to 
all the veterans of the World War; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the veterans 
of the World War who through wounds or other- 
wise have been permanently incapacitated by their 
military service, should have absolute preference 
for appointment to any civil service position for 
which their physical disability does not otherwise 
disqualify them. 

Principles to Be Embodied in Constitutional Provisions 
for Establishing the Merit System 

For the purpose of presentation to a constitu- 
tional convention recently held in Cleveland, under the 
auspices of the National Municipal League, the League 
prepared a provision establishing the merit system in a 
Constitution as follows: 

Appointments and promotions in the civil service 
of the state and of all the civil divisions thereof, 
including counties, cities and villages^ shall be 
made according to fitness, to be ascertained so far 
as practicable by examination which so far as 
practicable shall be competitive. The civil service, 
exclusive of elective officers and officers whose se- 
lection or appointment is otherwise provided for m 
this constitution, is placed under the supervision 
and control of a state civil service commission to 
consist of three members.f The first three com- 
missioners shall hold office for two, four and six 



'''Insert in place of these designated civil divisions the ap- 
propriate political municipal corporations existing under the 
law of the state to which this section is to be applied. 

tFor the words ''Commission to consist of three members" 
there may be substituted the words "Commissioner" or ''Di- 
rector of Employment," if it be deemed expedient, where local 
conditions demand a single head employment control. In such 
case the next three sentences may be omitted and the word 
"Commission" or "Director of Employment" substituted for 
the word "Commission" where that word is used elsewhere in 
this form. 
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years respectively; their successors shall respect- 
ively hold office for six years. Any appointment to 
fill a vacancy in such office shall be for the unex- 
pired term. The governor may remove a commis- 
sioner for cause at any time, after giving him a 
copy of the charges against him and an opportunity 
to be heard publicly in his defense. 

The Commission shall finally determine the prac- 
ticability of all examinations and control the same, 
shall prescribe standards of efficient service and 
shall grade all positions for which examinations 
shall be determined to be practicable. No person 
appointed to office or employed shall be paid any 
compensation for his services until the Commission 
shall have certified that he has been appointed or 
employed pursuant to the provisions of this section 
and of laws passed and of rules made by the Com- 
mission for its enforcement and that during the 
period for which he claims compensation has so 
held his position. The legislature may confer upon 
the Commission additional powers. The Commis- 
sion may, in its discretion, from time to time dele- 
gate any of its powers to any local or special 
commissions established by law. 

Experience has shown that the incorporation in a con- 
stituion of a provision requiring appointments to office 
to be made according to fitness is of great value ; but it 
is almost of equal value that the principle should be 
accompanied by a sanction which will secure its inten- 
sive application. To this end the following four prin- 
ciples should be incorporated in any constitutional 
provision, namely: 

1. Appointments and promotions made for fitness, 
to be ascertained as far as practicable by ex- 
aminations which as far as practicable should 
be competitive. 

2. Grading and classification of the service and the 
establishment of standards of efficient service to 
be maintained by the agency which administers 
the provisions. 

3. The certification of pay-rolls by that agency. 
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4. An agency of the state as distinguished from any 
municipality to enforce the provisions. 

The State of Nebraska is engaged at the present time 
in re-drafting its constitution and the League is urging 
strongly that the delegate to the Nebraska Constitu- 
tional Convention utilize the civil service clause which 
the League has approved. 

Extension of Merit System 

The League is watching its opportunities in various 
states in the South and West to secure the adoption of 
State civil service laws. It has found persons who are 
becoming actively interested in the application of the 
merit system in Arizona, Kentucky, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, New Mexico and North Dakota. In Kentucky a 
bill to create a state civil service commission with juris- 
diction over the services of charitable and penal insti- 
tutions of the State is now pending before the Legis- 
lature. This bill is based upon the model draft of a 
state civil service law prepared by the League and it 
is now being urged for passage by friends in Kentucky. 
In Maryland also a state civil service law is pending 
before the Legislature, which we understand is dis- 
posed to act favorably. In Philadelphia we again have 
a Civil Service Commission well equipped by experi- 
ence to handle the administration of the merit sys- 
tem in that city. The Council views with satisfac- 
tion the selection of two of its own members, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff and Lewis H. Van Dusen as members 
of the new Civil Service Conmiission, elected by the 
City Council under the new Philadelphia charter. The 
City of Baltimore, also just having reorganized its city 
government in accordance with a new city charter, has 
had the advantage of an excellent Civil Service Com- 
mission made up of real friends of the merit system. 
Baltimore's good fortune is very largely the result of 
the able efforts of Mr. Walter H. Buck, the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Maryland Association 
and a member of the Council of the League. 
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Death of Dr. Abraham Jacob! 

The Council records the great loss of the League in 
the death during the year of Dr. Abraham Jacobi, one 
of the pioneers in the cause of the reform of the civil 
service and one who has contributed in many ways to 
the advancement which this reform has achieved. 

Change in Secretaryship 

The Council records with regret the resignation of 
Mr. George T. Keyes as Secretary of the League effective 
January 1, 1920, after more than eight years of faithful 
service. Mr. Harry W. Marsh, formerly the Assistant 
Secretary, has been elected to succeed Mr. Keyes. 

Reports of Associations and Auxiliaries were pre- 
sented as follows: 

New York Association, Mr. Spencer. 

Massachusetts Association, Mr. Dana. 

Massachusetts Auxiliary, Miss Nichols. 

Maryland Auxiliary, Mrs. Sioussat. 

Pennsylvania Association, Mr. Beyer (for Mr. Van 
Deusen). 
Connecticut Association, Mr. Brinsmade. 

Luncheon Session at Hotel Kimball 

President Richard Henry Dana presided. He opened 
the meeting by introducing Alderman Edward F. Leon- 
ard, who gave a few words of welcome to the League on 
behalf of the City of Springfield. 

Mr. Dana then spoke briefly of the history and pur- 
poses of the League. Originally the chief object of the 
League was to flght the vicious and demoralizing spoils 
system. Present day needs of government have caused 
the League to adopt a program calling for modern em- 
ployment administration and efficiency engineering in 
the departments of the government. Nowadays civil serv- 
ice examinations are not merely academic but very prac- 
tical in character, and are yielding good results in se- 
lecting properly qualified employes even for high-grade 
technical positions, such as engineers, physicians and 
lawyers. Mr. Dana then introduced Hon. Montgomery 
Schuyler, former minister to Ecuador. 
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Address of Hon. Montogmery Schuyler 

Mr. President, guests, ladies and gentlemen: I don't 
know whether you really understand the feeling of re- 
luctance with which anybody going to speak at a public 
gathering, hears the conclusion of the address before his, 
because he knows that means that he has to come next. 
It is one of the few times perhaps when a person really 
likes long addresses, especially after luncheon on arriv- 
ing in Springfield. To me it is a curious contrast to be 
here this time, because the last time I came here was in 
the first part of the war. I have just been described 
as a diplomat, army officer, and so on. I was in the 
army, it is true, but at first in the Ordnance Department 
and as an expert on 6-inch trench mortars. I came to 
Springfield and Hartford on that work. It was some- 
thing to do with the exact thickness of the shells of the 
trench mortars, something I didn't know a thing about 
before the war. I don't know just how far a Civil Service 
Reform League would have agreed I was the man to 
send on that mission, but there wasn't anybody else to 
go, so I examined these things and went back and made 
my report. 

Coming back to Springfield, coming into Massachu- 
setts from New York at this moment, is like breathing 
another air. After I got back from Siberia this last 
time and having seen the Bolsheviki at their worst, I 
jumped into the anti-Bolshevik fight and am still in it. 
Down in New York we are apt to think that everything 
is going wrong; that our institutions are in peril and 
things are not what they used to be, but have you given 
thought to the things that have happened in this great 
commonwealth in the last few months? Think of the 
stand by your Governor for right and justice in the Bos- 
ton police strike (applause). When I remember that 
only recently the Mayor of the great city of Boston re- 
fused the freedom of the city to the impostor calling 
himself the President of the Irish republic (applause), 
I am ashamed I cannot say that of my own city of New 
York. Those things make one glad to be in this Com- 
monwealth, make one feel that no matter what goes on 
In certain places, certain states, the United States is 
going on about its business. And it is bringing con- 
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stantly to the consideration of our great problems the 
solution which is needed in this period of reconstruction. 

Regarding the particular topic of our foreign service, 
I have very definite views, but they are not probably 
of great interest to you. My personal views are based 
not on scientific accuracy or what ought to be on little 
charts and diagrams, but on results as I found them. 
I have been also a Consul General twice, and I have 
found these things to be necessary for the practical work- 
ing out of our service and its improvement as time goes 
on. In the early days it didn't make so much difference 
about our foreign relations or what we did, but as time 
goes on in a further agriculturally and industrially de- 
veloping nation, those relations have become day by day 
and are still becoming more important. It is not with- 
out interest to us as citizens to know what our foreign 
service is and what its state is. Of course, as you 
know, our foreign service unfortunately is looked upon 
by most people, by most politicians especially, as a sort 
of a place to which you send people either because you 
don't want them in the United States or their friends 
want them to go abroad. That is not as it should be, 
of course. The average man I think pictures to himself 
the young diplomatic officer as a sort of a well dressed 
snob, more or less constantly going to pink teas, etc., and 
there has been a certain amount of justification for this, 
I must say, from some individuals in that service. If 
such a man is there we should have to find out the rea- 
sons why he is in the service. It is the fault of you and 
others in our electorate. 

In getting into the diplomatic service, I would have 
strict Civil Service examinations held in the region where 
the applicant lives. I do not believe in having a state 
quota; I do not believe it is necessary for Massachusetts 
to have 3.4 men for instance in the diplomatic service. 
It makes no difference what part of the United States the 
man comes from if he is the right man he should be in 
it; if not, he should not be. Having passed the pre- 
liminary examinations, I would have him go to Wash- 
ington and there be examined a second time, because a 
great number of men can pass any sort of a written 
examination without being fit for the foreign service. 
This second examination would be conducted by a man 
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who had actual experience abroad and in the Depart- 
ment of State, and not entirely as a written examination, 
but one on the character and personality and appearance 
of the individual who is being examined. You may dress 
well, have a certain air, part your hair one way or the 
other and not be fit for the service. I would have a 
young man, on entering the service after this examina- 
tion, spend a short while in the State Department study- 
ing the chief questions of policy and procedure, then 
sent abroad and kept a year in a post, and at the end of 
that time sent to another post, and at the end of. two 
years if qualified, sent to the second secretary of Em- 
bassy or Consul at some small post. I would have those 
grades interchangeable and every man in the diplomatic 
service have some consular experience. He should know 
the trade conditions and economic questions that are 
constantly coming forward. It would go far towards 
cooperation between our diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives. The diplomat looks upon the consul as a sort 
of inferior being engaged in questions of commerce and 
trade and the consul looks upon the diplomat as a snob 
quite unable to understand or handle the real questions. 
Each of these men has his own field and the result would 
go far towards removing misapprehension. I would then 
let the applicant go on and at the end of four years 
more at different posts, one of which should be a year 
in the State Department, he will be well qualified to 
choose whether he wants to go permanently into the 
diplomatic or consular service. He could be made first 
secretary of embassy or given a consular post. After 
some four years more he could very properly qualify as, 
and be made a chief of mission, a minister plenipoten- 
tiary without any designation of particular post, but 
simply to that grade. No man should be designated to 
Panama or Ecuador or any other place. He should be 
made a first secretary, second secretary or a consul and 
appointed to a grade not a post. 

I am probably boring you by all these details but they 
are essential in any consideration of this subject. I 
would have half the ministers of the United States at 
present chosen from the permanent diplomatic service, 
trained as secretaries. The ideal would be to have them 
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all chosen that way» but it is impossible in our present 
state of evolution in political matters. 

Let us take as a working hypothesis that half of these 
men be made ministers as a reward not of party service 
but of service t6 our government and people, not of 
party politics in any way. When men have been ten years 
in that service, the better ones should be picked out and 
made ambassadors or ministers. The kind of work done 
by ambassadors and ministers is the same but the rank 
and prestige are greater in the case of ambassadors. 
Let us have one-third of the ambassadors appointed from 
the permanent service and the other two-thirds from 
our prominent citizens, men of learning and prominence, 
but never for political services or partisan qualifications. 
Those I think are the chief external changes which ought 
to be recommended in the furtherance of this service. 

I should say a word about quarters and salaries. The 
housing accommodations of our representatives abroad 
are simply what the individual can find when he gets to 
the post. He usually has not been able to find anything, 
either a decent house or apartment. He has had to take 
what he could get, two or three rooms in a hotel, be- 
cause he was really unable to find any proper place to live. 
I would not indiscriminately increase the salaries of our 
diplomatic service; as a rule I would have the salary 
of each position determined by the relative expense at 
that post and by the kind of establishment it is neces- 
sary to keep up there. In Panama, for instance, the 
minister has to spend one amount of money; he would 
spend another amount in Paris and in Rome another 
amount and so on. We should own buildings in each 
city where a representative lives; he should not have to 
depend upon chance when he gets to the post; he should 
have considerable salary and certain allowances for en- 
tertainment and living expenses and whatever may be 
necessary, based upon the requirements of that par- 
ticular place, because it is often found that a man who 
is getting $10,000 or $12,000 in South America is not 
spending $2,000 a year. He is putting away that money 
or sending his salary check back home. He is not living 
as a minister should, but he is saving money; he is a 
political appointee and there is no chance of depending 
upon another administration. He is simply making hay 
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while the sun shines. You can't expect such a man to 
have the influence that he should have among the lead- 
ing business men and merchants of the place. There are 
many changes which I should like to see put into the 
service, but they are far too numerous to mention here. 

It seems impossible to go into the reform of the for- 
eign service without first entering upon the reform of 
the Department of State, because after all the State De- 
partment is the head oflice of the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service, orders come from there and appointments 
come from there, and unless you have a good Department 
of State, you cannot possibly have a good foreign serv- 
ice. It has been the custom in the past to nominate the 
Secretary of State from among the most distinguished 
citizens of our country, from their past achievements, 
or from their political importance, or as a mark of dis- 
tinction to individuals. Nothing I think can more vividly 
show the irresponsible despotism of our present system 
than the appointment which you read in this morning's 
paper of Mr. Colby. Mr. Colby may be the best Secre- 
tary of State we have ever had, but there is nothing in 
his record to show that he will be even a moderately 
good Secretary of State. Why should he be? He knows 
nothing about affairs of state. In the last moment or 
two, I have heard the best thing I know about him, and 
that is, he is a member of this League (applause). But 
outside of the individual personality of Mr. Colby, the 
fact is, that a man can be appointed Secretary of State 
at the present time without regard to the wishes of the 
people, but simply because a President wants a certain 
individual to hold that position. Under our present sys- 
tem any man appointed by the President to a Cabinet 
Office will be confirmed by the Senate on the theory that 
Cabinet appointments are personal and that the Senate 
should not interfere. No matter who the President is, 
such a system cannot be wise because a comparatively 
unknown person, as in the present instance, can be ap- 
pointed Secretary of State. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in conclusion let me say just 
this, that while in the last few months and years it may 
have seemed as if the world were going backward, most 
of these so-called theories of radicalism and unrest will 
pass away and be thrown over because they are found to 
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be insufficient and of no avail. Many of them are not 
new theories but are old suggestions brought forward 
from time to time, eagerly discussed and thrown over as 
false. These old and discarded doctrines have for the 
moment assumed a new lease of life on account of the 
use of certain terms such as Bolshevism, self-determina- 
tion and other sounding phrases which should always be 
examined on their own merits. Bolshevism in due course 
will fall by its own weight. This system is so damnable 
and rotten that although its temporary spread is almost 
certain, it will presently come down with a crash. With 
all its weaknesses, all its defects and all its shortcomings, 
our own system of Government is the best which has 
ever yet been evolved. We need not strive after new 
systems, but we should at all times so attempt to improve 
our Government and its ideals that wherever we go, at 
home or abroad, we need claim no higher title than that 
of American citizenship. 

I take little interest in the present doctrines of inter- 
nationalism. Personally since 1902 I have been striving 
in my small way to do what I could to promote good re- 
lations among the nations and I shall continue so to 
strive, but the longer I live the more convinced I am 
that no little good can come from abandoning those ideals 
of national patriotism upon which our country and the 
great nations of Europe have grown up, and that no 
internationalism in its modern sense, no foolish givinsr 
up of either duties or privileges which are among the 
attributes of a great nation, can ever take the place of 
American citizenship and I hope that nothing ever will. 

MR. DANA: 

Are there any questions you would like to ask Mr. 
Schuyler? He has made it so clear that perhaps there are 
no questions to be asked. 

A MEMBER: 

Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the speaker what method 
he would suggest of appointing the Secretary of State. I 
was very much interested in his criticism. I would like to 
know if he has any suggestions for another method. 

MR. SCHUYLER: 

That is a very interesting question. I am not prepared 
offhand to answer it because it would involve fundamental 
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changes, but there sits on my right an authority on interna- 
tional law and perhaps he will be good enough to take this 
question up. I think we have got to get further and further 
away from the present autocratic method of choosing the 
Cabinet, but at the present time it is chosen by partisanship 
and until you get away from that you cannot have a satisfac* 
tory choice of Secretary of State or any other great office. 

A MEMBER: 

Mr. President, may I ask one question and that * is : 
Should not the Secretary of State and the principal Am* 
bassadors he in sympathy with the President on political 
questions? 

MR. SCHUYLER: 

If you are addressing that question to me I absolutely 
agree that he ought to represent the policy of the Presi- 
dent if we are going to have a party policy. Again, I do 
not wish to be taken as criticising the present appointment 
at all, but it seems to me that after all there must be men 
more suited for this great office. Mr. Marshall is the Vice- 
President and Mr. Colby would be the third man in line for 
the Presidency, acting as President of the country. I sug- 
gested that one-third of the Ambassadors be chosen from 
the permanent service. That would leave two-thirds for 
appointment by the President, and under the present sys- 
tem you have got to leave some to the President. He could 
very properly appoint men in the service who are known to 
be in sympathy with this policy, but you must give him a 
certain latitude, of course. 

MR. DAVIS: 

Mr. President, I would like to ask a question. Is the 
Ambassador the representative of the President or the repre- 
sentative of the United States? 

MR. SCHUYLER: 

I think Mr. Davis has hit the nail on the head. I per- 
sonally believe that all of our representatives from the low- 
est consular officer to the Ambassador to a great Power are 
the American representatives and not the representatives of 
the President; but how you are going to get around the fact 
that the President has the power and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to exercise his prerogative is another question. 

A MEMBER: 

May I ask a question? Do you make any distinction be- 
tween an Ambassador and a Minister? 
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MR. SCHUYLER: 
In duties; No. 

A MEMBER: 

In representative capacity? 

MR. SCHUYLER: 

There are certain so-called rights which Ambassadors 
give themselves and do not allow Ministers to perform. 
Ambassadors have the right of personal communication with 
the head of the State and Ministers do not. That is to say, 
our Ambassador to Great Britain can, and no doubt some- 
times does, demand a personal audience with the King and 
does not transact his business altogether through the Prime 
Minister or Minister for Foreign Affairs. It has always been 
a question of how far they should exercise that right, ex- 
cept in extreme cases. For instance, when President Roose- 
velt wished to end the Russo-Japanese War, Ambassador 
Meyer demanded a personal audience with the Czar of Rus- 
sia and as a result of this you all know what happened. 
There is a distinction more or less arbitrary and of histor- 
ical growth and interest, but a real distinction between the 
two. However, in the smaller posts a Minister who has the 
title of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
has all the duties, prerogatives and privileges of an Am- 
bassador. An Ambassador to a gpreat Power is what a Min- 
ister is to a smaller Power. 

Mr. Dana referred to the League's ideal of a perma- 
nent government staff of non-policy-determining em- 
ployes who shall form an unchanging, steadily operat- 
ing administrative machine, surviving all changes in 
administration and policy and then introduced Oscar 
K. Davis, Secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
Council. 

Address of Oscar K. Davis 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen : I want to con- 
fess at the start that there was perhaps an element of 
smartness in the question that I asked Mr. Schuyler, 
because, of course, the ambassadors do represent the 
people of the United States as the ministers do, because 
under our political system they are appointed by a 
President who is elected by the majority of our people, 
but what I meant to get at in that question was the 
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idea which seemed to me to be conveyed by the ques- 
tion of the gentleman right here (indicating), that goes 
back to the feeling which we meet quite frequently, 
that there is an impression of personal representation 
in the selection which does not obtain in the selection 
of a minister. Now I submit that that impression is 
not well-founded in view of the form of our govern- 
ment. In a monarchy, yes, where the monarch has such 
an element of authority, power and control that his in- 
dividual will is responsible for the course of the policy 
of his government, there may be a sound reason for his 
having a personal representative at the Court of a simi^ 
lar monarch, but it has seemed to me in such thought 
as I have been able to give this question, that the 
element of personal representation begins and ends 
there. 

I was asked to speak to you on the subject of the 
necessity for adequate service for commercial interests 
of the United States engaged in foreign trade. I hap- 
pen to represent an organization of business men, which 
is engaged in the study of the underlying principles of 
foreign trade and of the world-wide conditions which 
affect American foreign trade; of the means and 
methods by which our foreign trade may be maintained 
and expanded; the importance and nation-wide service 
rendered by foreign trade, and of the advantage of a 
sound national foreign trade policy. Four years ago 
next September, the President of the United States in a 
speech in Cincinnati, referred to the fact that our for- 
eign trade was only 4% of our total commerce. Last 
year I think our foreign trade was something more than 
ten billions of dollars. I say I think that, because I 
don't know just what it was, nor does anyone else and 
I do not believe there is anybody who can find out. And 
the fact that nobody knows and nobody can find out is 
one of the reasons why I am here appealing to you today 
with all the force that is in me, to take an active, im- 
mediate and continuing interest in this situation and 
to make that interest manifest and effective upon the 
representatives, upon the gentlemen who represent you 
in the House of Representatives and the Senate, in the 
Congress of the United States, because it is the fault of 
that Congress and so it is the fault of you and me and 
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the rest of us who elect that Congress, that nobody 
can tell what our foreign trade is. 

Now I say nobody can tell because that is the fact 
The statistical information of our exports and imports 
is collected and compiled by the statistical division of 
the Custom House in New York City. The foreign trade 
figures of all the customs districts of the United States 
are transmitted to New York for computation. The 
statistical division in New York is so under-manned and 
under-equipped that it is absolutely a physical impossi- 
Dility for it to do the work. The personnel of that di- 
vision today is the same that it was prior to the war, 
the work that has devolved upon it is two, three or four 
times what it was prior to the war. There hasn't been a 
readjustment of salaries in that division since 1857, 
four years before the Civil War. How do you expect 
them to do the work? 

The year 1919 closed with that division six weeks 
behind in the compilation of its statistics and it is 
absolutely impossible for that division to revise its 
compilation of those statistics. The best thing pos- 
sible for that division to do is absolutely the worst 
thing and that is to spread the belated statistics through 
the figures for 1920. That means the distortion and 
vitiation of all the international trade statistics of the 
United States. Of what value is your information if 
you get it from a source like that? Yesterday morn- 
ing's papers gave the figures purporting to show what 
our exports and imports for January had been, and they 
showed increases in both. Now I say there is no man 
living who knows whether there was an increase in 
exports or imports in January or after, because the 
great probability is that a lot of belated figures for 
exports and imports for two, three or four months of 
1919 were included in those. 

It is the attitude of Congress toward this question 
of trade information and trade promotion as manifested 
in the action of the House Committee on Appropriations 
the other day in cutting out the appropriation for the 
Commercial Attache Service which is indicative to me 
of one of the most mistaken tendencies that could pos- 
sibly be devised. That action was based upon the great 
necessity for retrenchment. I take it it is absolutely 
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unnecessary to expatiate before such an audience as 
this upon the soundness of economy, but what do you 
think of the soundness of analysis of a Congressional 
Committee that says that the lopping off of so much 
that was a means of promotion of a great source of 
revenue as the commercial activity of the United States, 
is a measure of economy? It is an absolute and stupid 
waste. It is an extravagance. It throws away what 
has been done, what has been built up, what has been 
accomplished, and at the time when there is a greatex 
importance to every man, woman and child in these 
United States in the adequate maintenance and promo- 
tion and development of our foreign trade, it leaves 
us hampered and restricted and curtailed and deprived 
of the service which is the service of all these people 
by right and not by favor. 

Your President and Major Schuyler have spoken of 
the career that should be organized in the diplomatic 
service. Did you ever stop to realize that there is only 
one permanent career in the United States service and 
that career is in the service of destruction? Why 
should the President retain the right of personal selec- 
tion of an ambassador from all the field of the United 
States, when he is denied the right of personal selec- 
tion from all the people of the United States of a Gen- 
eral or an Admiral? The only career in the American 
service is, I repeat, the career of the service of de- 
struction through the Army, or the Navy, or the Marine 
Corps. The Army and the Navy and the Marine Corps 
come to Congress and what do they ask? Not for a 
hundred years I venture to say, has either one of them, 
the Marine Corps yes, but not the Army or Navy, asked 
for an appropriation within sight of the appropriation 
asked for by the State Department or the Department of 
Commerce. The estimates submitted by the Army call 
for almost one billion dollars, I believe $987,000,000; the 
estimates for fortifications are $117,000,000; the esti- 
mates for the Military Academy, $106,000,000 ; the esti- 
mates for the Navy $560,000,000; the estimates for the 
State Department $12,000,000 ; and the estimate for the 
Department of Commerce $14,000,000. The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce which is charged with 
an infinite responsibility for the promotion and de- 
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velopment of our trade, which last year exceeded $10,- 
000,000,000, asked for an appropriation of $1,888,000 and 
there isn't enough left of it when the House Committee 
on Appropriations gets through, to buy jet bugles for a 
banderlog. That is up to you and me and the rest of the 
people of the United States, because those men in Con- 
gress are going to do what we tell them to do, if we 
tell them. 

I say that the only service on the basis of a perma- 
nent career is the service of destruction, and a good 
many people say the army is not a service of destruc- 
tion, it is a service of defense. Well, it has a good deal 
of that character. It is a defense, however, which is 
essentially a destructive defense and God knows we 
have seen enough of that in the last five years (ap- 
plause). I am not asking that the army and the navy 
of the United States shall be abolished. I am not asking 
that there shall not be adequate provision made for 
them, but I am urging that there is another service of 
defense possible for this country which is of comparably 
great importance. I am urging the proposition that it 
is through our foreign trade that we establish our in- 
ternational acquaintances, those international contacts, 
those international friendships, those international com- 
munities of interest which tend mutually to facilitate all 
the other means of defense which may be adopted and 
even if the proposition of those who maintain that these 
huge appropriations for Army and Navy are justified 
on the ground of defense is correct, there is yet another 
reason why the utterly absurd and foolish dispropor- 
tion between the amount expended for such service and 
that spent on the service of the Department of State 
and the Department of Commerce should not be con- 
tinued because even the most confirmed militarist in the 
world will admit that only a great commercial nation 
can be, and continue to be, a great military nation 

Now as to the diplomatic and consular service, I 
am in most hearty accord with all that Major Schuyler 
said on the subject of the reorganization of the State 
Department and the adequate equipment of that, service. 
I am, further than that, in accord with the efforts that 
are making to provide for an adequate service of trade 
information and trade promotion through the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce, and speaking for myself alone and 
expressing only my personal view, I am not in sjrmpathy 
with the recent effort on the part of the State Depart- 
ment to secure the inclusion within it]3 jurisdiction of 
the Commercial Attache Service, and I believe that 
primarily the effort of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations to disrupt the foreign domestic commerce 
is due to the effort of the State Department to secure 
the inclusion of that service within its own function. 

One of the reasons why I am against the inclusion of 
the service of the Commercial Attaches in the State 
Department is the fact that commercial information, 
in order to be serviceable to business, needs to be 
prompt and it isn't that within the State Department, 
at least as at present organized. Here is a reply of the 
State Department to a resolution of the Senate of the 
United States dated October 3, 1919, calling for informa- 
tion which is briefly compiled and is stated in thirteen 
of these typewritten pages, and they are dated the 22nd 
of January, four months nearly. One of the extremely in- 
teresting provisions set forth here in the organization, is 
as to the duties of the office of the foreign trade advisor. 
It starts out with what their duties are and it speaks 
of one of them, the special assistant for handling con- 
sular trade reports. The first duty that gentleman has 
is censorship, to excise indiscreet or confidential pas- 
sages. One of the complaints that business has about 
the commercial reports of the consular service today 
is that somebody in the State Department has a very 
handy and convenient rubber stamp bearing the word 
"confidential," and that stamp is used in a number of 
cases which has been estimated to me at more than 
half of the reports that come in. I do not know what 
value it is to the business of the country to have a 
censor in the State Department build up a huge volume 
of confidential trade information from all around the 
world. They have certain economists down there whose 
business it is to read, distribute and compress all con- 
sular dispatches, and in accordance with their appraisal, 
I presume to some extent at least, the operation of that 
handy rubber stamp "confidential" is controlled. Now 
when we come to the question of the personnel it ap- 
pears that this censor is described as a "head clerk" 
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and it develops that he is one of 42 who receive in the 
aggregate the huge annual salary of $42,000. It may 
be worth while to spend a million dollars collecting in- 
formation which a thousand dollar head clerk can 
censor and mark confidential, but it seems to me that it 
hardly is justified, 

Address by EUery C. Stowell 

Chairman of League's Committee on Foreign Service 

Ellery C. Stowell opened his remarks by agreeing 
with Major Schuyler in his wish for the abolition of 
the state quota rule for appointments to the foreign 
service. He further advocated advancement for merit, 
security of tenure of office and adequate salary in the 
foreign service. He expressed the hope that active 
local committees would be formed in Springfield and 
all over the country to help bring into effect the recom- 
mendations in the Report on the Foreign Service. 

Address of William Gorham Rice 
of Albany, N. Y. 

President, New York State Civil Service Commissicm 

It is always a gratification to attend a meeting of 
the National Civil Service Reform League. Particularly 
is it a satisfaction to do so now it meets at Springfield. 
A Massachusetts ancestry of seven generations is rea- 
son I think why I can claim a good rating here. Besides, 
for many years I have had a farm not far from Spring- 
field, up in the beautiful Hampshire County hills, and 
when I was more assiduously devoted to fishing, hunt- 
ing and tramping than official duties now permit no 
one knew much better than I all the waters and woods 
and roads of the country around nearby Worthington, 
the native town of my father. So I feel a special at- 
tachment to the soil, hereabouts, and the Berkshire 
hills and streams in their snowy drifts as I came 
through them this morning, were by contrast constant 
and stirring reminders of delightful summer days. 
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Governor Smith was greatly honored by your invi- 
tation to address this annual meeting. His letter has 
expressed to your officers his regret that engagenients 
in New York deprived him of the pleasure of being 
here. While he is glad to have me personally express 
his interest in person, I want you to feel that he is in 
no way responsible, except as he reappointed me civil 
service commissioner, for the opinions I shall express. 

And first, I want to say a few words as to Governor 
Smith's relationship to the work of your Association. 
The New York State Civil Service Commission has par- 
ticularly had the intelligent aid of the Governor in its 
efforts to advance and improve the civil service of the 
state. Legislation which would have had an unfavor- 
able effect upon the Merit System has been disapproved 
by him and he has generally concurred in the sugges- 
tions of the commission as to the amendment of the 
rules. The Governor's cooperation has enabled the com- 
mission to feel that distinct progress has been made in 
proving anew the increasing moral and economic value 
of the constitutional provision requiring the selection of 
civil service appointees by competitive methods. In 
his recent annual message to the legislature, Governor 
Smith said: 

During the past year I reappointed that one of the Civil 
Service Commissioners whose term expired. An additional 
vacancy subsequently occurring I filled it by the selection of 
Mrs. Charles Bennett Smith of Buffalo, thus giving women 
for the first time direct representation in the State Civil 
Service Commission. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the intelligent endeavors 
of the Commission generally to advance the efficiency of our 
State service. Improved methods of examination have been 
put in operation. These more surely than ever before afford 
all citizens an equal opportunity to establish their qualifica- 
tions for public employment. 

An amendment to the rules signed by me December 31st 
places men and women upon an equal footing in examination 
and certification and thus extends to women still further 
the political rights already accorded to them. 

Progress has been made in carrying out the plan which 
requires all state agencies to record and rate the capacity 
and service of employees. Under the system now in force 
it is believed demonstrated faithfulness and capacity will here- 
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after more surely have definite weight in promotions and 
that thus not only will justice be done to employees but 
that in addition there will be built up for the benefit of the 
taxpayers of the State a body of employees who will trans- 
act that part of the business of the State entrusted to them 
with constantly increasing interest, accuracy and skill. We 
can fix the standards of service rendered to the State by giving 
to the Civil Service Commission opportunity to develop their 
work to the point we have a right to expect, by giving the 
Commission sufficient funds to enable it to do constructive 
work. 

I suggest, also, to your Finance Committee that where you 
find it absolutely necessary to create new positions to take 
charge of new activities, that you refrain from fancy titles 
giving rise, after the creation of the place, to contention 
that seeks to have the place exempted from competitive 
service. 

Reappointment gave me an additional term of six 
years and, if natural causes do not intervene, my com- 
missionership will continue until February, 1925. By 
the action of my associates I became president of the 
commission April last. 

Mrs. Smith's experience and special qualifications 
were such that the commission determined to select 
her as a committee on examinations. This new com- 
mittee has proven an extremely helpful addition to 
our working machinery. Mrs. Smith had a training of 
two years in a law office, more than four years on a 
Buffalo newspaper, and was eight years in Washington 
with her husband while he was a member of Congress. 
He had also been a member of the Buffalo City Board 
of Education and she had aided him in examinations 
there. She is a woman of courage and good judgment. 
It was with some apprehension, I confess, that I lis- 
tened to the Governor when he told me he intended to 
appoint a woman on our board, but I am convinced 
that the Governor could not have found anywhere a 
more competent commissioner for the work in hand, 
than Mrs. Charles Bennett Smith has proved herself. 
This morning, I shall venture to give you, as the 
best contribution I can make, a few words indicating 
the important work our commission is doing and some 
conclusions it has reached as to the specific value of 
the competitive system to the taxpayer in our state 
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When I have finished the more formal part of n^y 
remarks, I shall be glad to answer any questions and 
so make clear any points that are not well understood. 
We, in New York, are following the Massachusetts 
lead in an endeavor to simplify our administrative 
machinery. 

I 

Work of the Commission 

The recommendation of the Reconstruction Commis- 
sion is that the civil service commission should be one 
of the 19 independent state departments to be retained 
out of the 187 of more or less importance now exist- 
ing. Of this Reconstruction Commission, Abram I. 
Elkus, now a justice of our highest court, was chair- 
man. A similar conclusion to that of the Reconstruc- 
tion Commission was reached and embodied in the con- 
stitution reported by the convention of 1915, over which 
Elihu Root presided. A recent report of a com- 
mittee of the City Club, of which Charles Hughes was 
chairman, goes even beyond the previously mentioned 
suggestions and advises that the constitution should 
provide that civil service commissioners should be re- 
movable by the Governor only upon formal charges 
and after an opportunity to be heard. Recommenda- 
tions from sources so distinguished seem to make it 
opportune to offer wider public knowledge of the prin- 
cipal duties of the commission. These duties may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Certification of payrolls. Before any person in 
the classified service rendering service to the State of 
New York, can receive pay, the legality of his ap- 
pointment under the civil service law must be certi- 
fied by the civil service cgmmission. This certification, 
it is specially to be noted, has to do solely with the 
relationship of appointees to the civil service law. 
Only under certain conditions, and then indirectly, and 
chiefly in promotions has the civil service commission 
to do with rates of pay. The law says: 

It shall be unlawful for the Comptroller or any other fiscal 
officer of the state to issue any warrant on the treasurer 
for the payment of any salary to any person in the classi- 
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fied service, unless a payroll containing the name of the per- 
son to be paid shall bear the certificate of the state civil 
service commission. Any sum paid contrary thereto may be 
recovered from any officer signing a warrant for the pay- 
ment, and from the sureties on his official bond, in an action 
in the supreme court maintained by a citizen who has paid 
a tax. , 

The point has been advanced that the civil service 
commissioners are thus liable should they certify an 
employTnent not authorized by the law. Such respon- 
sibility makes our commission extremely careful in this 
matter of certification. 

This duty of certification lays upon the commission 
the work of a detailed examination, substantially twice 
each month, of the legality of appointment of every 
person on payrolls carrying over 24,000 names and 
aggregating considerably over $27,000,000 yearly. This 
work of payroll certification is in its probable economic 
effect the most important administrative function of 
the commission. Its exercise has been demonstrated 
to be of the greatest value in aiding in the enforce- 
ment of the civil service law. 

2. Classification and Examination. The constitu- 
tion, article V, section 9, provides: 

Appointments and promotions in the civil service of the 
state, and of all the civil divisions thereof, including cities 
and villages, shall be made according to merit and fitness to 
be ascertained, so far as practicable, by examinations, which, 
so far as practicable, shall be competitive. 

The civil service commission performs a great vari- 
ety of work incident to this and allied provisions in the 
law. Such work includes the determination of the basic 
question of classification and exemption, the fixing of 
the scope of examinations in over a thousand different 
occupations in the state; the preparing and holding 
of competitive examinations for appointments and pro- 
motions of about 15,900 persons yearly; the examina- 
tion of service records now kept for each competitive 
employee in the state subject to promotion and sub- 
mitted every four months to the civil service commis- 
sion; the determination of the allowance of transfers 
and reinstatements, the adjudication of appeals from 
examination ratings, and the decision of many other 
complicated questions related to the matters above 
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mentioned. The work of providing eligible lists is 
the basic constructive function of the commission. 

8. Supervision of Municipal commissions. The civil 
service commission also has general supervisory power 
over all the city civil service commissions of the state, 
with authority to remove city civil service commis- 
sioners with the approval of the Governor after a hear- 
ing, and to appoint commissioners to fill such vacan- 
cies. It appoints municipal civil service commission- 
ers in case of the failure of the Mayor so to appoint^ 
and it may amend or rescind substantially any munici- 
pal civil service rule. No rule or classification made 
by a city commission can go into effect until approved 
by the state commission. This general relationship 
to municipalities involves examination from time to 
time of the records of city commissions and a constant 
consideration of the problems of the municipal con- 
duct of affairs as they relate to the Merit System. All 
the cities of the state so gain a unity of procedure and 
the benefit of improved methods of ascertaining merit 
and fitness. 

Thus, in general terms, have been stated the three 
principal kinds of work performed by the state civil 
service commission. They include, as has been seen 
activities which call for the exercise of administrative, 
of quasi judicial, and of advisory and supervisory 
functions; sometimes of each separately, but often of 
all in combination. 

II 

Saving of the State 

Does the Merit System specifically save money foi 
the state and its cities, and counties, and towns? In 
the endeavor to answer this question, I shall here dis- 
regard all consideration of alleged moral benefit, and 
confine ourselves to a discussion of costs of service 
as indicated by comparing some large groups of classi- 
fied and unclassified positions. Instances of the supe- 
riority of certain competitive clerks over certain 
exempt appointees and, vice versa, of the superiority 
of some excellent exempt man over some inefficient 
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competitive employes, are doubtless known to all who 
have studied public service. Nevertheless, it has been 
hitherto found extremely difficult to substantiate b> 
figures, general conclusions as to cost when pay of 
employes selected by competitive examinations are com- 
pared with that of those not selected. At the outset, 
we especially ask that it should be clearly understood 
that in what is here submitted there is no criticism 
implied either of any administration in whole or in 
part, or of any board, branch or agency of state, city 
or county government. Nor is it intended to present 
a case for or against any personal or party plan of 
selection of appointees, though necessarily, dates will 
appear and names of bureaus and departments will be 
mentioned. But neither of the principal political par- 
ties is free from responsibility for the conduct of the 
sections of the service which will be referred to. And 
in their relationship to civil service affairs, both parties 
have records which, looked at from the economic point 
of view, are in part to be approved and in part to be 
questioned. 

The civil service commission believes it submits 
facts here which show tendencies which may fairly 
be associated with the plan of appointing public em- 
ployes for personal or political reasons. Our purpose 
now is not to support any theory but to translate the 
tendencies shown into terms in which taxes are paid; 
namely, into dollars and cents. While moral specula- 
tions may have special weight with those interested in 
this and other civil service reform organizations, it 
is felt that a translation of tendencies into dollars and 
cents will appeal with greater force to the general 
public this year. In New York, a state income tax 
begins to be levied this year. It is a tax which touches 
citizens most directly, for it applies in the case of un- 
married persons, even to an income of $1,000. And, 
besides, more than ever, our people have come to real- 
ize that the waste in government reaches them, even 
if indirectly, and accounts in part for increased costs of 
food, clothing and rent. These are felt whatever the 
taxpayer's resources, occupation or residence. Thus 
the costs of government have taken on a new aspect 
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in New York and elsewhere, and all, whether they be 
taxpayers directly or taxpayers by indirection, are 
now more than ever concerned in these costs. 

The state constitution in providing for the Merit 
System, declares that laws shall be passed to carry the 
system into effect. Under this authority, the law has 
placed in the classified service employees of the state 
in its various departments and in all its civil divisions 
and cities. Likewise, such laws have designated, as 
in the unclassified service, all legislative officers and 
employees. This latter designation affects state, county 
and city legislative bodies ; the state senate and assem- 
bly, the county boards of supervisors and the city 
boards of aldermen. All these legislative bodies have, 
then, by law been removed from the operation of our 
constitutional competitive plan. Incidentally, I would 
say that the constitutionality of this removal has been 
questioned in argument but has never been tried out 
in the courts. 

We thus see one large group of civil appointees 
designated by legislative enactment as outside the con- 
stitutional Merit System of appointment, and on the 
other hand, another large group consisting of substan- 
tially all other administrative, regulative, judicial em- 
ployees, state, city and county positions, designated by 
the same legislative authority as within the constitu- 
tional Merit System. This situation gives an opportu- 
nity to place side by side a large number of employees 
personally appointed and a large number selected under 
or coming within the Merit System, and to see whether 
different results are disclosed as to costs of similar 
amount of work performed. 

The book of New York state, "Requests for appro- 
priations, filed with the Governor, the Comptroller and 
the Legislative Budget Committees/' makes an impor- 
tant volume of 1057 pages. These public requests 
show, among other things, the salary of each state 
position, generally give the name of the incumbent 
thereof, and in each bureau or agency the total cost 
of personal service. Great commendation is due to the 
Budget Committee in particular and, in addition, to all 
those who have of late years devised this orderly com- 
pilation and participated in its publication. 
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The review of costs about to be made is based upon 
the "existing schedule" of expenditure, i.e., that for 
1919, shown in columns 5 and 6 of the compilation above 
referred to. On the one hand, we take into considera- 
tion the number of employees in the unclassified group 
of clerks, stenographers, doorkeepers, janitors, mes- 
sengers, pages, etc. (shown in column 2, pages 42-57), 
the amount paid them for personal service shown in 
the recapitulations, the length of the legislative ses- 
sion and number of days work rendered before, during 
and after the session, and the average length of service 
per day. On the other hand, we take the number of 
employees, including deputies in various departments, 
the total hours of service per year, and the amount paid 
therefor in the various departmental forces. From re- 
view of the figures so assembled, it appears clearly that 
the pay for equal hours of work of the individual in the 
unclassified group mentioned averages 3 or 4 times that 
of the average pay of similar employees in the depart- 
mental forces, all of which latter group are classified. 

Business Session 

The President, Richard Henry Dana, acted as pre- 
siding officer. The report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee was read by the Secretary, and upon motion, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

I 

The National Civil Service Reform League is convinced 
that a great obstacle to efficient and economical service in 
all departments of federal employment and to popular ap- 
preciation and support of the merit system in the civil service 
is the failure of Congress and the President to attach due 
importance to the work of the Civil Service Commission. 
Congress has failed year after year to make adequate appro- 
priations for the work of the Commission, while the President 
has tolerated the continuation in office of inefficient Commis- 
sioners long after their inefficiency was well known; and, 
when he finally undertook a reorganization of the Commis- 
sion, he failed to appoint a third Commissioner and a Chief 
Examiner, and has left these positions vacant. The criticism 
frequently leveled against the operation of the merit sys- 
tem in the federal service is due in large part to failure of 
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the responsible branches of government to s^ive the system 
adequate support in men and money. 

II 

It is a disappointment to the League to find at the end 
of the war a marked diminution of the spirit of unselfish 
devotion to the public interest and to encounter the same old 
problems of personal and political selfishness. 

Recent legislation, notably the act to enforce national 
prohibition, has carried to success an inexcusable drive for 
spoils of vast extent. 

Efforts are being made to secure through the pending 
War Department reorganization bill the exemption of all 
civil employes of the reserve army. 

The natural desire to show gratitude to the returned sol- 
diers and sailors has been seized upon by politicians anxious 
to court the soldier vote as an excuse for veteran prefer- 
ence legislation, in defiance of the teachings of experience 
and the views of the most public spirited of the veterans. 

The League has heretofore declared for ample direct re- 
ward for the men and women who have served their country 
in time of war. It believes that full credit for experience 
developed by war service should be given in rating candi- 
dates for civil employment. It opposes, however, all forms 
of arbitrary preference in appointment or promotion as con- 
trary to the basic principles of democracy and to the tested 
method of selective service, which the government itself 
found necessary in the emergency of war. 

Ill 

The League urges the enactment by Congress of legisla- 
tion to establish joint advisory councils, representing public 
employes and heads of departments, assisted by employment 
experts, to consider salaries, grievances, conditions of em- 
ployment and other service matters. It believes that a re- 
form is imperatively called for in the relations of public em- 
ployes with those in authority over them. But public ser- 
vice is not an industrial occupation, and the League sees grave 
dangers to the state in the organization of public employes 
in affiliation with industrial trade unions, a course which will 
become increasingly tempting to the employes if other meth- 
ods for adjusting their grievances are not provided. 

IV 

The League recommends the speedy enactment by Con- 
gress of legislation to bring the whole foreign service of the 
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government into harmony with the spirit of the merit system, 
to provide adequate salaries for diplomatic and consular of- 
ficials and to open the door to promotion through all grades 
from the lowest to the highest. The development of Ameri- 
can foreign trade depends in large measure upon such 
strengthening of the country's representation abroad. 

V 

The general successful operation of the President's order 
of March 31, 1917, for the examination of first, second and 
third-class postmasters lays the foundation for leg^islation 
making permanent the operation of the merit system in this 
field. Such legislation should be enacted promptly, together 
with a law for the classification of collectors of customs, 
deputy collectors of internal revenue and United States 
marshals and deputy marshals, and in the application of 
the merit principles to the selection of all other government 
employes below the grade of heads of departments who hav« 
policy determining functions. 

VI 

The League observes with satisfaction the substantial 
popular movements in Arizona, California, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico and North Dakota 
for the adoption of civil service laws or constitutional pro- 
visions, indicating, as they do, a widespread conviction that 
only as public administrative work, national, state and local, 
is placed in the hands of persons chosen solely for their fit- 
ness and owing allegiance only to the public can the in- 
creasingly complicated problems of government be safely 
met. 

The report of the Nominations Committee was read 
by the Secretary. Upon motion, the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast a single ballot in favor of the officers 
and Council members reported by the Nominations 
Committee. 

All officers and Council members were re-elected, 
with the addition of three Vice-Presidents and four 
Council members subject to their acceptance of election. 
The newly elected Vice-Presidents and Council Mem- 
bers were: 

Vice-Presidents : ' 

Thomas W. Lament 
Frank A. Vanderlip 
H. P. Davison 
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Members of the Council : 

W. W. Montgomery, Jr. 
Edwin F. Gay 
Robert W. Belcher 
Benedict Crowell 

(A complete list of the officers and membership of 
the Council is printed elsewhere in this volume.) 



Evening Session 



Kenyon L. Butterfield, President of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, acted as presiding officer, 
and introduced the speakers. Richard Henry Dana, 
President of the League, delivered his annual address, 
and Mr. Robert Catherwood spoke on the work of the 
Salary Reclassification Commission. 

A Modern Hydra 

Address of Richard H. Dana 

In the legends of ancient Greece there was a gigantic 
monster named Hydra. It was said to live in the mias- 
mic marshes near Argos, the capital of the ancient 
Argives, or Greeks. Hydra was the offspring of Typhon 
and Echidna. It had nine heads and the center one 
was immortal. No sooner was one head cut off than 
two grew in its place. The destruction of this monster 
was one of the twelve labors of Hercules. 

In modern times and in our country, a gigantic mon- 
ster called Spoils lives in the miasmic marshes of 
Partisanship, in the neighborhood of capitals, national 
and state, and is bom of Greed and Political Ambition. 
It, too, has many heads, some of which have been cut 
off by the sword called Merit, but when one head has 
been cut off, in due time two start to grow in its place 
and the center head, called Congressional Patronage, 
seems indeed immortal. 

The destruction of this monster is one of the twelve 
tasks of our modern Hercules, American citizenship, 
and to our League, as a leader, the destruction of 
Spoils has been specially committed by the common con- 
sent of this citizenship for the last thirty-nine years. 
Even the great Hercules had to call in the assistance 
of lolaus to destroy Hydra. 
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Not being enough to cut off a head, as two grew in 
its place, Hercules and his friend burnt out the roots 
with firebrands and at last severed the immortal head 
and buried it under a mighty block of rock. 

So, we have to call in assistance, named not lolaus, 
but Public Opinion. We, too, have to burn out the 
roots by branding the offenders in each case without 
mercy, and when at last the center head is severed, 
it must be buried deep under a huge mass of indignant 
public condemnation. 

About seven years ago more heads of this monster. 
Spoils, had been cut off by the merit sword in the 
national service than ever before. With a change of 
administration from Republican to Democratic and with 
our entrance into the Great War in 1917, it is only 
remarkable that more heads of this monster have not 
grown in place of others already severed from its body. 
The smaller number is due in part to our efforts in 
suppressing some newly sprouting heads. But not- 
withstanding our efforts, some of these heads have 
grown to full size and we must use both sword and 
firebrand. 

Explosive Inspectors as ''Spoils" 

One of these Hydra heads appearing since we en- 
tered the World War was the exemption from the 
merit system by Act of Congress of the 49 inspectors 
of explosives, one for each state and the territory of 
Alaska. Congress was warned by our League and by 
the press of the country that that would mean con- 
gressional patronage, with no security, such as the 
civil service law gives, that the inspectors would be 
experts proved to be such through the evidence of their 
past education, training and employment. 

The act of Congress provided that they should be 
appointed by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the United States Senate, which meant appoint- 
ment by senators under the powerful senatorial "cour- 
tesy." A careful investigation has shown that hot one 
of these 49 inspectors actually appointed was an ex- 
pert; the nearest to it was that one had been a drug- 
gist's clerk and three or four had sold explosives over a 
counter of a general store. 
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At Perth Amboy, New Jersey, occurred a terrific 
explosion of a huge mass of the most powerful agent 
known to science, TNT, in which a large number of 
lives and a vast amount of property were sacrificed. 
Who was the inspector for New Jersey? He was a 
brother of the then senator, who has since died, and 
an investigation before a senatorial committee disclosed 
the fact that he had been an assistant garage-keeper, 
did not know what TNT was, had not inspected this 
storehouse and was not aware how much of it, in excess 
of the law's limits, was therein stored. 

Now, gentlemen of the League and fellow citizens of 
the United States, I charge Congress with criminal 
responsibility for this explosion in compelling appoint- 
ments to be made in this way. The direful result is 
just as directly traceable to the congressional exemp- 
tion of these places from tests of merit and fitness as 
if Congress had laid a fuse — a long one, to be sure, 
so they would personally be safe from danger — 
and lighted one end of it, the other leading to South 
Amboy. Now, I have charged Congress with a crime 
and crime implies malice, but the accepted legal defini- 
tion of "malice" does not confine it to mischief actually 
intended, but includes a killing, which is, to quote 
judicial language, 'i;he natural consequence of a care- 
less action." In the light of experience and common 
knowledge what could be more careless or more reck- 
less than the passage of this political appointment 
rider? If Congress had provided that a sixteen-inch 
shell should be fired into the heart of New York City, 
out of sheer wantonness, that act would not have done 
as much damage and Congress could be hardly less 
responsible than it is now. 

Spoilsmen to Enforce Prohibition 

Another head of this monster that has appeared of 
late is the exemption of all the officers of the field 
service that are to enforce national prohibition under 
the Volstead Bill. This exemption by Act of Congress 
in the shape of a rider was made against the earnest 
protests and arguments of our League. It creates a 
political, partisan force, sure, as long experience shows, 
to be incompetent, ineffective, blind-eyed, and black- 
mailing. 
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The Anti-Saloon League Responsible 

In this particular case Congress is not alone, how- 
ever, in its responsibility. The Anti-Saloon League 
was appealed to. Its officers were seen by our officers. 
The danger was shown to them, but they "cared for 
none of these things." They felt that the spoils pro- 
vision would help pass their bill and to pass their bill 
was all they wanted, regardless of its being a gross 
violation of party pledges, high moral and civic princi- 
ples and sure to result in ineffective enforcement. 

The Anti-Saloon League, as its officers said, would 
do its best to secure through the appointing officers 
suitable agents, but what becomes of the congressional 
patronage feature of the bill, which was kept in to 
facilitate its prompt passage both originally and over 
the President's veto? Are the congressmen willing to 
give up this patronage and, if not willing, can their 
appointees be any more capable than the explosive 
inspectors or the general run of political appointments 
since this Hydra of Spoils first appeared in the history 
of our country? 

Deputy Collectors -of Internal Revenue Spoilsmen 

Another Hydra head that has appeared is in the 
exemption of deputy collectors of internal revenue. 
The history of these positions is enlightening. At 
first they were political ; then during Cleveland's second 
administration they were put under the merit system, 
after which, as officially reported, a greater amount of 
internal revenue was collected at less cost than before. 
Under President McKinley's administration these offi- 
cials were again exempted and the cost was increased 
and the net return diminished. Again under President 
Roosevelt they were classified under the civil service 
law and again there was increased economy and en- 
larged net revenue. But some few years ago Congress 
insisted, against the protests of the League and without 
any veto by President Wilson, on exempting these 
positions. 

Injury to Income Tax Administration 

Many persons have seen inefficiency, mistakes and 
injustice in the collection of the Federal income tax. 
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What they have not seen, however, is the cause for all 
this, which lies in the fact that many appointed nom- 
inally as deputy collectors, without the civil service 
tests of fitness, have been assigned to clerical and 
accounting positions, contrary to the civil service law. 

Evasions in the War Risk Insurance Bureau 

Still another Hydra head appeared, this time in the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau. Hardly any of our soldiers 
and sailors in the last war and their families have failed 
to suffer from the delays and mistakes due to incom- 
petency in this Bureau. The act creating this Bureau 
exempted only "special experts," but the Bureau, with 
the approval of Mr. McAdoo, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, got large numbers of other employees without 
regard to the civil service law, making the claim that 
they could not be obtained through the Civil Service 
Commission, though that Commission advised the de- 
partment that the whole emplo3^ment situation could 
be adequately met in the ordinary way provided by the 
civil service rules. It was only during the one month 
of October, 1918, when, owing to the influenza and the 
bad housing conditions in Washington, there would 
have been any delay in furnishing clerical employees. 
The devices for the evasion of the law were two : first, 
to engage persons on a contract basis and, second, to 
mak^ temporary appointments. 

At one time there were certified to this Bureau by 
the Civil Service Commission 7,900 eligibles, none of 
whom were used, and the Bureau continued to make 
appointments without examination. At another time 
the Bureau appointed graphotype and addressograph 
operators and proofreaders against the protest of the 
Civil Service Commission, which, at the time, had full 
registers of eligibles for these places. The Civil Service 
Commission requested the department to stop the pay 
of these illegally appointed persons, but this course 
was not upheld by Secretary McAdoo. Moreover, on 
reduction of the force after the armistice, many of those 
who were illegally appointed were retained and persons 
who had been regularly taken in after examination 
were dropped. This latter practice, to be sure, was 
discontinued December 1st last and no more illegal 
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appointments have been made since Mr. Glass was 
made Secretary of the Treasury; but meanwhile the 
working force of the Bureau was made up largely of 
irregular appointees. 

Of this force and its workings, one who was officially 
in charge for a while of straightening out the Bureau 
said: "Fully half of the clerks had never been out of 
a kitchen before." And "I saw a good deal of loafing, 
just plain soldiering — partly due to lack of conscien- 
tious supervising." And further he remarked that the 
clerks "nonchalantly destroyed or misfiled records by 
tens of thousands. They marked *no answer necessary' 
on tens of thousands of letters wherein the writer asked 
only for what belonged to him." 

As a curious result of all this incompetency, in our 
country of- equality before the law, a portion of the 
Bureau's building was set aside for considering special 
cases recommended by members of Congress and in this 
part were assembled the most competent clerks, to 
the further detriment of those who, having no con- 
gressional backing, were at the mercy of the refuse of 
incapables. "It was," to use the words of the same 
gentleman, "an indefensible situation for the most 
part." 

Exemptions in the Census Bureau 

Another Hydra head of Spoils has grown up through 
the act creating the United States Census Bureau for 
1920. As the bill originally appeared, it was the old 
one President Roosevelt vetoed in 1909. 

The League, backed by the press and business organi- 
zations, protested strongly. Some of the spoils posi- 
tions were put back under the merit system; the Hydra 
head reduced in size and viciousness, but the 400 super- 
visors who appoint the 85,000 enumerators are still 
political and so are the enumerators, many of whom 
are not fit for their jobs. 

The spoils censuses of 1890 and 1900 were inaccurate 
unscientific, costly, partisan and worthless. As an 
illustration of partisanship in 1900, in order to secure 
an additional congressman, which required additional 
inhabitants, in a Republican portion of Maryland, names 
were taken from graveyards and hotel registers ; while 
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in the Democratic portions of New York City some 
400,000 names were conveniently lost sight of. 

Will the present census be equally partisan and 
inaccurate? Already we see cases of incapacity. The 
enumerator who called at the Longfellow House in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, being told that one of the 
household was born in England, asked in what part of 
the country that was. Being told it was a country all 
of itself, she replied, "Oh, yes ! It is a part of Canada, 
isn't it?" She had to get help in writing out the 
answers, as she was nearly illiterate. She got ages and 
names all wrong at the house next door. 

There are two bills now before Congress with spoils 
provisions and the League stands by, sword in hand. 
We have high hopes of lopping off these new Hydra 
heads in infancy. 

A Crippled Civil Service Commission 

In the name of our League and of the voters of our 
country who have always sustained the merit system, 
which has so often been submitted to them, I must 
solemnly urge President Wilson to fill as promptly as 
possible two vitally important positions in the Civil 
Service Commission. 

One is that of the third commissioner, which has been 
vacant for nearly six months, and the other that of 
chief examiner, which has been unfilled for the still 
longer period of nearly a year. 

The commissioners' duties are so varied, including 
investigations of undue political activity, party assess- 
ments, partisan coercion, and evasions of the law that, 
without a third able member, its activities are much 
hampered, while the chief examiner is the most im- 
portant subordinate. His services are immediately 
needed. 

Congress has been remiss in the failure to give ade- 
quate appropriations to carry out the work well and to 
give such salaries to the commissioners as will attract 
and hold able men to discharge the work of this 
great employment agency of the Government. The cost 
of the whole commission's work is probably but one- 
quarter of one per cent, of the salaries of the merit 
part of the public service and about one-fiftieth of the 
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amount supposed to be isaved, according to official re- 
ports, by competition as opposed to spoils appointments. 

Massachusetts Civil Service Commission Short of Funds 

A challenge is here made to Governor Coolidge of 
Massachusetts and to Mr. John N. Cole, commissioner 
of the State Department of Public Works, for the policy 
of the latter, which has been sustained by the Governor, 
in cutting down the request for appropriations needed 
by the Civil Service Commission of Massachusetts. 

So meagre are its funds that the work can not be 
properly done. Certain kinds of tests of fitness, which 
would be well worth while and are needed for securing 
the best persons obtainable for the various sorts of 
jobs, can not be applied, delays take place, and tem- 
porary appointments have to be made. Lately the 
demands for policemen in Boston and other cities were 
so great that physical examinations could not be held 
in time and the chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion hired an extra physical examiner and paid him out 
of his own pocket so as not to leave the public short of 
guardians of its safety. This cutting down is not 
economy; it is waste. We never had a better State 
Civil Service Commission and seldom one so good. It 
ought to be given a fair chance. I do not charge the 
Governor or Mr. Cole with hostility to the reform, but 
with want of appreciation of adequate machinery to 
fit talent to task. 

RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE LEAGUE 

National 

The achievements of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League have of late been many and valuable. 
For the National service it has aided in securing 
needed experts during the war. 

It has defeated several bills exempting numerous 
positions from the merit system. 

It has investigated many abuses and brought them 
to public attention, such as the appointment of incom- 
petent explosive inspectors and the consequent great 
explosion at Perth Amboy, and the marked inefficiency 
of the War Risk Insurance Bureau, with the consequent 
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delays caused by evasions of the civil service law in 
that bureau. 

It has secured reorganization and improvement in 
the National Civil Service Gonmiission and has secured 
larger appropriations for it. 

It has secured a merit system for the appointment of 
the 9,000 presidential postmasters, the most important 
single achievement since the enactment of the civil 
service law in 1883. 

It has prepared a remarkable report on the Foreign 
Service, with the approval of the State Department 
and with support from the press and commercial bodies 
over the country. 

State and Municipal 

In the state and municipal field it has secured the 
adoption of strong civil service provisions in the State 
Constitution of Colorado, now working with great suc- 
cess, making the tenth state with good civilservice pro- 
visions. It has started strong civil service reform asso- 
ciations in the Northwest. It has secured the adoption 
of a moderate resolution in the American Legion for 
veteran preference, other things being equal, a provi- 
sion not injurious to the civil service system. Through 
the aid of its local associations, it has helped to secure 
a civil service law for Baltimore, Maryland, the first it 
has ever had, and it has greatly improved the civil 
service laws of Philadelphia. Generally speaking, it 
has organized meetings and secured publicity through 
the press. 

Presidential Postmasters 

Speaking of the appointment of presidential post- 
masters through the merit system, that has been going 
on with great success; 7,483 have been nominated in 
this way, 82 per cent, being reappointments and the 
1,188 others have been appointments of the first on 
the eligible list, with only 79 exceptions, all acounted 
for by death, declination, ill health, or by disqualifica- 
tion on account of character or residence. 

The Postmaster at Boston 

The culmination of this new experience has ended in 
the nomination from the head of the eligible list for 
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the postmastership in Boston, with a salary of $8,000 
a year, of a capable man of large business and organiz- 
ing experience, himself a moderate Republican, under a 
Democratic administration. The last three nomina- 
tions to presidential post offices in New England, name^ 
ly, at Mansfield, Torrington and Portsmouth, have been 
of Republicans. 

Delay as to Postmaster at Newark 

The postmastership of Newark, New Jersey, has re- 
mained a long time vacant though an eligible list has 
been prepared. The head of that list is a Republican. 
No grounds for the long delay are known to exist. 
New Jersey is the state of Mr. Tumulty, the private 
secretary of the President, and who is generally pre- 
sumed to have the selection of the matters to be brought 
to the President's attention. If the delay continues 
longer and no satisfactory reason given for it, Mr. 
Tumulty had better look to it that he is not accused of 
causing the delay for political purposes. 

Cures for Stagnation and Bureaucracy 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, in a recent address as president 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, ex- 
pressed the view that the public service must always 
mean, "ultimate inefficiency that would arise from the 
deadening paralysis of bureaucracy" and that there 
must be the ever-present political pressure in appoint- 
ments. We challenge that statement. Through up-to- 
date civil service reform methods, the deadening influ- 
ence could be almost wholly eliminated, as shown by 
actual trial and sufficiently long experience. The up- 
to-date methods which are included in our program 
consist of securing able administrators of suitable 
attainments and experience through the system used 
for 20 years by doing just what a great business cor- 
poration would do ; that is, appoint, after careful inves- 
tigation of education, training, and possession of tact 
and organizing ability. In the merit system this is 
done under the guidance of civil service commissions 
which employ questionnaires addressed to candidates 
for such high positions and to those who have em- 
ployed them and know their personality and qualifica- 
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tions; and in sifting and grading all this evidence the 
aid of appropriate specialists is requisitioned by the 
conunissions. In this way good management is secured 
free "from political pressure" and careers of useful- 
ness are offered to capable men. 

The stagnation and deadening influence of bureauc- 
racy are avoided in our program by use of capable 
efficiency and organizing experts acting under civil 
service commissions. Through these men, work and 
pay are standardized, useless duplication is abolished, 
supernumeraries are got rid of, the competent are 
braced up, and the incapable removed, individual and 
group efficiency is tested, modern methods and machines 
are introduced, complaints of employees as to pay and 
conditions are considered, and citizen complaints are 
investigated. In Chicago and Cook County, Illinois, 
several millions a year were saved in this way and all 
public work better done. The hearing of employees' 
complaints also tends to prevent discontent and strikes. 

Finally 

The merit system is the only weapon capable of de- 
stroying the Spoils Hydra with all its trail of public ill. 

More than that our modem up-to-date civil service 
program has saved government service from degenera- 
ting bureaucracy. 

Oh! That I had the tongue of men and angels to 
carry the message 

"Which not a soul can choose but hear 
From Bratha Head to Wyndemere" 
of this sure hope for efficient democracy. 

A Stabilizing Institution 

Address of Hon. Robert Catherwood 

I came in contact with many of the federal employees 
in the District of Columbia for some months last fall, 
as an humble assistant in a survey conducted by the 
Joint Congressional Commission on Reclassification. 
We were instructed to cut out the theories, to keep 
our minds open, and to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. The first outstanding fact is that the federal 
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service is approaching a crisis and it is time the con- 
servative elements in this country took a hand. Let 
me state the nature of the crisis as I see it and what 
seem to be the chief causes which have produced it. 

First, a committee of Congress in a few meetings is 
expected to fix the salaries of eleven hundred thousand 
persons. Let us assume that there is no politics what- 
ever in the committee, but only earnest devotion to 
this duty. It is inevitable that the vast majority of 
salaries will be fixed at what they were last year and 
that such changes as are made will be largely fanciful. 
There is no standard and no means of making one. 

Second, upon the overburdened shoulders of ten 
heads of huge departments is dumped the duty of rec- 
ommending salaries and promotions, of attending to 
grievances and organization, of keeping up efficiency, 
of training employees, of rewarding the efficient and 
removing the inefficient, of getting along with the aged 
employees and the employees who duplicate and over- 
lap each other's functions. These duties are dumped 
but not performed. The system is such that they can- 
not be performed. 

Between departments roll the oceans. They are de- 
tached and independent empires and kingdoms and 
interdepartmental relations are as non-existent as in- 
ternational relations between Afghanistan and Ecua- 
dor. A clerk in the Treasury or State Department is 
more likely to know the customs of the Greeks and 
Romans than the customs of. fellow-employees in the 
Post Office, the War or Navy Departments. 

Thirdly, an examining board called the civil service 
commission, with inadequate appropriations for its 
work, stands at the front door of the federal service. 
But it cannot set its foot inside. Where it is most 
needed it has no jurisdiction. 

Fourth, the federal employee has no forum where his 
complaints and grievances may be heard and the nec- 
essary adjustments made, until he transforms himself 
into a political force and clamors at the door of Con- 
gress. 

Fifth, an arrogant and triumphant organization 
which put through the Adamson law and made Con- 
gress pay big wages to all trades unionists in the gov- 
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eminent service is calling to the federal employee in 
the departments: "Take off your white official collars! 
Join us! Affiliate with Union Labor in a struggle for 
class rights!" 

One hundred and fifty thousand federal employees, 
outside the industrial branch of government, and in- 
cluding among others most of the scientific staff of 
the Department of Agriculture, have responded to this 
call, have joined a union, and have become affiliated 
-with the American Federation of Labor. 

The issue in the approaching crisis is: "Shall the 
federal service be held in its duty to the common in- 
terest, to the Constitution and to the laws, or shall it 
become the instrument of a class., a faction — a labor 
organization?'' 

I ventured to develop this issue in debate with some 
union leaders who wish the whole subject of public 
employment turned over to an Employment Commission 
of Seven — four of whom shall represent labor and three 
the public. It was suggested that public officers can 
represent only the public. But a stream of Wilsonian 
precedent to the contrary was cited. The modem way 
of making up a commission is to take one selfish interest 
for the upper millstone, another selfish interest for the 
nether millstone, to place the public between the two 
and to grind harmoniously until the public surrenders. 
According to true "democratic principle," the people do 
not rule, but they balance conflicting interests until 
agreement is reached, and we all know the nature of 
those agreements. 

There ought to be a forum or council for the discus- 
sion by representatives of the federal employees and 
their chiefs of service grievances and wrongs; but the 
outside professional trouble makers and the represen- 
tatives of classes and interests should be excluded. 
The remedy should be furnished by public officers in 
the interests of the public alone and at all costs the 
"white collared official" status established by George 
Washington should be maintained. Even yet the 
proudest of titles is servant of the whole people. 

Yet I have seen bales of resignations where the rea- 
son given is : "I cannot live on the salary." A woman, 
faithful in her duty for twelve years, died of starva- 
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tion. The prosecuting attorney, seeking her employer, 
found him to be the United States of America. A 
pathologist died of anemia superinduced by insufficient 
nourishment. His wife and two step-children and him- 
self had been living on $900 a year. He was a servant 
of the whole people at $75 a month. 

The experts say that the minimum wage in the city 
of Washington for one person is now $1,320 a year, 
but there are thousands of men and women there in 
the government service who are paid $720, $840 and A 

$900 a year. The stories of struggle and privation and M. 
of resignation and shipwreck, which one may hear by 
the hundreds, are always distressing and often heart- 
rending. 

A distinguished scientist in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, who has turned over to the government sev- 
eral valuable patents and who has put a good deal of 
money into the pockets of American farmers, states 
the causes for this action on the part of the scientific 
staffs as follows: 

"Our staff of scientists is aware of the theory that 
officers of the United States should remain aloof from 
any class or interest; we should prefer to do so if it 
were possible. But we are confronted by a condition 
and not a theory. Our salaries remain what they were 
in 1872 and I need not remind you that the cost of 
living has considerably increased since that date. It 
may be said that we should get out if we do not like 
the pay and indeed most of us have ; but a few who are 
perhaps foolishly wrapped up in our wdrk dissent from 
the concept that only millionaires should choose a 
scientific career, and we are not willing that the work 
of this department shall be forever handicapped by 
resignations. We have seen a few cases where nothing 
but private charity prevented starvation. We cannot 
send our sons to college; we cannot ourselves live de- 
cently. When your dinner table is bare and your wife's 
gloves and dresses fray and you have a few outstanding ' 
notes, theories go by the board. 

"The present system is nonsensical and we have en- - 
dured it too long. It is impossible that Congress should 
hear our weak voices and no one else has authority to— 
redress our intolerable condition. Now, we are going"^ 
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to try collective bargaining, and it is the duty of those 
who happen to have private fortunes, and of those of 
us who could get out and double or treble our earnings, 
to stand by those of us who have no fortunes or who 
cannot or will not get out, for the redemption of the 
federal government's scientific work." 

Recently in one division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission seven men resigned. Their salaries aver- 
aged $2,600 a year each. They accepted outside posi- 
tions which now pay them $13,143 a year each. The 
federal government was paying $2,600 to $13,000 men. 
In the last twelve months all of the men who have 
resigned from the Bureau of Markets have done so to 
accept an average increase of over $4,000. The chief 
af that bureau, who resigned last summer to accept a 
position at $20,000 a year, enjoyed an emolument of 
94,500. 

The chief petroleum technologist of the Bureau of 
Urines at $4,800 a year is now receiving $25,000 a year. 
The Secretary of the United States Civil Service 
Commission receives $2,500 a year. May I venture an 
opinion based on what Canada, Great Britain and Aus- 
t^ralia pay a like officer with less important duties and 
^ar smaller services, that he is worth $10,000 a year. 
If he received bricklayers' wages his salary would be 
equal to that of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

If you were the Civil Service Commissioners your- 
selves, would you not find it a little discouraging, a 
little too costly and wasteful, to find that your labor 
in recruiting and examining and certifying competent 
persons for appointment had resulted in a resignation 
because the appointee "cannot live on the salary"? 

A year ago a department asked for two clerks at 
$1,800 a year each. A vagrant fancy entered the mind of 
a Congressman and he moved to make it four clerks at 
$900 a year. The motion was carried unanimously. 
No reason was ever given, because there wasn't any 
reason, and reason is not necessary in making appro- 
priations for clerk hire. 

Except for these vagrant fancies, salaries remain the 
same as last year, until the name of somebody's friend 
or enemy comes up and then the debate is conducted 
in a tongue unknown to emplojnnent experts. 
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I am sure that the federal service does not ask or 
expect compensation equal to that paid for analogous 
service by private concerns. Employees repeatedly said 
that that was too much and that the honor of official 
position enters into compensation as an important ele- 
ment. One of them said: 

"We know that the government cannot and should 
not pay what we can earn outside. It is not necessary. 
We ask that all should be paid a living wage, and that 
increases above that wage in the higher grades and 
classes should merely take care of the rise in costs 
since the beginning of the great war. We do not be- 
lieve that that would entail much, if any, extra expense 
upon the government should Congress simultaneously 
abolish some of the fifteen or twenty thousand per- 
fectly useless positions and apply the principle that 
the same work shall entitle to the same pay." 

Despite the salary chaos, however, with its cruelty 
and the consequent movement towards organized labor, 
there are many hopeful signs. 

The finest of all is that the federal service is com- 
posed almost exclusively of native Americans, for since 
1883 the civil service law has kept up the bar of citi- 
zenship. There are so many offices and branches of 
service where high standards prevail, where every dol- 
lar seems to count, and where the most critical outside 
experts admit the excellence of the systems used, that 
they afford a basis for hope and faith for better days 
throughout the service. These people are Americans 
and their righteous wrath but proves their actual or 
spiritual kinship to the Fathers of 1776. The world 
has long acknowledged the native genius of Americans 
for business methods ; if business capacity be inherent 
and natural to us as a nation, the million Americans 
who constitute our civil service should surpass in effi- 
ciency the civil service of other powers and equal the 
efficiency of American corporations. If they do not, 
the fault lies in some stupid lack of system, some defect 
which denies a chance to native ability. 

The idea that private service is or needs must be 
better than public service is not based upon fact. Cer- 
tainly the government suffers less than private em- 
ployers from dishonesty, robbery, negligence, radical 
propaganda, strikes and floaters, and its administrative 
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methods and systems are usually more thorougrh and 
reliable. The difficulties arise from lack of any em- 
plojrment system or policy and from the fiction that 
Congress and the department heads supply the vacuum. 

We think too much in terms of political fisrure heads. 
We leave too much to the magic word "responsibility." 
The President and ten heads of departments are said to 
be responsible for everything, including the trifling 
problems of scientific employment arising in a service of 
over a million persons scattered from the Isthmian 
Canal to Alaska and the Island of Guam and containing 
nearly every vocation by which man serves his fellow 
man. 

If the utterance of that magic word produced re- 
sponsibility in fact or if the simple, understandable 
theory of figure heads could but free its leg from 
human limitations and sordid facts and soar among the 
supermen, then we could afford to neglect the civil 
service. 

But, alas! the man who understands a business and 
knows the work of a department has an inalienable 
advantage over the man who does not understand it 
and who is unfamiliar with its work. The country edi- 
tor, the struggling lawyer or the walking delegate whom 
the President delights to honor with a cabinet seat en- 
counters the unwritten law that the doers and thinkers 
and knowers count for far more in life than the talkers 
and shinmiering figure heads of the fevered panorama 
of political movies. 

Are cabinet officers responsible for federal employ- 
ment? Not in the least. They are the President's 
ambassadors to the department and supremely success- 
ful when they achieve a policy or two among the thou- 
sands that have to be dealt with and decided. 

The real figure of a cabinet officer is that of a man 
at a glittering desk in an apartment of dignified pro- 
portions autographing papers and receiving callers, 
who are innocent adherents of the figure head theory. 
In a spirit of wise detachment, he may at first read 
his own decisions upon a question or so among the 
stream of questions answered by the brains and hands 
of the department — the unknown subordinates who do 
the thinking look up the precedents, apply the experi- 
ence and leave space for the secretarial autograph. 
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The wise cabinet officer never asks questions, never 
strikes out for himself, never tells fairy stories to his 
callers as to what his decision will be until he has 
himself read it and is content to compete only with the 
White House telephone. 

In rare moments the cabinet officer communes with 
the President. His function is to listen appreciatively. 
One may not lift the veil, but may merely say that in 
delicacy, in variety, in blunt candor even beyond the 
verge of tears, the praise surpasses the best models 
handed down to us from the court of Queen Eflizabeth. 

These are the limitations of the heads of departments 
marked out with the whitening bones of their prede- 
cessors who have failed. 

Should the next President refuse to appoint to any 
cabinet office or in satisfaction of technical require- 
ments nominate his wife to all of them, it might teach 
a most useful lesson in civil government to the Ameri- 
can people. 

But without resort to the radical shocker of leaving 
ten perfectly good $10,000 a year offices vacant, when 
times are so hard, perhaps the public will awake to 
the fact that department heads are in the very nature 
of the case unable to cope with public employment and 
obliged to let things drift. We may not like these facts 
which accord so ill with popular theories, but they 
remain facts not only in this country, but in the gov- 
ernments of other great powers. 

Sir Frederick Maurice, illustrating the same facts in 
the British civil service, recalls the story of blunt and 
outspoken Field Marshal Blucher, who won a bet with 
the Duke of Sussex that he could kiss his own head by 
kissing Herr Gneissmau, "who," said he, "plans and 
wins all my battles and keeps me from making a fool 
of myself." 

"In France," says M. Honateux, "a cabinet crisis 
produces no disturbance whatever in the administration 
of the government." 

As the law now stands, the heads of departments 
have complete freedom to deal with all phases of fed- 
eral emplojnnent except that Congress fixes the salaries 
and the civil service law requires them to choose one 
of three persons found competent upon examination 
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and to give as a reason for any dismissal that it is for 
the good of the service and not for any political or 
religious reason. 

What have the department heads done with this 
power? They make no removals and only two or three 
of them have toyed a little with what they call under 
IK>etic license, "efficiency ratings" — ^that is, they ask a 
superior officer or a hand picked committee here and 
there to give judgment in terms of percentage that 
Bill Jones is 86 per cent efficient and Tom Smith 
86.2. These interesting records are signed and for- 
warded, where ultimately I believe the office boy uses 
the backs of them for scratch paper. Nothing happens, 
except that Tom and Bill are cross and receive con- 
siderable chaff from their friends. The net result is 
that the most damaging epithet which you can apply to 
An adversary in the federal service is, "You efficiency 
expert, you!" 

The chief of the Bureau of Efficiency informed us 
t;hat he "could not accept responsibility for the opera- 
tion of any of the present efficiency systems." 

Again, there are the useless places estimated in 
irarious reports at somewhere between fifteen and twen- 
ty thousands. Men needed for six months are employed 
for the year. Rotation of staff from points where they 
are no longer needed to points where they are most 
urgently needed is practically unknown. Central service 
supply stations from which stenographic, clerical, mes- 
senger or other service may be obtained on call are 
non-existent. To move a force from one department 
to another is unthinkable; to use appropriations for 
salaries earmarked to the War Department by lending 
men in an emergency to the Navy Department is un- 
heard of. In fact, numerous devices which save many 
millions of dollars elsewhere are impracticable in gov- 
ernment service because we lack a central employment 
authority to establish them and to supervise their 
operation. 

It would save a great deal of money if seven thou- 
sand old people could be retired and pensioned. They 
cannot work and their feeble attempts to do so are 
not beneficial to the service. "Please state what you 
are doing," said a recent questionnaire. "Nothing, for 
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I am totally blind/' answered one. "I open and shut a 
vault door night and morning," said another. **Very 
little now," said a third, "for I am ninety-seven years 
old and was appointed by President Tyler." An old 
lady of eighty-seven and her colleague of seventy-nine 
gave a formidable list of duties, which, alas! existed 
only in their dreams. 

Seven old gentlemen come to business, when they 
do come, in bath chairs. 

Of course, these light duty cases are segregated, 
usually in separate rooms, where you may see the 
veterans and widows of the civil war — doyens now 
among the seven thousand. But this condition is neither 
humane, economical nor exemplary. Of course, no one 
would turn these people into the street and so the 
department heads make a pay roll oath that all these 
people are actually working and do not even trouble 
themselves to ask Congress to provide for superannua- 
tion. 

As to duplications through defective organization 
and the unnecessary systems commonly called red tai>e, 
the reports of the Efficiency Bureau, too numerous to 
be reviewed here, present a picture of huge waste and 
extravagance. The heads of departments with the 
President's approval have almost autocratic powers in 
respect to reorganization and regrouping of offices, but 
they have done practically nothing at all with this 
power. 

In my humble judgment, however, the greatest evil 
of all, the most costly and the most unnecessary, is a 
spiritual evil. As you enter certain offices and bureaux, 
especially those wherein the best and highest places 
are held by "deserving Democrats," you sense it most. 
Again you sense it in the overstaffed offices and in the 
most grossly underpaid offices. It is the spirit of 
despair, somewhat nonchalantly expressed perhaps, 
but none the less despair. I fancy it put into words 
like these: 

"If no one cares how we do our work; if those who 
do well fare precisely the same as those who do ill, 
what is the use of exerting ourselves?" 

There is overwhelming evidence that the lack of a 
well-considered system of incentives honestly and uni- 
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versally applied costs the government millions of dol- 
lars. 

President Taft in a message to Congress in 1912 said : 

''Changes in economic conditions have taken place 
which have had the effect of rendering numerous local 
offices not only useless but even worse than useless in 
that their very existence needlessly swells expenditures 
and complicates the administrative system. The respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of these conditions must 
naturally be divided between Congress and the Execu- 
tive." 

Well, during the war Congress gave the Executive 
the most ample power to deal with these conditions. 
What then happened? Nothing whatever. 

Another bit of evidence that department heads can- 
not deal with removals, although legally they possess 
arbitrary power to do as they please, is given by the 
late Secretary of the Interior. 

He tells us that he observed a woman clerk who was 
chiefly occupied in disturbing her fellow employees. 
He learned that her place was useless and she herself 
incompetent. Against the advice of his assistant he 
dismissed her. The lady was also a Republican. To 
remove an incompetent Republican from a useless place 
under a Democratic administration would seem to be 
correct conduct from every possible point of view. The 
first cloud, however, arose next day, when certain Dem- 
ocratic Congressmen insisted that the place was not 
useless. Indeed, how can a place which may harbor a 
friend be described as useless? The department had 
estimates for appropriations and pending legislative 
measures and it became plain that some of them might 
also prove useless. The Secretary waived the point 
and the place became useful to a new appointee. Then 
the second cloud appeared in the person of a Senator 
from Indiana. The story of the Republican lady had 
touched him. The Secretary marshalled his arguments 
in vain, for the dignity of a Senator became involved. 
The last engagement was fought in the White House and 
decided on the argument that one can not balance a 
clerkship against the grieved heart of a friend. The 
department had two useless places where but one grew 
before. The removal rule as now construed by the 
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department heads is very short. It reads: ''Don't do 
it." 

To summarize the facts, because Congress lacks the 
machinery to deal with the salary question and de- 
partment heads lack the machinery to deal with nu- 
merous employment problems and the civil service com- 
mission is in law nothing but an examining board, we 
are driving employees of the government into the ranks 
of union labor against their wills and against their 
natural tendencies. 

But what is the remedy? No one has a right to 
criticize without a constructive proposal. 

The remedy is not simple. On the contrary, it is 
highly complicated and it is founded upon the principle 
that all matters which relate to public emplo3anent 
should be regulated and administered as distinct and 
separate from politics, on the one hand, and as distinct 
and separate from management and executive direction 
of departments on the other hand. When an act of 
Congress is passed embodying that principle, all the 
politics should have then gone out of it, and it should 
be administered by the best employment experts that 
the President can find. When that act is passed the 
field occupied by the management — ^that is, by the heads 
of departments, by the President and by Congress — 
should be as clearly marked out from the field occupied 
by the employment authorities as is the field which you 
as the owner or manager of an automobile occupy in 
respect to the field of the repair shop which attends to 
your magneto and engine troubles. This does not mean 
anything more than elbow room for the employment 
authorities of precisely the same degree as that which 
should have been accorded Admiral Sims and General 
Pershing in their operations, the authority essential to 
vigorous administration of any sort. 

And who should be this employment authority? We 
need create no new offices, for we already have a com- 
mission of three members administering the civil serv- 
ice act of 1883v and that act we need not and should 
not touch. One of the present Commissioners has spent 
his life in the government service and knows and under- 
stands its needs and intricacies as thoroughly as any 
man in the country. The other member of the Com- 
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mission has had a long and honorable record in Con- 
gress, a wide acquaintance in the service and a reputa- 
tion for being progressive and possessing independence 
of thought and action. To the present vacancy on the 
Commission, the President might well call an employ- 
ment expert from the emplo3rment departments of a 
great corporation, a railway or other business concern. 

Moreover, the staff of the present Commission has had 
long experience in the selection of federal appointees. 
That experience has an important bearing on recruiting 
methods, on cooperation with universities and technical 
schools in the promotion of training for the public serv- 
ice, in the use upon examining boards of distinguished 
citizens eminent in some vocation represented in the 
classified service, in the uses of competition, in classi- 
fying positions, in comparing different kinds of experi- 
ence, in making examination standards and in the 
varied technique of experience investigations, tests of 
special knowledge, psychological tests (so successfully 
used in the Army and the Flying Corps), tests of 
physique, eyesight, mentality, personality, practical 
skill and health. 

We occasionally hear doubts expressed as to the prac- 
ticability of the merit system of competition as a 
method of selection in all cases. But the more one 
knows about that system the more apparent becomes 
its practicability for all non-political positions. So, 
too, the more one knows about the methods of the Com- 
mission the greater becomes his confidence in the merit 
system. 

Our national system of employment should include 
the whole of the executive service below the political 
heads of departments, excluding perhaps such other 
political assistants as the President may deem it neces- 
sary and proper to exempt from the regular system. One 
can conceive of a President's wanting a hand picked 
private secretary and perhaps an ambassador or two 
of his own personal choice. But that does not in the 
least alter my profound conviction that the country 
would be better off were all the ambassadors chosen 
by the civil service experience investigation, operated 
with the aid of an examining board composed of men 
eminent in diplomacy and learned in international 
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law. The worst mistakes which such a com- 
mittee could possibly make would produce better re- 
sults than the present unhappy system, wherein the 
highest bidder jostles the party claimant and renders 
a suitable appointment a rare and marvelous achieve- 
ment. 

If we are to have a promotion scheme in our national 
employment system and, rightly devised, such a scheme 
can become the greatest of all incentives, we must in- 
clude the higher offices in it. For the same work, for 
the same duty, for the same degree of authority or 
responsibility, we should give the same pay and the 
same periodic, automatic advances in pay up to the 
maximum prescribed for the class. After ascertaining 
the standard of duty which the departments and bu- 
reaux require, like positions should be assembled in a 
class, given a name. indicative of duties and minimum 
and maximum rates of pay established. The President, 
through his budget advisor, should have authority to 
alter those rates before the transmission of estimates 
to Congress, but it should be class by class without 
authority to deal with the pay of any individual or 
group of individuals less than a class. Both Houses 
of Congress also should be bound by their rules to deal 
with salary rates for a whole class, and appropriation 
committees should be prohibited from dealing with in- 
dividual cases at all. The statutes which fix the sal- 
aries of offices should be declared by law to be advisory 
and not mandatory upon the employment authority, 
the budget advisors or the appropriation committees of 
Congress, and the certificate of the former on authori- 
zations and orders upon the treasury that they comply 
with the classification schedules should be required. 

In each class employees should be ranked in order of 
efficiency and seniority. The employment authority and 
the departments should be required promptly to lay 
off employees when not needed in inverse order of rank 
and to reinstate them in order of rank as needed. In 
details outside the department appropriations within it 
should be made available. Jointly the employment 
authority and the department head should carry out 
plans for the reduction of forces through better distri- 
bution of duties, through regular periodic rotation of 
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certain classes of employees in series of positions for 
the equitable apportionment of service burdens or for 
the better training of employees, through the establish- 
ment of central service supply offices to obviate loss 
through unnecessary permanent year around creations, 
through prompt transfers within a class from depart- 
ment to department involving correlative arrangements 
of increasing business in one bureau or department to 
meet decreasing business in another. 

Then there must be a system of promotions from 
class to class in a natural line of promotion conditioned 
upon successful competition, but to prevent inbreeding 
the emplo3mient authority and the departments con- 
cerned should have discretion to open these examina- 
tions to outsiders. 

When a vacancy occurs which cannot be filled by 
reinstatement transfer or promotion, the present 
method of certification from an eligible list should 
come into operation, but the failure or refusal of the 
Senate to confirm a nomination should not affect the 
standing of a nominee, but should operate to require 
no further submission of his name during the Congress 
in which his rejection occurred and to require the 
nomination of the person next in order upon the list 
until confirmation is had or until the list is exhausted. 

The emplojonent authority should be required to es- 
tablish and operate a system of efficiency ratings based 
not on personal judgment, but upon results obtained 
by a service unit or team, and these ratings should 
determine the rank of employees in class divisions ac- 
cording to seniority. To the lowest division should he 
applied compulsory training and the tests which deter- 
mine the occasion for removal proceedings. 

Then there should be provision for removals for 
cause upon written specifications and after an oppor- 
tunity to be heard by a board of hearings and service 
adjustments. The specifications should be filed by any 
citizen who thinks he has cause for filing them, sub- 
ject only to formal approval by the department head 
or by an examiner of public complaints whose duty it 
should be to deny only vexatious and obviously insuffi- 
cient specifications. It should be the duty of the board 
of hearings and adjustments in an informal but thor- 
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ough manner to investigate, hear and determine the 
issues arising under such specifications. The finding 
and decision of this board should be subject to review 
and approval by the Civil Service Commission, but once 
it is approved it should be final and not subject to 
further review except by the President himself where 
the removal of one of his own constitutional appointees 
is in question and he desires to intervene. Appeals to 
the courts in all removal cases should be cut off. Su- 
perior officers should have an absolute right to suspend 
employees for any period less than thirty days for the 
maintenance of discipline and during the period the 
right to pay or salary, to transfer and to reinstatement 
should be likewise suspended in respect to such em- 
ployee, and from the superior officer's action there 
should be no appeal. 

We have spoken of an employment authority — that 
is, the Civil Service Commission and a staff trained in 
the science of employment. We have considered briefly 
administrative machinery and the outline of well-known 
methods. But we have still to consider the soul which 
must animate authority and vitalize both machinery 
and methods. 

Whenever I get a chance I like to emphasize the human 
element in employment problems and to remember the 
steps necessary to improve the spirit which animates 
mankind in his toil. The sailors say, *'A taut ship is 
a happy ship." The army officers are lectured upon 
tempering discipline with cheer; the French officers, 
"Mes Enfants," has its American counterpart. The 
civil service should be more sympathetically dealt with 
than it now is. 

It seems to me that in that service there is a per- 
nicious idea that excellence and virtue must be 
imposed from the top and grow head downward. 
But the truth, so far as the federal service is 
concerned, is that excellence of administration far 
oftener arises among the men themselves. Authority, 
like the lawyers, is often most successful when it keeps 
still. A course of conduct, the necessity for which is 
clearly seen by the employees themselves and adopted 
with their voluntary cooperation, is more firmly fixed 
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and far more likely to succeed in its aims than a course 
imposed by authority. 

For this reason the British, Australian and New Zea- 
land services have established joint councils of em- 
ployees and managing officers to advise the employment 
authority, on the one hand concerning its field, and the 
ministers or heads of departments on the other hand 
concerning their field. Parliament, which stands above 
both the ministers and the employment authority, treats 
the first as responsible experts in executive manage- 
ment and the second as responsible experts in employ- 
ment, and both in turn take the employees into part- 
nership in an advisory capacity. In this country the 
International Harvester Co. uses precisely the same 
plan. There is urgent need for some such advisory 
participation by the federal employees. 

All these plans are purely voluntary. They may be 
adopted or not, as the employees of an office or works 
see fit. When adopted the employees elect four or five 
of their number to serve as representatives until re- 
called, and the management names officers to sit with 
them in council. The consent of both sides is neces- 
sary to the transaction of all business. The council is 
a free lance which makes its own rules and which may 
consider or refuse to consider the questions which its 
members bring forward. While its functions are purely 
advisory, such advice as it does tender necessarily car- 
ries great weight, because it is the result of joint 
agreement both by the management and by the em- 
ployees. When the office and works councils become 
sufficiently numerous, a national or central council is 
formed of ten or twelve members, half from the em- 
ployees and half from the department heads, to assist 
the employment authority with advice concerning its 
work. 

A representative of the British civil service informed 
us that the advice of the British Councils during the 
year 1919 was invariably followed; that it dealt mainly 
with reduction of force and elimination of supernu- 
meraries, and that the savings recommended to and 
adopted by authority on advice of the councils had 
greatly exceeded the amounts proposed for increasing 
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the pay of the remaining civil servants. The Vice- 
President of the International Harvester Co. says : 

"The company followed the advice of its councils in 
handling a sympathetic strike; in effect it turned the 
company's end of the strike over to the councils. One 
by one our works reopened without any change what- 
ever in the company's attitude, a result which was 
most gratifying. We were already aware of the useful- 
ness of these councils in adjusting troublesome and 
perplexing, questions of an ordinary character, but did 
not know how they would operate in a crisis. Their 
chief benefit lies in the promotion of confidence and 
cordial relations between the company and its em- 
ployees." 

A crisis which for many years to come will effect 
the destinies of the federal service and profoundly 
affect the national life is at hand. The voices of states- 
men have been raised in Congress in warning and in 
strenuous effort for improvement. The work and words 
of Senators Smoot, Spencer, Lodge, Sterling, Hender- 
son, A. A. Jones, Harding, Underwood, Capper and 
Norris and of Congressmen Gillette, Goode, Mann, 
Tinkham, A. P. Nelson, Flood, Hamill, Mapes and Tem- 
ple deserve especial commendation; but these men of 
vision are not the whole of Congress and others wait 
upon agitation and outcry which may come only after 
incalculable harm has been wrought. After all, it is 
the people who decree what shall be a national issue. 

In November, 1914, Lord Derby said: "Why did we 
not heed the warnings of Lord Roberts and those other 
men of vision? We now say that ministers and those 
responsible for our folly should be hung. I answer 
that even so late as last spring had any minister of the 
Crown ventured to prophesy to the House or to the 
Country but a small part of what has since occurred, 
he would have been branded as an alarmist, if not a 
dangerous lunatic, by the people of England. If those 
responsible should be hung, it is but simple justice to 
begin the operation with the distinguished audience 
now present." 

In the federal service this is the spring of 1914 
Conquest is afoot. Sixty per cent of the service has 
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been quietly annexed by the American Federation of 
Liabor. Only forty per cent remains unpledged. 

It includes the self-respecting employees who refuse 
to join the union on principle, believing that the gov- 
ernment will ultimately do justice to its servants. It 
includes those who have private wealth, the few whose 
salaries can still command the luxury of independence 
aild a large class of employees who will not join the 
union if they can help it, but who have profound sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of fellow employees and who 
recognize the cringing attitude of Congress toward 
union labor. Over and over again the wages of union 
employees have gone up and the wages of non-union 
employees stand still. 

I have no doubt that the American Federation of 
Labor fully appreciates that so far as real power and 
dominance in this country is concerned a body of one 
million federal employees is worth all the politicians 
put together. 

When union labor can order the government em- 
ployees to walk out in a strike against the United 
States, the President, Congress, the farmers, the busi- 
ness men and that unhappy rump which we still call 
the public will have to come to heel because of labor's 
conquest of the federal service. Shall we then ask that 
some one be hung? No, we should now repair the 
harm done by neglect, injustice, low wages, cheap poli- 
tics and cowardice, and establish a national employ- 
ment system in the interests of the whole people, and 
not in the interests of any class, party or clique what- 
soever. When that is done, but not before, then the 
employees' organizations should be confined by law to 
the service itself and any affiliation or pledge to any 
outside organization should be prohibited by law. Then 
once more the federal service will be the people's serv- 
ice, the great stabilizing institution of our country. 
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Morning Session, Hotel Statler 

Richard Henry Dana^ President of the League, presided. 

The Annual Report of the Council of the League was read 
by Hon. Arthur R. Kimball, and upon motion, the report was 
adopted. The report is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

The new administration which went into office March 4, 1921, 
was pledged by its platform to see "that the civil service law 
shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced and extended." * 

President Harding wrote this League that 

"The time has come for the federal government to organize its 
agencies of employment in accordance with the principles which have 
been tested and approved by the best modem business practice. . . . 
I believe the Republican Party concurs and will give relief not only 
in words but in deeds. . . . It is outrageous for public administra- 
tion, which should be an example and a guide to our people, to indulge 
in waste and extravagant inefficiency. . . . Though the necessity 
for a budget system is great, perhaps even greater is the need for a 
system which will give federal employes a square deal in promotions, 
pay and continuity of service while obtaining for the nation's tax- 
payers, in return, a high standard of skill and continued loyalty 
among the employes who serve them. 

"If I may apply these principles and suggest legislation which 
furthers them, I trust that I will find in your League a great assistant 
whose long and conscientious study and service will be of greatest 
value. 

"I understand from you that your program of correction, remedy 
and betterment includes: 

"A larger appropriation for the Civil Service Commission and a 
wider acceptance of its counsels. 

"An extension, under tests, of the merit system of appointment 
and promotion to a larger group of federal employes, not to create a 
bureaucratic inflexibility which would rob a great private business 
as well as a great public business of its efficiency, but to give promise 
to those of merit and capacity that federal employment has all the 
stimulus of competition and reward that is offered elsewhere in 
private business. 

"A readjustment of rates of pay, and of the system of making 
these rates, to the end that several hundred thousand faithful em- 
ployes shall have recompense sufficient to hold them content in service 
and that incompetent persons and those doing overlapping work shall 
not continue to receive the money of our taxpayers. 



"A closer contact between federal employes and the Civil Service 
Commission, so that, representing the Government, the Commission 
may act for the employer as the friend of the employe, hear and 
adjust his grievences and be closely associated with his promotions 
and be a close observer of his efficiency. This will save unrest and 
waste and assist the heads of the ten departments in the now im- 
possible task of deciding employment questions. 

"If these are your policies, they are all one with mine." 

At the time this important letter was written, Congress had 
before it the Report of a Congressional Joint Commission describ- 
ing in great detail: 

(a) "Serious discontent among the federal employes;" 

(b) "Gross extravagance and waste;" 

(c) "Much injustice and inefficiency;" 

(d) "Unbusinesslike handling of service;" 

(e) Divided authority and poor organization; 

(f) A turnover of 33 per cent, wh!ch amounts almost to an 
exodus of the more efficient employes; 

and it said : 

First: "The United States Government, the largest employer in 
the world, is without a central employment agency having adequate 
powers; in short, without an employment policy. This lack of com- 
prehensive and consistent employment policy, and of a central agency 
fully empowered to administer it, has produced most glaring inequali- 
ties and incongruities in salary schedules, pay-roll titles and depart- 
mental organization with much resultant injustice, dissatisfaction, 
inefficiency and waste." 

These conditions have driven over 75 per cent of the federal 
employes into the ranks of union labor, if we may credit the state- 
ment of the official organ of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees,, an organization limited to the government service, 
but affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

These conditions call for prompt and effective remedy. To 
aid the President as he had requested, this League prepared a bill 
to carry out the recommendation of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mission for establishing a comprehensive national employment 
system for all federal employes in the executive civil service based 
upon principles of merit and justice and using for the promotion 
of economy, efficiency and loyalty only those devices of modern 
employment which have been thoroughly tested and have been 
found in practice to produce the desired results. 

The League believes that to render employes loyal, they must 



be justly treated and that its bill will meet every reasonable test 
of fairness and justice. It feels confident that the bill embodies 
the best thought and experience on modern scientific employment ; 
that it is a measure of econcmiy. But above all, the League 
believes that if it should become law, its enactment will leave no 
occasion and no excuse for the affiliation of federal employes with 
outside labor organizations; this with the assent of the federal 
employes themselves. It has always been the essential principle 
of civil service reform that the public service belongs to the whole 
people and not to any class or party. 

Notwithstanding the urgency of this situation, which the 
President seems to recognize, Congress has failed to take action 
and the President has been occupied with petty and troublesome 
questions of patronage. 

For example, one year after the President wrote the League 
the letter quoted above, he is reported to have written to a sur- 
veyor-general of the Land Office in Utah (surely a technical 
position with duties which can have nothing to do with politics) : 

"I need not tell you of the current demand for the recognition of 
aspirants within our party for consideration in the matter of patron- 
age. I take you to be a practical man wfio knows of these develop- 
ments with a sweeping change in National administration. Under all 
these circumstances I would like to have a new appointment in the 
office which you occupy." 

Again the President has been pestered with requests for 
special exceptions from the civil service rules which govern all 
citizens, other than those who can extract these marks of special 
Tavor. 

Forty-three such favors have been extracted in seven months. 
For example, the position of superintendent of prisons is excepted 
from the rules and the President's brother-in-law, the Reverend 
Heber Votaw, appointed without test or examination as to his 
qualifications. While these exceptions are lawful and may have 
at least plausible reasons, it is unfortunate that the President 
should be called upon to determine who should and who should 
not receive special consideration. If he gives these matters care- 
ful attention it must distract his attention from important 
matters, and it is very unfortunate to place a premium upon 
importunity and extend an undemocratic system of favoritism. 



Presidential Postmasters. 

With regard to Presidential Postmasters, however, the Presi- 
dent has taken action which this League views with mingled 
satisfaction and disappointment. 

Soon after the new administration came into office the country 
was flooded with rumors that President Harding would rescind 
the executive order of President Wilson issued in March, 1917, 
providing for the appointment of presidential postmasters as a 
result of competitive examination. Prior to the election the 
League had urged upon the respective candidates the retention 
of the examination system. In conferences between officers of 
the League, the Postmaster General, leading members of Congress 
and the Civil Service Commission, the League's officers again 
urged that the competitive principle in appointments to post- 
masterships be continued. It was therefore with satisfaction 
that the League witnessed the retention of the examination system 
as provided for in the executive order of May 10, 1921. The 
League specifically urged that in making appointments from 
postmaster lists the person at the head of the list should be 
appointed. It was practically agreed by all at the last conference 
that this would be the only safe plan to follow to exclude political 
considerations from making appointments to postmasterships. 
Later Mr. Dana, President of the League, urged Harding himself 
to provide for the appointment from the head of the list for 
postmasters in every case. The President, however, was not 
willing to accept the League's proposition, and it was with dis- 
appointment that the League found that the order of May 10 
provided for the selection of one out of the highest three on the 
eligible list. 

Although the civil service law, for constitutional reasons, 
allows the appointing officer to select one from the first three 
names on an eligible list for a classified position, experience 
has shown that the appointment of the first name on the eligible 
list has worked well and to the advantage of the service. It has 
done away very largely with political manipulation of the lists. 
The examinations as conducted under President Harding's new 
order have continued to be based on the applicant's business 
training, experience, fitness, organizing and executive ability 
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and general qualifications for an efficient administration. As 
the President himself has well said, the examination is "in no 
sense a cloistered scholastic examination which might result in 
a high grade in theory, but not a guarantee of efficiency in fact." 
As long as the examinations continue to be conducted along these 
lines there can be little fear that the best man will not be found 
at the head of the eligible list. The announcement that the selec- 
tion would be made from the first three has been interpreted by 
many persons who would otherwise be candidates as notification 
that only Republicans with political influence will be appointed 
and the result has been that in many cases Democrats have been 
deterred from taking the examination. 

The League has long urged that these important positions be 
brought within the competitive classified service by act of Con- 
gress. In this it is now supported both by the Postmaster General 
and the President and it is to be hoped that the bill introduced 
by Senator Townsend, the Chairman of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads of the Senate (S. 2016), to effect this 
result, will secure passage at the earliest possible moment. 

A special committee of the League has been appointed to 
investigate the operation of the executive order of May 10, par- 
ticularly examining complaints of candidates for postmasterships, 
and endeavoring to determine the reasons for the appointment of 
other than the first name on the list in all cases. The Committee 
is now engaged in assembling data and information as a result 
of such investigation and pending its report, which will soon be 
ready, the Council makes no final judgment of the administration 
of the order. 

Classification of Exempted Position. 

Again neither the President nor Congress has as yet done 
anything to place the prohibition enforcement agents and thou- 
sands of other positions exempted by Congress or excepted by 
President Wilson during the war, in the classified service where 
they belong. Scandal, extravagance, and even crime centre about 
these spoils jobs. 

During the war emergency the number of exempted positions 
— appointments to which are usually based on political or personal 
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considerations — increased enormously. Thousands of new posi- 
tions were created and placed outside the competitive service by 
acts of Congress, while many others, either positions newly 
created or old positions formerly subject to competitive examina- 
tions, were exempted from examination by Executive Orders of 
President Wilson. The League has always believed that the 
exemption of these positions during the war period was unjusti- 
fied. The excuse that the examination system of appointments 
caused delay was unwarranted. The wrangling of politicians to 
place their favorites in e^cempted positions caused delay much 
more serious than would have been the case had the places 
remained subject to competitive tests of fitness. Many thousands 
of positions vitally concerned with the war establishments were 
successfully and promptly filled through the competitive system. 
No serious criticism has been made of the work of these depart- 
ments or of the personnel furnished through the civil service 
commission. On the other hand, charges of graft, greed and cor- 
ruption have been heard from all sides in such divisions of the 
government as the Shipping Board, the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance and others where the positions were subject to the 
spoils system. The Committee of the House which has been 
investigating the expenditures and activities of the Shippingr 
Board, in a unanimous report, has admitted that there were waste, 
inefficiency, lack of coordination, delays, mistakes in judgment, 
and a want of supervision in the administration of that board. 

The emergency has long since ceased to exist, yet appointments 
to war bureaus and divisions continue to be made under the spoils 
system because of wholesale exemptions from the civil service 
law made by Congress. The most glaring examples are the 
special experts, authorized to be appointed in the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, by the act of October 6, 1917, and the attorned, 
naval architects and special experts and examiners employed by 
the Shipping Board under the act of September 7, 1916. To these 
positions should be added the special and techincal employes in 
the public health service of the Treasury Department authorized 
by the act of March 3, 1919, and the chief statistician, the dis- 
bursing clerk, the appointment clerk, the chiefs of divisions, and 
the supervisors in the Census Bureau authorized by the act of 
March 3, 1919. The following host of positions created not 
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because of any war emergency but in connection with the creation 
of new bureaus and departments of the federal government on a 
peace-time basis, are also exempted by act of Congress : Deputy 
collectors of internal revenue and deputy marshals (act of October 
22, 1913) ; attorneys, experts, assistants, clerks and other em- 
ployes of the Federal Reserve Board (act of December 23, 1913) ; 
commercial attaches in the Department of Commerce (act of 
July 16, 1914) ; the secretary, a clerk to each commissioner, the 
attorneys and special experts and examiners of the Federal Trade 
Commission (act of September 26, 1914) ; attorneys, experts, 
assistants, clerks, laborers and other employes, including all regis- 
trars, examiners and appraisers of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
(act of July 17, 1916) ; the secretary, a clerk to each commis- 
sioner, and special experts of the Tariff Commission (act of Sep- 
tember 8, 1916) ; persons employed by the Secretary of Labor for 
the purpose of enforcing the contract labor immigration law (act 
of February 5, 1917). 

By each of the exemption clauses noted above Congress has 
flouted the merit system and has made a piecemeal repeal of the 
civil service law. The League urges upon the new administration 
immediate action to undo the wrong that has been done and to 
redeem the pledge of the Republican party that "the civil service 
law shall be thoroughly and honestly enforced and extended." 

Without waiting for Congressional action President Harding 
should take immediate steps by executive order to classify all 
positions of a non-policy determining character which have been 
exempted by executive orders of former Presidents. Such action 
may also be taken with relation to the positions exempted by 
Congress in the Federal Farm Loan Board and the Federal 
Reserve Board, as both the exemption clauses in these acts carry 
the following proviso: "That nothing herein shall prevent the 
President from placing said employes in the classified service." 

An example of what may be occurring in all of the offices where 
such exemptions from the civil service law exist is furnished in a 
statement made by Mr. J. T. Raff erty, the new collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Rafferty, a 
Republican, replaced a Democrat in the collector's office last July, 
and he is reported to have explained what has happened since his 
appointment as follows : 
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''My mail is full of letters of recommendation of good Republicans 
for jobs. About twenty per cent of the jobs in the Department come 
under the civil service regulations. Of the remainder, if I went 
through with a fine-tooth comb, I suppose I could get rid of 125 
Democrats and put Republicans in their places. But for these posi- 
tions I think I have 1,000 applications already and more are cominsr 
in every day. 

"And every one of the applicants, it seems, has got his Congress- 
man and Senator, his State Legislators, his Alderman and his father, 
mother and all his family to write me telling me what a fine fellow 
he is and how worthy of becoming Third Assistant Stenographer in 
the Income Tax Bureau. It's a terrible responsibility to turn down so 
many good men and women — all good Republicans. 

"For I'll have to turn many of them down, no matter what I do; 
and with every appointment, for the one friend I'll make I'll make a 
dozen enemies. It would be much more convenient for me if all the 
jobs were under the civil service, so that those now holding them down 
would be protected and the good Republicans would know that I 
couldn't get rid of them, whatever their political afldliations." 

Ever since the passage of the act of October 22, 1913, which 
exempts from the provisions of the civil service law deputy col- 
lectors of internal revenue and deputy marshals, the League has 
urged the passage of a bill to repeal the exemption clause for this 
particular service. Now that postmasters have been cared for by 
executive order of the President, the Internal Revenue Service is 
the next large branch of the federal civil service which still 
remains largely subject to the spoils system. Examination of the 
treatment by the government of this service shows that by a 
revision of the civil service rules in May, 1896, deputy collectors 
of internal revenue were first placed in the classified civil service. 
By amendments to the rules in November, 1896, and July, 1897^ 
deputies at stamp windows were appointed after non-competitive 
examination. In 1899, all deputy collectors were made subject 
to non-competitive examination and again in April, 1903, all 
deputies were excepted from examination. Then the executive 
order of President Roosevelt on November 7, 1906, restored the 
deputy collectors to the competitive class. Finally Congress on 
October 22, 1913, effectually removed the positions from the field 
of the merit system by a rider to an appropriation bill. Under 
the provisions of this act of Congress, deputy collectorships of 
internal revenue were filled for the six years up to January 1, 
1920, strictly in accordance with the old spoils system. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, the then Commissioner of Internal Revenue issued 
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orders to collectors throughout the country that in filling office 
vacancies of stenographers and other clerical employes under the 
designation of "deputy collector" appointments, should be made 
first by promotion of subordinate employes in the classified serv- 
ice ; second, by transfer of classified employes from other bureaus 
and departments ; and third, by selection from the eligible regis- 
ters of the United States Civil Service Commission. Under this 
direction from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a great 
many deputy collectorships were filled in accordance with the 
civil service law. In order that these persons might not lose their 
rights under the federal retirement law, which became effective 
in 1920, the designations of such deputy collectors were changed 
to other designations which are recognized in the classified civil 
service. Since the new administration has come into power the 
solicitor of internal revenue has ruled that a bond may not be 
required of an employe in the classified civil service, and that a 
collector of internal revenue has the right to demand a bond from 
subordinates charged with the duty of handling money. Under 
these rulings of the solicitor clerks and other subordinates ap- 
pointed to classified positions have been transferred to deputy 
collectorships, thus losing their rights under the retirement law 
and in some cases have been removed from the service entirely 
without the right to formal charges preferred against them. 

Government employes with the highest degree of fiduciary 
responsibility are regularly appointed through the examination 
system in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and other jurisdic- 
tions where civil service laws are in existence. There is nothing 
in the nature of the duties of a collector of internal revenue or a 
United States marshal which is not susceptible of test through 
up-to-date civil service examining methods. Civil Service Com- 
missions the country over are continually holding high-grade 
examinations, many of them of the non-assembled type, for the 
selection of responsible executives, with the result that competent 
persons with recognized standing and. ability are secured as per- 
manent employes. 

The host of employes hired to enforce the Volstead Act con- 
tinues exempt from the provisions of the civil service law. With 
the change in the administration at Washington the old force has 
been almost entirely swept out and a new force put in. The 
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supervisors in most of the large cities have been changed several 
times and the labor turnover generally throughout this service is 
enormous. The enforcement of the Volstead Act is popularly 
considered a farce. The recognized difficulty in enforcing all 
liquor laws makes it all the more important that the employes 
engaged to do this work should be selected with infinite pains and 
absolutely protected from any political or factional influences. 
Such protection cannot possibly be secured as long as the exemp- 
tion clause in the Volstead Act stands. For two years the League 
has been urging upon Congress the passing of a bill which would 
bring all these employes within the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Service Commission. That the Commission is competent to 
secure efficient employes is shown by its success in furnishing 
the corps of men employed to enforce the Harrison Anti- 
Narcotic law. Until the bill to classify enforcement agents is 
acted upon all other attempts to secure adequate enforcement 
of the Eighteenth Amendment will remain unavailing. 

The officers enumerated in all the exemption clauses in the acts 
of Congress have, with very few exceptions, nothing to do with 
the determination of policy. Their duties are of a purely adminis- 
trative character. Their exemption from the provisions of the 
civil service law was only made to provide additional patronage 
for the party in power. Under these exemptions positions were 
created and multiplied without regard to the public need and 
with a reckless waste of public money. The competitive classifica- 
tion of all these offices would save millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers every year. Here is offered a splendid opportunity for 
President Harding to fulfill his pledge to the League to extend 
the "merit system of appointment and promotion to a larger group 
of federal employes" and for the Republican party to "give relief 
not only in words but in deeds." 

Veteran Preference. 

While we believe that ve.terans should receive full credit for 
all military and naval service which adds to their qualifications 
for office, we hold that absolute veteran preference has proved 
itself to be disastrous to the service. The disastrous effect of 
veteran preference legislation has already made itself felt in the 
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administration of the federal civil service. For two years veteran 
preference has been in operation in the federal service and its 
operation thus far is cause for much concern. Investigation of 
the records of the Federal Civil Service Commission shows that in 
some cases non-veterans are virtually excluded from receiving 
appointments because of the preference. In other cases appoint- 
ing officers are compelled to take less competent persons from the 
bottom of the list in preference to many others with far better 
qualifications. 

Nor is the preference working any less harm in other jurisdic- 
tions where absolute preference prevails. It is clear from reports 
from other jurisdictions that preference legislation discourages 
competent persons from competing in the examinations and tends 
to compel the more ambitious employes to give up their careers 
in the public service when they find their chances for promotion 
blocked. 

In New York State a proposal to amend the Constitution to 
grant an absolute preference to veterans of all wars was voted 
upon November 8. The New York Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion spared nothing in its efforts to defeat the proposal. A state 
committee was formed consisting of most of the leading civic, 
business, civil service and other organizations to educate the 
public as to the real meaning of the proposal. A state-wide 
canvass of voters was made ; meetings of clubs and societies were 
organized; public meetings were arranged for discussing the 
proposal. In New York City the campaign was conducted most 
intensively. The newspapers of the state with few exceptions 
have advocated its defeat. 

The Council record with gratification that at the time this 
Report goes to press the Veteran Preference Amendment to the 
New York State Constitution appears to be defeated. 

It is encouraging to note that leaders among the veterans 
themselves have come out strongly against the proposal because 
it is so unfair and such a detriment to the administration of 
public business. It is gratifying, too, that a number of American 
Legion posts in New York have taken a stand squarely against 
the amendment in spite of the opposition of the Legion officers 
and in the face of the adoption of a resolution favoring the 
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amendment passed by the New York State Legion at its annual 
convention in September. 

A Civil Service Clause in the Louisiana Constitotion. 

It is with pleasure that the Council records the inclusion of 
the following clause in the constitution of the State of Louisiana : 
"The legislature shall provide for civil service in municipalities 
having a population of 100,000 or more, and for the recognition 
and adoption of the merit system in the employment or appoint- 
ment of all applicants ; and shall provide against the discharge of 
employes or appointees without good and sufficient cause." 

This enactment by the late Constitutional Convention of the 
State of Louisiana, which was accomplished with the cooperation 
of the office of the League, represents the fourth state in the 
Union to incorporate a civil service clause into the state constitu- 
tion. What is of greater importance is the fact that this is the 
first occasion that a state south of the Mason and Dixon Line has 
recognized the merit system in its fundamental law. 

The Council of the League congratulates the cities of the State 
of Louisiana and the State Constitutional Convention upon its 
progressive stand and assures those cities and the state govern- 
ment the full cooperation of the League in the maintenance of 
thoroughgoing civil service laws to provide for the enforcement 
of the principle now written in the Constitution. 

The Council regrets to record the loss by death during the year 
of two Vice Presidents — General Frederick C. Winkler of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

A discussion then followed on the following subject: 

Should the appointing authority have the privilege of 
selection of one out of the first three names on an eligible list, 
or should the law compel the appointment of the first name on 
the list in every case? 

The argument for the appointment of the first name was 
presented by Hon. Robert Catherwood, and the argument for 
the selection of one out of the first three was presented by 
Hon. William Gorham Rice. The arguments presented by 
Messrs. Catherwood and Rice and the discussion of the subject 
is as follows: 
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THE RULE OF ONE 
By Hon. Robert Catherwood 



It is hardly worth while to discuss the rule of one and the rule 
of three, except as they may be parts of civil service laws em- 
bodying comprehensive and coherent systems of employment and 
unless we may assume that they are to be administered by com- 
petent and properly equipped civil service commissions. A city 
or state or indeed any concern, public or private, which is known 
to have a defective incoherent employment system, offering no 
particular inducements to professional or vocational merit, can- 
not successfully compete with its rivals in the labor market. 
Competent persons avoid it and it becomes in the main a political 
service and this usually means that it is a harbor for the in- 
competent; this defect is not cured by installing an examination 
system, because no examination, however excellent, can rise 
higher than its source; which is the best applicant and whether 
one, three or a dozen incompetents are sent the appointing officer 
makes little difference. So too, if the employment department 
cannot or will not make its examinations practical and searching 
tests and investigations into qualifications applying the various 
grade standards of professional or vocational merit with nice 
reference to the duties required and the pay offered, and direct- 
ing its machinery with intelligence so that the result may be 
relied upon — in short, if the civil service commission doesn't know 
its business or lacks the funds and expert service essential to 
its work, the differences between the rule of one and the rule of 
three are not important. It is not instructive to compare two 
hit and miss jumbles. 

When, however, we have an employment system with ade- 
quate administrative facilities, the benefits to the service pro- 
vided by the rule of one are much greater than those afforded 
by the rule of three. Now what is the rule of one? 

The Illinois civil service acts, the state, county, city and parks 
laws, require that the appointing officer shall notify the commis- 
sion of each position to be filled separately. He alone has dis- 
cretion to fill or to leave vacant. Each position is filled as an 
independent and separate transaction. Then the Commission 
must certify to him the candidate standing highest upon the 
register for the class or grade to which the position belongs. 
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Thereupon the candidate enters upon a day to day trial employ- 
ment fixed at six months. In Fish vs, McGann, 205 111. 179, the 
Supreme Court held that such a candidate is not an appointee, is 
not a person in the classified service, and is not subject to the 
removal provisions of the law, but is a candidate undergoing ex- 
amination for the purpose of satisfying the appointing officer as 
to his qualifications; at any time during the six months the ap- 
pointing officer may reject the candidate provided he bases his 
will and judgment upon reasons assigned in writing to the Com- 
mission. The Commission must strike the candidate's name off 
the eligible list, because he has failed in the examination ; he has 
not satisfied the last of the civil service examiners, the appoint- 
ing officer, as to his qualifications and for a prima facie valid 
reason. It has also been held that one cannot go behind a rating 
which is based on the honest though erroneous judgment of an 
examiner. The statutes make it a misdemeanor for any officer 
wilfully to make any false estimate concerning any person being 
examined, appointed, employed or promoted. The statutes pro- 
vide that "at or before the expiration of the period of probation 
the head of the department or office in which the candidate is 
employed may by and with the consent of the Commission dis- 
charge him upon assigning in writing his reasons therefor to 
the Commission and if he is not then discharged, his appointment 
shall be deemed complete." The appointing officer performing the 
functions of an examiner may go on trying out candidates one 
after another and rejecting them for prima facie valid reasons 
until he is satisfied or until the whole eligible list is exhausted. 
The McGann case holds that when an appointing officer certifies 
his approval of a candidate before the expiration of the probation 
period, the appointment at once becomes complete. 

This is the Illinois rule of one. It gives the appointing offi- 
cer a choice seriatim based on reasons satisfactory to the commis- 
sion and this choice may extend to the whole eligible list. The 
appointing officer has the same scope for the exercise of his free 
will and judgment, the same discretion and the same choice which 
any other examiner has. He is encouraged to take full six months 
before he accepts a candidate. He must certify his acceptance 
and give his reasons for satisfaction if he wishes to shorten that 
period and complete his appointment, and conversely, he must 
certify his rejection and give valid reasons before the candidate's 
name can be stricken from the eligible list and the next eligible 
is sent to him for a try out. 
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In New York, the probationary period is a very different 
thing. In Goldsmith vs. the Board of Ediication, 156 N. Y. Sup. 
66, it is said: 

"The Kastor case establishes the principle that a probationer 
is entitled to his full time of probation." 

The Court of Appeals held in Kastor vs, Kearney, 164 N. Y. 
64, that: 

"A probationary term or period of probation implies definite 
or stated length of duration, especially so when such term or 
period is to be provided for in advance." 

Rule XII of the New York Civil Service Commission per- 
mits discharge only at the very end of the three months' period 
of probation, and gives greater security against separation, in- 
deed absolute security, during probation than is given after the 
appointment is complete. It seems clear that this rule does de- 
prive the appointing officer of any real choice during probation. 
The person certified is called a "probationer" and not a "candi- 
date" or an "applicant" and the second section of the rule nega- 
tives all idea that the probationer is undergoing a civil service 
examination by requiring the observation officer to report to the 
appointing officer and not to the Commission which by law has 
exclusive control of examinations. 

Now it is the law of New York, as it is of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, the United States and other jurisdictions that an 
appointing officer cannot be deprived of his right to choose his 
subordinates. He may be required by law to select only persons 
found upon examination to be qualified, but he must be left some 
choice, some room for the exercise of his own will and judgment 
or some discretion. New York allows scope for choice by the re- 
quirement that for one vacancy, the names of three persons .duly 
qualified shall be sent him and for several vacancies as many 
names as there are vacancies plus two. This is the rule of three 
and the New York courts have held that it is one way of giving 
the necessary choice. Nowhere do they say that it is the only 
way. The Civil Service rules promulgated by the President 
require the certification of "a number of names sufficient to 
permit the nominating or appointing officer to consider three 
names in connection with each vacancy." The federal courts have 
held that that affords a choice and satisfies the constitutional 
requirement. But nowhere do they say that it is the only way 
of doing so. 
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The Illinois acts, all of which contain the rule of one and 
require the appointing" officer to make his choice during the period 
of probation for merit reasons only, like any other examiner, have 
been repeatedly sustained by the Supreme Court. All the fed- 
eral and New York and Massachusetts cases were before it. Its 
decisions harmonize perfectly with all the prior eastern and fed- 
eral decisions. We simply have a better way of securing and 
safeguarding the appointing officer's constitutional right of 
choice, the right of choice seriatim based on observation and rea- 
sons assigned which may extend to the whole eligible list if the 
appointing officer is not sooner satisfied. In our view, that is a 
more sensible and beneficial way, than the New York way of 
sending three persons scrambling for one vacancy, compelling 
the appointing officer on mere casual inspection to choose one 
of them and refusing for a period of ninety days to allow him 
to say that he is dissatisfied. 

We all know that there are some things which cannot be 
ascertained by the best imaginable examinations. I do not refer 
to matters which can be tested by the oral interview, but to faults 
and disqualifications which every experienced employer knows 
are revealed only by an actual try out extending over a consider- 
able period of time. These defects are just as apt to be present 
in three candidates as in one. Why not use the appointing officer 
frankly for what he is worth, swear him in under the penal sec- 
tions of the act as an examiner of merit, bound to back up his 
exercise of judgment with a legitimate reason and to satisfy the 
commission that it is at least an honest judgment? As long as 
he does all that, why stop him at any particular point on the 
eligible list? Under proper safeguards he can deal with an ele- 
ment of merit not usually ascertainable by examination. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois said in People vs, Brady, the 
State Auditor, 254 111. 11: 

"The civil service act is based upon the principle . 
that competency, merit and fitness ought to be the standard for 
all appointments or promotions in the public service. The prin- 
ciple is not out of harmony with the general spirit, any specific 
provision or any implied doctrine of the constitution." 

In People vs. McCullough, the same court held that the civil 
service act interferes with none of the constitutional duties of 
the secretary of state and that his subordinates having custody 
of the Great Seal and of cash ought certainly to be classified and 
examined with special care. 
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In People vs, Loeffler, 175 111. 595, the Supreme Court said: 

The civil service act does not take away the power of appoint- 
ment, but qualifies such power by requiring appointments to be made 
from persons who have been ascertained to be competent by exam- 
inations under the civil service act. . . Neither the city clerk 
nor any other public officer should appoint men to subordinate posi- 
tions in his office unless they are qualified to perform the duties of 
such positions. The civil service act merely substitutes the results 
of the examination required by such act for the uncontrolled will of 
the appointing officer in the matter of selecting those who are to 
perform the required duties. 

The same court has said: 

The civil service commission has no power to perform the duties 
of any other office. Its duties relate to tests of merit for the appoint- 
ment and removal of state employees and to maintaining a higher 
standard of merit in entering and remaining in the state service. 
An auditor examining the books of a bank does not interfere with 
the work of the bank or discredit its officers. The census taker does 
not stop the wheels of manufacture, nor does a system of book- 
keeping, of checks and vouchers imposed by the legislature upon all 
state officers diminish their executive power. The power of appoint- 
ment and removal remains intact under a law which makes ascer- 
tained competency, merit and fitness a necessary condition in the 
manner and method of its exercise. 

To sum up the legal situation, both the rule of one and the 
rule of three are constitutional, probably in all states, though in 
New York and Massachusetts adoption of the rule of one would 
necessitate revision of the law concerning probation and the 
status of probationers. But beyond this there is a popular reason 
for preferring the rule of one to the rule of three. The American 
people has a very sportsmanlike prejudice in favor of the square 
deal. The government advertises an examination, represents it 
as a practical test, as vocational merit and an open competition. 
The government lays down the rules of the game and the candi- 
dates buckle in and play it. There is a winner under those rules. 
But, under the New York plan, the government can welch and 
refuse to give the winner so much as a try out and in his stead 
take one of the first two losers. You are a winner, but we won't 
even consider you. It is obvious that the government is not a 
sport and the winner is very human when he starts a scandalous 
story. He won the prize fairly and from the blackest of motives, 
they took it away from him. The civil service is a fraud — steer 
clear of it. The Illinois plan requires the government to accept 
the consequences of its own examinations and to give the prize 
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winner the prize of a fair trial on the job and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the first probationer is appointed. For ex- 
ample, there were last year 218 rejections on probation in the 
Chicago city service, and 208 of them were made on the advice 
of the police training school for probationers, that is solely on 
the instructors' ratings : 

Carl Schurz said: 

According to true democratic principle, the merit system means 
that the offices must be open to all citizens according to their fitness 
to fill them; that they must be most open to those who are most fit 
to fill them and that free and equal opportunity must be furnished 
to all for showing who are most fit, whether they be rich or poor, 
politicians or no politicians, backed by influence or not backed. 

A candidate who has read Curtis and Eaton and Schurz may 
well inquire why do they send three persons to fill one vacancy? 
The department needs but one man, why should it be bothered 
with the other two? That possible defects in an examination are 
to be miraculously cured by the casual inspection of successful 
candidates by the appointing officer is not a very plausible reason 
and when the local statesman steps forward and says it means 
that you have got to see me, his explanation is apt to be accepted. 
As his first practical lesson in civil service, the candidate learns 
that no one, not even the merit law, contemplates that he shall 
rely on his merit alone, but that he shall supplement it with in- 
fluence. After the open competition on merit, comes the back- 
stairs competition of the friends of the first three candidates. 

Hon. William A. Prendergast, Comptroller of New York, has 
said (3 Proc. N. A. C. S. C. 36) : 

(In New York) there are many ways of beating the civil service 
law. I would not like to admit all the ways I have heard of. . 
A young man stood first on the list for the Finance Department. He 
was summoned and asked whether he would like to have the place. 
He said "yes." He was told he would get it. But the next day the 
Hon. Percy Nagel called and said that the third man on the list was 
a great friend of his and a much more desirable citizen. The law 
permits the appointing officer to select one from three. What more 
natural than that the Hon. Percy Nagel should be gratified? . 
I know the law says no political influence shall be used in making an 
appointment, but it is done all the time. I think that having a require- 
ment of that sort in the law brings it into disrepute. It is a mistake 
to have a system under which, when a man on the list finds that he 
will be certified, he goes to his district leader, who in turn sees the 
appointing officer. That is what must be done now under the rule of 
three. It makes Pecksniff's of men. When the departure is made 
from taking the highest, the way is open to the exercise of political 
influence. 
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When the Mayor of the City of New York wishes to impress 
his friendship for merit civil service principles upon our metro* 
politan population, he issues an order directing his appointing 
officers to take the highest name on the list or to supply him with 
the strongest reasons for not doing so, and he usually compiles 
and publishes^ statistics showing the very large number of cases 
in which he and his have appointed the first person on the eligible 
list and the very few cases where for purely merit reasons, he 
made the tiniest of departures for the rule of one. Three New 
York Mayors have done this. It is evidence that they know the 
New York civil service law is wrong and the course which they 
follow is precisely the course laid down in the Illinois law. 

The National Assembly of Civil Service Commissions spent 
three years in drafting a model or standard civil service law to 
serve as a guide and standard to aid those interested in the intro- 
duction of merit systems. Section 5 of that Standard Law con- 
tains the rule of one. 

In 9 Proc. N. A. C. S. C. 100, it appears that the following 
motion was made by Colonel William Gorham Rice of the New 
York State Civil Service Commission: 

"This conference approves the principles enunciated in the 
proposed law, except that part in relation to the competitive ex- 
amination of the civil service commissioners and upon that por- 
tion the committee is requested to sit again." 

The Standard Law was debated for two days; I quote the 
following extracts from the Proceedings: 

Colonel Rice (New York State) : I should like to ask the per- 
mission of the Assembly to withdraw my motion in f&vour of the 
Resolutions which will be presented by President Mdskowitz of the 
New York Municipal Commission. 

The Chairmarif Mr. Doty (Los Angeles County Commission) : If 
there is no objection the chair will hold that the motion is withdrawn 
and will entertain the Resolution. 

Dr. Moskowitz (Municipal Commission of New York) : I sub- 
mit this resolution as a substitute for the amendment submitted by 
Colonel Rice. 

Resolved that the National Assembly accepts the Report of the 
Committee on Model Law. In accepting this report the Assembly 
recognizes that the draft contains provisions with respect to re- 
movals and to appointment of Commissioners concerning which there 
is an honest difference of opinion among civil service officers. There- 
fore the Assembly submits the draft with alternative proposals cover- 
ing these differences of fundamental viewpoint. 
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The Resolution of Dr. Moskowitz was unanimously adopted. 
Today the Secretary of the Assembly will send you a draft em- 
bodying the rule of one if you write for help in drafting a new 
civil service law. 

The New York state and municipal commissioners were pres- 
ent in Ottawa in 1917 when the rule of one in the Standard Law 
was read; they were present when the same provision was pre- 
sented at Los Angeles in 1916 and also at Pueblo in 1915. No 
voice was heard to suggest that the rule of three could be a 
model for any service. The adoption of the rule of one was 
unanimous and no one questioned it during three years or since. 

In 1912, Mr. Curtis (Massachusetts Commission) defended 
the rule of three on the legal theory with which we are familiar. 
He admitted the political pulling and hauling, but found consola- 
tion in the alleged fact that appointing officers are good judges 
of firmness and definiteness of character, high pitched voices, 
winning personality and a capacity to jolly an inquirer out of the 
office in a good humor. Mr. Breese (Springfield Commission) 
replied (4 Proc. N. A. C. S. C. 66) : 

"If you have a probationary period of three or six months 
the necessity for a certification of three is not apparent. The 
fairest way is to take the highest man and then have a proba- 
tionary period." 

In 1915, Mr. William H. Miller, Superintendent of Employ- 
ment of Sears, Roebuck & Co., was interrogated by a committee 
of civil service commissioners as follows: 

Q. Do you think it sound employment practice to allow the de- 
partment heads to choose one of the three best applicants? 

A. No, I think it is better not to bother them. We are guided 
by the general employment policy of the company, we are posted on 
labor conditions and are supposed to have proper selective methods. 
If an employment office is not able to make a better selection than 
our departments could make by themselves, it would, of course, follow 
that the employment office should be dispensed with. We make mis- 
takes occasionally and some disqualifications develop only on the job. 
Our departments, however, are not in the least backward about ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction, but sometimes it is due to general labor con- 
ditions, to our salary schedules and faults which reside in the depart- 
ment and not in the employes. But the department's views are help- 
ful and should always be carefully looked into. 

Q. Would sending three persons to one vacancy open the door 
to abuse? 

A. That would be foolish. I understood your question to mean 
let them look over the records. 
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A gentleman from Baltimore argues thus against the rule 
of one: 

"An educated negro may head an eligible list and as he can- 
not be tolerated for a probationary period, however short, the 
rule of three allows a leeway sufficient to avoid him." 



The answer is that there are many cases where certain 
classes in the community cannot be tolerated in certain positions 
and that what we want is not leeway to avoid them and a hypo- 
critical admission of them to an examination when they can 
never be appointed, but a candid absolute bar from examination 
because of obvious disqualification for the particular grade of 
service. A white youth cannot at present be tolerated as an at- 
tendant in a home for wayward girls ; a lawyer cannot be admit- 
ted to a doctor's examination ; women cannot be firemen ; and old 
age and extreme youth are generally barred. All these open and 
absolute exclusions rest on merit reasons — obvious unfitness. Our 
views of what constitutes obvious unfitness change with the years 
and from state to state. I remember the time when women ob- 
viously could not be policemen and a time back of that when it 
was indecent and scandalous to admit them to any but a very 
few positions. There are today black men's positions and white 
men's positions and positions open to both, the former more 
numerous in the north and less so in the south, because the con- 
cept of fitness and unfitness differs in the North from the South- 
ern concept. The color question has nothing to do with the rule 
of three. It is properly an administrative question to be hon- 
estly dealt with under the common statutory clause modifying 
open competition with limitations in the rules as to residence, 
age, sex, health, habits, moral character and preliminary qualifi- 
cations to perform the duties of such positions. 

Texas bars "any applicant whose presence in the service 
would be likely to create friction among the public employees." 

A very careful examination of the decisions of the supreme 
court of the United States concerning the statutes made under 
the Fourteenth amendment shows that these exclusions by state 
law are valid. A state may exclude any class of citizens from 
its service. 

It would seem that the public sense of justice bearing upon 
the open and candid ruling of administrative officials will attain 
a better adjustment of conflicting claims concerning color, sex, 
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age and the like, than any dodge like the rule of three which de- 
pends for its efficacy on the assumption that only one colored 
person, one woman or one youth will head the list. 

There is one interesting difference between the New York 
rule of three and the federal rule of three. The New York rule 
is silent on the point as to where the three certified eligibles must 
go to get a character. Comptroller Prendergast says it is to the 
district leader. But section 10 of the federal law authorizes 
Senators and Congressmen specifically to make these interesting 
recommendations as to character to the appointing officers. There 
is where the three merit eligibles have to go. I have seen speci- 
mens of these characters and from them it appears that Repub- 
lican Congressmen take a gloomy and pessimistic view of the 
character of a Democrat who proposes to lift the best post office 
in the district by standing first on the eligible list for it. A few 
weeks ago the Indianapolis congressman announced in the public 
press that he would name the Indianapolis postmaster from 
among the first three eligibles. Such cases are common through- 
out the country. Do you think the federal rule of three is a 
good advertisement for the merit system and calculated to en- 
courage applicants who happen also to be Democrats or persons 
without political pull? I do not. 

Let us be honest with ourselves, the rule of three is a sop 
and nothing but a sop to the politicians, part of the price we paid 
for a part merit law. We have become accustomed to it. To 
justify it, we conjure up visions of bad commissions and bad 
examinations. Of course, it makes no difference whether one, 
three or fifty incompetents are certified and the produce of a bad 
commission is apt to be bad. The whole argument lies in this 
nutshell. Given an employment department, which does all that 
such a department can and should do, is it better on the actual 
try out to say to the appointing officer, you have got to take one 
of three eligibles on casual inspection and keep him for a period 
of probation or is it better to supply eligibles one by one to com- 
plete their examination by satisfying the appointing officer, who 
is bound to base his judgment on merit reasons only, subject to 
the penalties and supervision which restrict all examiners. Which 
is the common sense view to take? 
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THE RULE OF ONE OUT OF THREE 
By Hon. William Gorham Rice 



I greatly appreciate the privilege of presenting to the League 
considerations in favor of a certification of three eligibles to an 
appointing officer and thus giving him the opportunity of choice 
from such three, as opposed to the plan of certification only of 
the one eligible who stands highest on a list. Yet, it is with 
some hesitation, not to say trepidation, that I enter upon the 
discussion of this question with my courteous antagonist and 
friend who has just spoken. 

What I shall say will be chiefly from the standpoint that the 
value of certification of three has been shown in practice and has 
given satisfaction both to eligibles as a whole and to appointing 
officers. 

■ 

In the New York State service — .the service with which I am 
best acquainted — the Civil Service Commission has by the cer- 
tification of three been enabled to maintain a fair, co-operative 
relationship with the administrative officers through seven years 
past, and at the same time has confirmed the hold of the merit 
system upon the people of the state. However, the most valuable 
contribution that I can make, I think, is to submit, as I shall 
later, the opinions on this question of saveral men well-known in 
their direct association with various phases of the competitive 
public service. 

In a discussion of this question three elements are to be con- 
sidered: 1, the public; 2, the appointing power — the higher 
officials, and 3, the eligibles — ^those who seek competitive positions. 
The second group offers two types of officials : One type is that 
of the official, who in good faith accepts the competitive merit 
system, and the other type is represented by the official who 
announces he has no sympathy with the civil service law and so 
is found constantly endeavoring to evade it. 

Bearing in mind what I think is the developed function of 
the merit system, I shall proceed along in confirmative and con- 
structive lines, and to consider the friendly official rather than 
dwell upon the disciplinary and regulative features of the civil 
service law, which are the features which have to be employed 
with officials of the antagonistic type. 
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Grover Cleveland was chosen Governor of New York State in 
1882 by a majority of 192,854, a majority of magnitude until then 
not conceived as possible. 

One of his first acts as Governor was to further the passage 
of the State Civil Service Law. No better indication of the 
importance he attached to the merit system exists than the type 
of the three men he chose as members of the first State Civil 
Service Commission. For the presidency of the commission he 
selected the distinguished statesman Andrew Dickson White, of 
Ithaca, and when Mr. White found himself unable to accept the 
honor, John Jay, of New York, was named. As the other 
members of the commission, the Governor appointed Augustus 
Schoonmaker, of Kingston, and Henry Richmond, of Buffalo. 
Any one of these three men might have been, indeed at different 
times I think they all were, suggested as fit nominees for the 
governorship itself. 

In 1895 I became a United States Civil Service Commissioner, 
having been appointed by President Cleveland to succeed Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who had resigned to become a Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City. 

In the course of a letter to President Cleveland some months 
later I asked him whether he cared to make any suggestion as 
to a magazine article I was preparing. His reply closed by 
saying: 

I think if I were writing an article on Civil Service Reform, I 
should make its strong points: 

1st. A contrast between its fairness to applicants and its bene- 
fits to the Public Service, and the selections made through political 
preference and influence. 

2nd. An insistence that the system is abundantly justified when 
it can be demonstrated that it leads in the direction of good govern- 
ment aside from any other consideration based upon sentiment or 
moral speculation. 

While vindication of the system must necessarily condemn prac- 
tices opposed to it, I would not cheaply and to tiresome iteration harp 
on "Spoils," "Spoils System'' and "Spoilsmen." 

Incidentally, it should be said that veteran preference not 
infrequently resolves itself into a certification of one name only, 
inasitiuch as the appointing officer is compelled to select, to 
promote, to reinstate the only veteran whose name appears on 
the certification, I believe this possibility had something to do 
with the defeat of veteran preference last month in New York 
State by a majority of over 390,000 in the largest vote ever cast 
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upon a constitutional amendment. This victory for the merit 
system in which the League and the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association largely bore the brunt of the battle was 
the conclusion of perhaps the most important contest involving 
the civil service that has ever been carried on in the United 
States. And I believe that the general esteem in which the 
work of the New York State Civil Service Commission now is 
held was a material factor in the satisfactory result of this 
state wide referendum. An important part in that general 
esteem is the attitude of fair-minded appointing officers to that 
State Commission's procedure. Many such appointing officers 
would assuredly have felt antagonism to the competitive system 
had the commi«rsion or the law compelled the appointment of 
the one, the highest eligible rather than allowing a choice 
from three. 

Without going further into our satisfactory relationship 
with the officers of the state, I will progress to the statements 
of three or four authorities earlier referred to. 

3Ir. George E, Wales, 

Meniber of United States Civil Service Commission 

1. Under the federal civil service rules, selection for appoint- 
ment from a certificate containing only one name cannot be 
forced and can be made only upon relinquishment by the 
appointing officer of his Constitutional right. Such practice 
was followed in the rural carrier service for several years 
after classification of that service, with this modification; that 
protest by the patrons of the office against the appointment of 
the eligible certified would be followed by investigation. In 
1910 the Postmaster-General recommended that the rule pro- 
viding for the certification of three names for all other parts 
of the service should be applied to the rural carrier service. 
The Commission could not very well oppose the proposition for 
the reason, as pointed out above, that a provision of the civil 
service act, based upon the constitutional right, provided for 
the certification of more than one name. In addition, the fol- 
lowing considerations appeal to the Commission: 

2. The provision for the certification of more than one name 
supplements the requirement of competitive examination on 
the principle that an examination is not infallible, and that 
so far as concerns the qualifications tested by the examination 
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those rated highest are practically equally qualified. The per- 
soDality of the second or third eligible on the register might be 
such as to make his appointment most desirable, but it is evident 
that no competitive rating on such an element as that of 
character is feasible. 

3. Under a certification of more than one name the appoint- 
ing officer, who is also the officer exercising administrative 
control over the appointee, shares with the Commission respon- 
sibility in making selection for appointment; and under such a 
system better results are naturally expected because the 
appointing officer, realizing his responsibility, will, if he is 
conscientious, exercise greater interest in both his efforts to 
select the best of those certified and in the efficiency of the 
force after appointment. If the Commission should be charged 
with the entire responsibility of selection, as in the case of the 
certification of a single name, it would be necessary, in order 
to discharge this responsibility properly, to supplement the 
examination with a personal and unbiased inquiry concerning 
the eligible. 

4. In all the arguments pertaining to the rural carrier 
service, it was contended that the character and acceptability 
of an appointee in the rural carrier service especially ought to 
be known with reasonable definiteness before his appointment, 
and that the Commission was not in a position to undertake to 
ascertain positively the character and acceptability of ap- 
pointees for this service. Personal inquiry on the ground by a 
Government representative seems to be the only, sure method 
of securing definite knowledge of some essential elements of 
fitness, which should be available before appointment; and in 
certification of three names .the responsibility of such personal 
inquiry is shared by the department. 

5. I cannot speak with reference to the civil service of the 
States or municipalities. Conditions may be so different that 
the certification of a single name may be preferable. I am sat- 
isfied that the application of the rule requiring the certification 
of a single name for the federal service would add much to 
the work of the Commission without any corresponding benefits. 
It would doubtless result in greater restrictions with reference 
to age limits, physical conditions, and also add to the number 
of examinations; and the Commission would doubtless receive 
numerous objections to individuals which under the present 
rule are rare. 
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6. A majority, and perhaps two-thirds, of the selections 
made are of the highest name on a certificate. The reason for 
failure to select the name standing highest is often evident, and 
i» due to the person's age, health record, instability in previous 
employment, or deficient rating in some particular subject of 
the examination. The Commission does not believe that as a 
rule selections are influenced by political considerations. 

Mr, Seward C. Simons, 

Member of Council, National Civil Service Reform League 

1. Peculiar Temperamental Conditions. It very frequently 
happens that there are certain personal antipathies which 
materially affect the efficiency of work. The head of a depart- 
ment, for example, may be adversely affected by some given 
race or color to such a degree that he could not work readily 
with an appointee of this kind. 

2. Special Abilities. In a formal examination, even when 
supplemented by a careful oral test, the one at the head of the 
eligibles may not possess that special ability or experience 
which may be peculiarly desirable in or suited to a given posi- 
tion. The appointing head is more likely to find some of these 
special abilities among the three highest eligibles. 

3. Personal Friendship. Some of our more orthodox friends 
would be scandalized at the thought of appointing anybody 
because of personal friendship. Nevertheless, in business, this 
is a very important factor, and given three persons of absolutely 
equal efficiency, personality and experience, the department 
head should be permitted to appoint hisi personal friend, know- 
ing him and having confidence in him, if such appointing officer 
feels better work will so be done. 

4. Co-operation Between Department Head and Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Experience has shown that it is always diffi- 
cult to bring about entire co-operation between the appointing 
power and the Commission. The former almost invariably 
feels that his prerogatives are being diminished by the Com- 
mission. This is much heightened by a requirement forcing 
the department head to accept the single individual certified to 
the position. If on the other hand, he is made to feel that the 
Commission is really a help in bringing to his consideration 
properly qualified persons, then he is more likely to welcome 
the Commission's work and to assist it in co-operating in the 
proper spirit. 
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5. Department Responsibility. When a department head 
has been limited to one eligible, he cannot be held responsible 
for the actions and efficiency of his appointee to the same 
degree as where he is given a freer hand. 

Mr. Joseph J, Reilly, 

Chief Examiner, Massachusetts State Civil Service Commission 

1. No system of examination, no matter how carefully de- 
vised, is certain to guarantee that the best man comes to the 
top of an eligible list. 

2 An appointing officer naturally feels that the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of his office rests upon him and accordingly 
he does not take kindly to any move which entirely destroys his 
right to have something to say about the selection of his 
employees. By limiting his choice to three, we are not abso- 
lutely abrogating his right of selection which we would be doing 
if we should certify only the first name on the list. It seems 
to me good psychology to refrain from, such an absolute 
limitation. 

3. The certification of three names places a certain amount 
of responsibility on the shoulders of the appointing officer, a 
highly desirable thing to do. 

4. It may be said that the limiting of the names certified to 
one is as logical as the limiting to three, but this argument is 
unsound. I believe the Supreme Court of New York State 
substantially said when it announced that should one name only 
be certified, that such. civil service provision would deprive the 
appointing officer of his rights, since in effect it was the actual 
naming of an appointee. 

5. The physchological argument mentioned in the second 
paragraph is valuable and too often ignored. If the answer to 
the other objections raised were adequate, that remaining 
argument would still prove powerful. As Mr. R. H. Dana pointed 
out at the convention in Ottawa in 1916 "civil service sup- 
porters must beware of driving their theories too far ahead of 
the people's acquiescence in them." 

Mr. Charles F, Smollin, 

Chief Clerk, New York Transit Commission 

1. The leaving to an appointing officer of the discretion to 
choose one of the three, approaches as near as may be the pro- 
cedure followed in private employ. The choice is necessarily 
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restricted but a department head is, after all, entitled to a cer- 
tain latitude in the appointments of those upon whom he must 
rely for service. Competitive tests are not and cannot be made 
a perfect measure of the value of an employee to the civil 
service. If choice is allowed from the first three, possibility of 
inequity is not so great as if the choice were confined to one. 

2. The presumed greater familiarity of the department 
head with the required qualifications for a particular job, gives 
the plan of the selection of one out of three a corrective value 
over the attempt to develop all such qualifications by a civil 
service commission. 

3. The exercise of choice to his benefit develops in the 
chosen eligible a sentiment of personal devotion to the appoint- 
ing power, which is often more marked than would be the case 
were such eligible entitled to the place as a matter of right. 
Is not this sentiment often of value and upon the whole 
desirable? 

4. Where an addition is to be made to a given group, say of 
stenographers, the personality and other makeup of the 
appointee to be added to that group is of importance. Where 
a machine must function as a whole, all the cogs of that machine 
must be in harmony, and the addition, to this group of an 
employee of an antagonistic frame of mind, of one who would 
not co-operate and enter into the spirit of the force, might very 
well seriously hamper the efficiency of the whole bureau. Three 
choices at least lessens the difficulty. 

5. Particularly in lower salaried jobs, the question of loca- 
tion is an important factor. Where a job pays only a small 
amount per month, other things being equal, an appointing 
officer would be justified in choosing from the three candidates 
the applicant who lives closest to the job, and yet this choice 
might not be first on the list. Time and cost in daily travel 
to a job ought to be considered. 

6. Many civil service examinations do not attempt a test of 
executive ability. The appointing officer by his interview with 
the first three eligibles on the list may ascertain indications of 
such ability. 

7. Many civil service tests do not consider the important 
factor of personality and character. The opportunity to choose 
from three names submitted allows the appointing officer to 
give consideration to personal traits, which he deems desirable. 

Besides these I would refer to the admirable opinion of 
Justice Herrick in the Balcom case where he says: 
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To accomplish the second purpose, the elimination of the element 
of partisanship and personal favoritism, the problem was how far the 
law or rules should go in limiting the power of appointment. If it 
was restricted to desig^nating the person at the top of the list, then 
all the benefit to be deprived from a personal inspection and inquiries 
of and about the candidate, which are frequently so valuable, would 
be lost. Then, too, good service required that there should be some 
responsibility in the appointing officer; and it was recognized that 
power and responsibility go together, that one cannot exist without 
the other, and that to compel the appointing officer to appoint the 
person adjudged by the civil service examiner to have passed the 
best examination, was to deprive such appointing officer of all power 
and relieve him of all responsibility, and practically to vest the power 
of appointment in the civil service examiners. Therefore, the course 
adopted was to restrict the appointing power to a selection from a 
limited number of those standing highest, as the result of the com- 
petitive examination, thus preserving some degree of power and 
responsibility, and limiting, so far as other requirements permitted, 
the opportunity for the exercise of partisanship or favoritism. (Peo- 
ple ex rel Balcom v. Mosher, 45 App. Div. 68.) 

Also I would refer to the brief comment of Collier as 
follows : 

Limitation to a Choice From the Three Highest: Is the rule that 
permits the appointing officer to exercise his discretion among the 
three persons standing highest upon the list constitutional? If there 
were no precedents, and if there had not been years of adherence 
to such a policy, and were there in the Constitution no provision 
recognizing or requiring competitive examinations as a test for 
appointment to the civil service, we should have said, the limitation 
to three persons was so great a restriction of the power of appoint- 
ment that it was unconstitutional. But however the case may stand 
with the Federal service, in the State service the limitation to three 
would seem to be proper, for here we have a constitutional provision 
requiring competitive examinations whenever practicable, and "com- 
petition" must be construed as requiring something more than mere 
"qualification*' examinations; furthermore, the constitutional provi- 
sion was adopted with the idea of embodying into the organic law 
of the State a system of civil service reform which had then been 
sanctioned by statute for eleven years, and which had always required 
the appointment of one of the three highest. This limitation or restric- 
tion was unquestionably known to, and in the minds of the framers 
of the Constitution. Judge Martin's opinion in the Balcom case, 168 
N. Y. 32, substantially recognizes the constitutionality of the restric- 
tion of the appointing officer to a choice from the first three names. 
(Collier on Clivil Service, page 234.) 

In closing I might say that where an appointee was not to 
come into actual relationship with the head of an office, as 
for instance, where there are a hundred minor clerkships, the 
certification of the highest eligible only might be justified but 
that better still would be the certification of the three highest 
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with the requirement that the appointing officer should report 
to the civil service commission the reasons for the selection of 
any but the highest. This same principle would apply to 
appointment of postmasters, that is to say, certification of three, 
but announcement of reasons why choice of any but the highest 
was made. In the present state of the art, best results in main- 
taining the merit system I believe can be obtained, considering 
the whole civil service field, if the appointing power has for 
all positions in which there is more or less personal contact 
with the head of the office the opportunity to choose any one 
of the three highest eligibles. 

MR. CHARLES B. WILBY: 

I have been very much, interested in the able presentation 
on the part of both of these advocates. My experience as a 
Civil Service Commissioner leads me very strongly to agree 
with Col. Rice. 

I appreciate that the "One Man Rule' or the "Rule of One" 
is better, no doubt, in such cases as Postmasters, heads of de- 
partments, etc., but where there is a subordinate to be appointed, 
the reasons given by two of the gentlemen referred to by Col. 
Rice, particularly the good reason given by Mr. Simons, show 
the value of the "Rule of Three" : 

The loyalty induced by the gratitude for the appointment, 
where the appointment is made from three names, cannot but 
have an influence, and the friction induced, and the lack of 
loyalty of the appointee whose name alone is certified, may 
lead him to say to the head of the department: "You had 
to employ me. I will stick to the rules and do my duty, but 
I won't do anything more for you because you did not pick 
me out." 

Then the situation may arise where the head of a department 
is obliged to take a man who is offensive to him; he may have 
a bad breath or there may be other reasons why he does not 
want him leaning over him and working with him, and in such 
cases the rule of three prevents friction. 

We depend upon public support. Why is it that the Volstead 
Act cannot be enforced? Because it has not public opinion 
behind it to the degree of one-half of one per cent. Public 
opinion is not behind one-half of one per cent, and that is the 
reason why there is so little sympathy with the enforcement 
of the Act. 
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Mr. Dana has suggested to me what is often in my mind: 
That we must not drive our theory too far. President Harding 
says that he would apply business methods in matters of public 
employment. If business methods such as are used in any 
business institution were used in public employment, the Civil 
Service Reform League would be unnecessary, and the Civil 
Service Commission would be unnecessary. If the methods of 
business men were used by appointing officers; if they did not 
attempt to pay their private debts with the public money, or 
carry out the Jackson doctrine of "To the victor belongs the 
spoils," we could disband, but it is because they won't da that 
that Civil Service Commissions are necessary. 

Our methods of filling the places are bound to be unsatis- 
factory in many cases ; it cannot be done without making some 
friction, but we want to make the least friction possible so 
that we won't have the head of a department displeased by 
some appointment forced upon him by the "Rule of One," so 
that he makes hostile public opinion every time he opens his 
mouth. 

It is my experience that the duty of this organization is to 
encourage everything^ that can lessen the friction between 
Civil Service Commissioners and the heads of departments and 
I am satisfied that, while in some cases there will be friction, 
we may largely eliminate it in the course of time by the use 
of the "Rule of Three." 

I have in mind the case which Mr. Foulke told us about 
last night, of the Postmaster, where the third man was selected 
because of the influence of a Congressman. If the Postmaster 
General was obliged to appoint the first on the list to be the 
Postmaster in a little town, there could not be any friction 
produced by that compulsory appointment. Let it be that the 
first man on the list should be appointed in places like that, 
or where the head of a department is to be appointed, but 
where the appointee is a subordinate, the "Rule of One" may- 
make trouble and breed friction and a hostile public opinion 
except in rare cases. 

MR. NELSON S. SPENCEH: 

I only wish to say a word or two with reference to Mr. 
Catherwood's argument. The question, it seems to me, is whether 
or not -we are discussing an academic proposition. If we are 
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discussing an academic proposition, I have nothing to oppose to 
Mr. Catherwood's position. But it seems to me he has somewhat 
admitted a case against him when he said that no system what- 
ever would work unless it were properly and efficiently adminis- 
tered; it did not matter whether we had under those circum- 
stances a "Rule of One" or a '*Rule of Three." 

What we have in the Civil Service system is an imperfect 
arrangement for procuring candidates for public office, and to 
that, I think, we all agree. But it is the one which, so far as we 
can judge up to date, has proved to be the best device; it will 
never work perfectly; it is impossible that it should work 
perfectly. 

We have to admit the fact that there always will be in the 
public mind, and to my mind there always ought to be an ap- 
pointing officer. Now, Mr. Catherwood's system dispenses with 
the appointing officer; the appointing officer in his case is the 
Civil Service Commission, a machine which is set up to turn out, 
by a process after examination, the one candidate for that posi- 
tion as being the best which can be procured. If the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission did that, and could do it, I am quite ready to 
agree with Mr. Catherwood's proposition as being absolutely 
correct. 

We know, on the other hand, that no Civil Service Commis- 
sion ever has succeeded in doing that, and I venture to prophesy 
that no Civil Service Conrniission ever will succeed in doing it. 

Mr. Catherwood meets that proposition to an extent by say- 
ing that the candidate who is proposed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission has not yet completely undergone his examination; he 
still has to undergo a portion of his examination before the gen- 
tleman who is called the appointing officer. It is not until that 
appointing officer is through with him that he receives his 
appointment. 

The difficulty with that position is that the appointing officer 
conducts no competitive examination; all he conducts is an ex- 
amination which is based upon his personal preference of a par- 
ticular candidate for the place, and if he does not like him, he is, as 
Mr. Catherwood states, dismissed ; that is to say, he ceases, after 
that, to be eligible for any other place, so that instead of having 
a civil service machine turning out the most and best available 
candidates for any place, all the Civil Service Commission does is 
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to turn out a candidate who may be thrown over more or less at 
the caprice of the individual, who, in Mr. Catherwood's scheme, 
is called an appointing officer. 

Personally, I believe that any system which we may devise 
is going to be efficient to the precise extent in which it functions. 
In other words, if it is a workable system it should be adopted 
independent of any logic ; if it is unworkable, we want to modify 
it so as to make it workable. The system which we have under 
the Federal law of 1883, and under the New York law of 1883, 
down to the present time, has proved to be, so far as we can 
judge from the testimony of a large number of people, a work- 
able system. If they like a different system in Illinois, I am 
perfectly content that they should have it, but I am not content 
that they should come from Illinois to New York and impose 
their system on us because they think they are more perfect 
than we are. 

We are satisfied with what we have. In the State of New 
York we have no particular discontent. So far as we know, — Col. 
Rice may correct me if I am wrong in that respect, — ^there has 
been no criticism of the proposition that the appointing officers 
should have the choice of a certain number of candidates, which 
have been fixed by a decision of the Court of Appeals as being 
three in number; and in that connection, I might say that that 
decision was based upon a law which was drawn by the Civil 
Service -Reform Association, and other people who were inter- 
ested in Civil Service Reform, which proceeded upon Mr. Cather- 
wood's theory, and provided that the first name on the list must 
be taken ; and it was overthrown by the Court of Appeals because 
the court said the law in that respect was unconstitutional. We 
acquiesced and we gave up our theory ; and on the whole we are 
satisfied with the general outcome. We are not particularly dis- 
contented as long as the system does work, and that is the situa- 
tion in New York. 

There is one other thing I would like to say, and that is with 
reference to the statement of Mr. Catherwood concerning the 
Mayor of New York. It is quite true that it was Mayor Gaynor 
who proposed to have the first-named on the list appointed. When 
he said that he was speaking specifically about the policemans' 
list, which is a very long list, and it did not very much matter 
in that case whether the policeman appointed was the first-named 
on the list or not. The fact was that there were so many nameft 
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available that sooner or later the head of the Department would 
get his chance to appoint a particular man. However, it is true 
that the first-named on the list ought to be appointed in many 
cases; and if any real appointing officer assumes what he ought 
to recognize as the best policy, he will appoint the candidate 
standing highest. Mayor Gaynor said such candidate must be 
appointed, because he, responsible for the city government, 
wished to deprive the heads of departments of all discretion. But 
the case of a policeman is a very different proposition from a 
case where there is only one man to be chosen for an important 
place. An appointing officer under these circumstances must, or 
at least ought to have the right to exercise some discretion^ in 
making an appointment. If he wants to exercise it, I see no 
reason why he should be deprived of that right. 

The difficulty about making a rule which will fit all cases is 
that it would necessarily be a rule, with very numerous excep- 
tions. The best we can do is to make more or less of a rule of 
thumb and say, that as a general proposition, the appointing 
officer shall have the right to take one out of three certified 
names. I am quite willing to agree that under certain circum- 
stances it will not work advantageously, at least from our point 
of view; but we cannot make a rule to meet each particular case, 
and I don't think it is wise to attempt to do so. We may as well 
be content with the general principle. 

MR. LEWIS H. VAN DUSEN : 

After more than four years experience as a Civil Service 
Commissioner under the Rule of Four, two years as an appoint- 
ing officer under the Rule of Three, and now two years again 
as a Commissioner under the Rule of Two, I am not nearly so 
decided as to what is best for the service as I used to be ten 
years ago. Then I was very much in favor of the Rule of Three 
and vigorously opposed Mr. Catherwood's advocacy of the Rule 
of One. Now I am rather glad that we have some men in the 
League's Council who are in favor of the Rule of One. 

Pennsylvania Law now requires the appointment of one 
of the first two eligibles ; which is a considerable improvement 
over our former Rule of Four, but I am not entirely clear in 
my own mind as to whether a Rule of One or a Rule of Two 
is best for the Service. However, each additional year's experi- 
ence in the administration of a Civil Service law inclines me 
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more and more toward the Rule of One. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that any effort to change the Pennsylvania law from the 
Rule of Two back to its former Rule of Four should be strenu- 
ously and vigorously opposed. 

There are a few observations or thoughts which I should 
like to present at this time. Do we believe in divided responsi- 
bility? Personally, I think it fundamentally wrong, and to 
those who agree with me as to this, there is a very persuasive 
argument for the Rule of One. The employment department 
of the government, in my judgment, should be solely responsi- 
ble for the kind of employes that it furnishes to the govern- 
ment. Of course that responsibility ceases at the end of the 
probationary (or try out) period, when responsibility is directly 
transferred from the employment agency (the Civil Service 
Commission) to the appointing officer, the latter having deter- 
mined, after a three months' trial, to keep and permanently 
appoint the employe furnished by the Civil Service Commission. 
However, during the three months of the probationary (the try 
out) period or until and after the appointing officer has had 
opportunity to obtain an actual every-day demonstration of the 
work to be performed and in the light of that demonstration has 
acted by permanent appointment or otherwise, it is my opinion 
that under the Rule of One, this sole responsibility is and should 
be on the Civil Service Commission. That is where the respon- 
sibility and the undivided responsibility for public employes 
belongs during the probationary or try-out period. 

Now it is stated that under the Rule of One the appointing 
officer is forced to take one individual. As a practical matter, 
under the Rule of Three he is often forced to take one indi- 
vidual. Under the Rule of One, he is forced to take by opera- 
tion of law, and if the Commission does its work properly, he 
is forced to take by processes of efficiency. Under the Rule of 
Three he is often forced to take by order of the politician. This 
latter is undoubtedly often true in the federal, state and city 
government when — by way of illustration — it frequently hap- 
pens that a bureau chief, desiring eligible No. 1 because he 
knows or believes him or her to be more fit for the work than 
No. 2 or 3, nevertheless recommends No. 2 or 3 for appoint- 
ment because a request so to do comes from the head of the 
department or from the chief executive, which request in the 
last analysis is due to the fact that a politician or politicians 
or friends of No. 3 wanted No. 3 appointed, regardless of No. 
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3's relative fitness for the work as compared with No. 1 or 
No. 2. 

For eight years or more, it has been my privilege to help 
enforce three different Civil Service laws; two from the angle 
of the Civil Service Commissioner and one from the angle of an 
appointing officer, and my past experience does not impel me 
irrevocably or even definitely to any particular rule. 

The Rule of Two now in force in the City of Philadelphia 
works well. However, I am inclined to believe that practical 
experience in the administration of Civil Service laws is gradu- 
ally educating me into an advocate of the Rule of One. 

I appreciate the opportunity of making these observations, 
and like the others present, I am grateful to Mr. Catherwood 
and Colonel Rice for their able discussion of the problem, the 
proper solution of which in federal, state and municipal gov- 
ernment is so important to all citizens. 

MR. ARTHUR J. LACY : 

We are working under the rule of one. I am satisfied that 
the importance of the right of rejection by the department head 
for proper reasons during the probationary period is often 
underestimated by him. 

It occurs to me that if the department head always under- 
stood thoroughly this right and exercised it, it would meet 
many of the objections presented against the rule of one. 
With the close opportunities they have for observing the work 
of the candidate in the position to which he is certified on 
probation, the department heads can guaranty the public 
against the retention of any probationer whose fitness for that 
particular position is not actually demonstrated. This obser- 
vation completes the examination. 

When our Mayor Couzens discovered they had the right of 
rejection within the six months' probationary period, he very 
explicitly informed department heads that excuses based on 
the claim that employes sent to them were not rendering satis- 
factory service, would not be received at the Mayor's office with 
very good grace in the future, and suggested that the respon- 
sibility was upon them to apply the test of fitness by observation 
and exercise their right of rejection in proper cases. 

THE CHAIR: May I just ask a question for the purpose of 
enlightenment: Since the order has been understood by the 
heads of departments have there been many cases in which 
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they have objected to persons who stood first on the eligible 
list? 

JUDGE LACY : I think there have not been many of such 
instances. I believe most of the department heads have paid 
closer attention to the situation, and the suggestion was a 
helpful one. 

THE CHAIR: Have they done enough of it to make it 
look as though they were trying to work out the eligible list to 
arrive at some eligible employee further down on the list? 

JUDGE LACY: I am informed by the Secretary of our 
Commission that such instances are very rare. They usually 
take what they get from us, and small deficiencies which are 
apt to be found in any employee in a new position are removed 
by departmental education and training. 

MR. RICHARD H. DANA : 

I am rather surprised that more has not been said about the 
English rule, which has for such a long time given complete satis- 
faction, i. e., the rule of selecting the one who stands the highest 
on the eligible list for each position. It is also a fact that in 
many United States post offices and custom houses they have 
adopted, as a measure to prevent waste of time by politicians, 
the rule of taking the highest, and it has worked very well. 

I still hold to my opinion that we must not get too far ahead 
of public opinion, which I do not think has been yet educated up 
to the rule of one; but I think there is a tendency to come 
towards that, and it has seemed to me that the best way to pro- 
ceed, at least for the present, is to work towards the rule of one, 
through executive orders. 

Now, there is another argument which is constantly beinfir 
used, and was used by Mr. Rice, and that is: When there is a 
difference of but a very small per cent, half a per cent, or one- 
tenth of one per cent between one man and another, that is not 
really a test of their comparative ability. 

But there is something more than getting a possible one- 
tenth of one per cent extra ability, and that is eliminating the 
political pull and the waste of time both of the heads of the 
departments and of those legislators who ought to be devoting 
this squandered time to their legislative duties. 

We urged President Harding, in issuing his executive order 
for the appointment of Presidential postmasters, to continue the 
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rule of one which President Wilson had adopted. Though we 
failed to secure this order this time, perhaps we can secure it 
later. 

There is just one more thing which I desire to say. I think 
Mr. Catherwood must be a little mistaken about the Massachu- 
setts rule of one in three. That was not adopted because the 
constitution prevented the highest name from being taken; for 
the Massachusetts constitution has a very valuable clause giving 
the Legislature the full right to determine in what method ap- 
pointments shall be made. So, we were absolutely free. The rule 
of one in three had been adopted by the New York and National 
Legislatures, and we in Massachusetts followed the advice of 
such leaders of ours as Curtis, Eaton and Schurz, who favored, 
at that experimental stage of the reform, the choice of one out of 
three, regardless of constitutional provisions. 

MR. WILLIAM D. FOULKE : 

Supposing that the rule of one is constitutional, in regard to 
which I am not very clear — as to whether it ivould be so regarded 
in the Federal Civil Service or not, or in a number of our States, 
it seems to me in two cases it is very desirable and should be 
applied. The first case is the case where the number of appli- 
cants for the office is very small. The second case would seem to 
be where that office has been theretofore under political influences. 

In the appointment of Fourth Class Postmasters, where the 
average number of candidates is only two or three, I should say 
that if you allowed the rule of three, you have practically got the 
spoils system just as it was before, because there are only three 
candidates, or less than three, and it is a question of appointing 
the Republican or Democrat or the machine man, and he gets 
appointed every time. There ought to be the rule of one in 
that case. 

Then there ought to be the rule of one, if we can have it, in 
those cases where the previous appointments have all been run 
by political favor and political influences; otherwise, as Mr. 
Catherwood very aptly pointed out, the system becomes a 
discredit. 

This is the case in regard to appointments of Presidential 
postmasters at the present time. Wherever it happens that the 
head of the list is passed over and the second or third man is ap- 
pointed, I think we shall find that it results, in nine case out of 
ten, in discredit to our system, as I think our report will show. 
We can have the rule of one there, and we ought to have it. 
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Where there is a large number of persons to select from, 
where the Civil Service system has been established for a con- 
siderable length of time, I think the rule of three works very well, 
and I don't believe it is necessary to change it. 

Mr. Catherwood has the logic of the situation; the rule of 
three is not logical, but the practical working of it would seem 
to indicate that it works very well indeed ; nevertheless, as a gen- 
eral proposition, where the number of applicants for the office is 
small or the office has theretofore been under political influences, 
we ought to have the rule of one, and we ought to get it just as 
quickly as we can. 

MR. SPENCER : I don't know why, if there are three men 
at the head of an eligible list separated by one-half of one per 
cent, the appointing officer, if he is a politician, should not 
have the right to name one man out of those three. We are act- 
ing on the assumption that the politician should have no voice 
whatever in the person to be named by the appointing officer. 
Personally, I think our Government would be better run if we 
had people who were agreeable to the political machine in 
power rather than those who are disagreeable to the political 
machine, provided they are equally competent. 

I have no particular objection to the politician naming the 
third man on the list if he is just as competent as the first 
man on the list, and I would rather have him do it. I do not 
believe in setting up an idea for ourselves which is impracti- 
cable, or which makes us more or less a cause of derision. 

MR. VAN DUSEN: May I have just a moment to ask what 
the politician has to do with the agreeability, we will say, of 
the individual employee? It is a question of whether he is wel- 
come to the man employing him. It is a question of whether he 
gets along well with the man who employs him, and not with 
the politician. 

A MEMBER: What we want is efficiency; we want a capa- 
ble man in office. 

MR. CATHERWOOD: I would like to point out two or 
three things where Mr. Spencer has apparently lost sight of 
the real issue. In the first place, we are not talking about the 
cases where the head of the department is a politician, but we 
are talking about the New York cases, for example, where the 
district leader comes into the head of the department and says, 
"You have got to take the third man, although you don't want 

him." 
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He made the remark that there was no complaint in New 
York. Controller Prendergast said it was making "Pecksniffs" 
out of men in New York. Miss Upshaw made quite an attack 
on the actual operation in New York State. Perhaps I should 
have stuck them in my paper, although it would not make them 
feel very comfortable to know of a complaint from New York 
State which came from the employes' magazine. 

MR. RICE : Are you referring to the State or city service 
when you say New York State? 

MR. CATHERWOOD: The particular complaints are the 
city service where they have the rule of three. Now, Controller 
Prendergast, when he speaks of the financial department, he 
means the city, doesn't he? 

MR. RICE: Yes. 

MR. CATHERWOOD: That would be the city. If we 
carry these arguments to their logical conclusion — Mr. Spen- 
cer's argument carried to its logical conclusion means he does 
not want any employment system at all. 

The statement is made in one of those letters about busi- 
ness methods. It was said that the system is founded on a 
business proposition. I don't know of any big corporation in 
the country that is carrying on the policy of sending three men 
to one job. 

MR. RICE: Don't they consider three men for one job? 

MR. CATHERWOOD: Under the Illinois rule they con- 
sider the whole eligible list if they want to, but that is not 
what we are attempting to do at all. It is a question of whether 
they are going to send three men and let them appoint from a 
list of three, or whether they are going to. send them one man 
and let them try him out and see if they like him. It is a choice. 

We all agree we have got to have a choice. Nobody is try- 
ing to keep the appointing officer from exercising his choice, 
but isn't it a great deal more practicable to try the men out one 
by one than it is to have all three of them, with the political 
troubles and the annoyance and the obvious absurdity of it, 
coming in there, and giving them a casual "once-over" when 
you don't know anything about him? You just look at him. 
You have to pick out one. Isn't it a great deal better to try 
a man out? At least give him a show? 
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Public service does not belong to the appointing officer; it 
is not his own personal, private property. He has got to give 
some kind of a reason. There is a case on record where they 
say it must be an honest reason, although it be erroneous. 

A MEMBER : Under the Illinois law has the head of the 
department the right to discharge a man who is temporarily 
appointed, has he the right of his own volition, or must that 
discharge be approved by the Commission? 

MR. VAN DUSEN: It must be approved by the Commis- 
sion. 

A MEMBER : It seems to me that is a very wrong princi- 
ple to go by. 

THE CHAIR: But not during probation. 

MR. VAN DUSEN: Yes, they send in a reason why they 
want to discharge him. 

MR. LACY: Under the Philadelphia practice, if the em- 
ployee is released during probation, does the Civil Service Com- 
mission grant the employe a hearing? 

MR. VAN DUSEN: No. Our law also has the provision, 
Judge Lacy, that at the end of three months, the appointing 
officer can dismiss the man if he does not like the color of his 
necktie. He has to give him three months actual trial. If he 
wants to part with him during that period he has to give a good 
reason for his dismissal. But if, at the end of three months, for 
temperamental reasons he does not get along with the appli- 
cant, he dismisses him without reason, but he goes back on the 
list and gets a chance in another department. 

MR. RICE: I can only say from my p^^nt of view that 
there is a golden mean. The appointing officer still chooses, 
but he can only choose a competent man when you submit 
three to him. 

Secondly, the maintenance of a relation as friendly as pos- 
sible with appointing officers without surrender of the merit 
principle, is most important in the present state of the art. 
The continued allowance of a selection of one out of three 
is a material aid in this relationship in New York. Upon the 
whole. New York has shown itself a strong buttress, if not a 
leader, in the application of the principle which underlies the 
activities of the League. 
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Luncheon Session, Hotel Statler 

Hon. J. A. Lacy, Civil Service Commissioner for the City 
of Detroit, presided. 

He opened the meeting by introducing Hon. John P. Brad- 
ley, Councilman of the City of Detroit, who, in the absence of 
Mayor James Couzens, delivered an address of welcome. 

He then introduced Mr. Richard Henry Dana, President of 
the League, who delivered his annual address. Hon. John H. 
Bartlett, President, U. S. Civil Service Commission, also ad- 
dressed the meeting. Their addresses appear below. 



Address of Mr. Richard H. Dana. 

Among the important factors tending to retard business re- 
covery is the delay in Congress of final action on the income 
tax and tariff bills. Until those are settled no business concern 
can tell what will be its burden of taxation, what will be the 
cost of raw material, or the chance of profit. The same con- 
siderations retard investments. All these in turn keep back 
production and increase unemployment. There are also many 
other matters pressing upon the attention of Congress, of great 
importance for recovering our prosperity which also receive 
but tardy attention. 

Time of Congressmen and Postmaster General Given to 

Piatronage. 

Anyone imagining that members of Congress are busy with 
their legislative duties and give all their time, except what is 
reasonably necessary for social recreation, physical exercise 
and sleep, would have his eyes opened had he gone with the com- 
mittee of the National Civil Service Reform League to interview 
the Postmaster General in his office on the subject of the ap- 
pointment of presidential postmasters. The outer office "was 
crowded with congressmen, delegations from various sections, 
and others." What were these congressmen there for? Were 
they helping to expedite the mails? No. Their object was to 
secure the appointment of some one of the three eligibles 
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standing highest as the result of the competitive inquiries into 
education, training, experience, and business ability of the 
various candidates for presidential postmasterships. That, 
however, is not the only matter that is taking the congressmen 
away from their legislative duties. The congressmen admit 
that they have a hand and an almost irresistible one, too, in 
the promotion of employes in the vast civil service of the 
country; not that there is any pretense that these gentlemen 
go into the departments to measure the relative fitness of 
employes for such promotion; no, they are seeking promotion 
for their friends, male and female, or for the friends of their 
constituents and political supporters at home. 

Beside the presidential postmasterships there are large num- 
bers of other positions including many thousands that were 
exempted from the civil service law during the last eight years 
and still others which have never been included under the merit 
system, some 200,000 or more, whose appointment is still a 
matter of Congressional patronage. 

Now, how much of the time of members of Congress of the 
party in power is taken up with these matters of patronge? Is 
it a trivial or a very considerable amount of time? In an ad- 
dress at Williams College, General Garfield, afterwards Presi- 
dent of the United States, and whose opinion was based upon 

long congressional experience, said: 

# 

"One-tkird of the working hours of senators and representatives 
is hardly sufficient to meet the demands made upon them in reference 
to appointments for office." 

Since then a number of places have been withdrawn from 
congressional patronage by the civil service law. A committee 
of the League, after some 30,000 of these had so been with- 
drawn, made an investigation into this subject. They addressed 
letters to the Republican Congressmen, the Republican party 
being then in power. Some twenty-four answered quite fully, 
and, taking their answers altogether, it appeared that just about 
one-third of the working time of themselves and their secre- 
taries (who are paid out of the public purse) was devoted to 
the scrambles for office. 
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Now, it is true that still more places have been withdrawn 
from congressional patronage by the extensions of the civil 
service law; but, at the same time, the service has grown so 
vastly that the number of offices at the practical disposal of 
congressmen is quite as great as the total civil service when 
General Garfield spoke at Williamstown. When one considers 
that it costs many thousands of dollars an hour to run Congress, 
the waste in money, as well as the loss of time to consider 
important measures is \yorth careful pondering, while the latter 
explains to a great degree the large number of bills which 
never come before Congress, or are never finally acted upon 
if they ever get upon the floor of either branch. 

Is it not worth while for both the laborers who suffer from 
unemployment and the business interests whose activities are 
in suspension, to join in a protest against this squandering of 
the precious time, thought, and energies of our national legis- 
lators? A mere protest, however, would be ineffective, unless 
it is followed up with a diminution of the congressional patron- 
age by further extensions of the civil service system. 

Hays Making Gallant Fight. 

To come back to the question of the appointment of presi- 
dential postmasters and the crowding of the outer room of the 
Postmaster General, let me state that Postmaster General Hays 
is making a gallant fight to prevent the appointments becoming 
political, but this fight, however brave and successful, takes 
an enormous amount of his time and thought from the organi- 
zation of the biggest business, but one of the worst organized 
of its kind, in the world, and, what is more, this fight is "wholly 
unnecessary. Under the previous executive order the Post- 
master General was to send to the President the name of the 
one person standing highest on the eligible list for each office. 
This prevented any contention or political intrigue or inter- 
ference by congressmen with regard to these appointments. 
President Harding, however, on issuing his new order and 
against the advice, not only of our League, but of several influ- 
ential congressmen, changed the appointment from the highest 
to one of the highest three. This change immediately opened 
the Postmaster General's door to insistent congressmen. 
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Not only has that been done. The three names for each 
vacancy are submitted to Republican members of Congress, so 
they receive an invitation to enter this door, and when they 
enter they begin the struggle to secure the appointment of the 
one of the three that they think would be most useful to them 
in the light of their political ambitions. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral then resists the pressure of these invited guests and stands 
out for appointing the one highest on the list, unless good 
reasons are given him to show that someone else would be a 
more efficient postmaster. Let us remark here in passing that 
the Postmaster General has not the opportunity to investigate, 
either himself or through anybody else, the ex parte and very 
biased information that is furnished him by these members of 
Congress. So far about 76% of the appointments have been 
from those standing highest. The Postmaster General deserves 
credit for his -energy and persistency in bringing about a result 
at least partially satisfactory. 

Three Names Not Necessary. 

Now, let us examine a little into this question of sending 
three names. One of the reasons given out is that in the ex- 
aminations for all minor positions in the Federal civil service, 
three names are sent to fill a vacancy, with the right of selec- 
tion. This was necessitated by the Constitution of the United 
States, which gave the appointment to the President or to his 
cabinet officers in so many cases, and the appointment, so the 
courts have ruled, must, in order to be an "appointment," allow 
for some choice. In England, which has been the model for our 
civil service reform measures, the highest one alone must be 
taken ; so for the civil service of the State of Illinois, the City 
of Chicago, and Cook County, and also of Detroit, Michigan. 

The order of the President of the United States is an execu- 
tive order; it is a self-denying ordinance and he has a constitu- 
tional right to direct the Postmaster General to send him the 
highest name if he so wishes. And as to minor positions, so 
embarrassing, time-wasting, and futile have been the struggles 
between the various candidates at the head of the eligible 
lists, that in almost all the larger postoffices and custom 
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houses of the United States, orders have been issued that the 
highest names only shall be taken. 

Some years ago Mayor Gajmor of New York issued an execu- 
tive order for the civil service of that city which has been 
continued up to the present date, requiring the selection of the 
highest one, and these rules and executive orders have entirely 
eliminated the political pulling and hauling which previously 
existed over the three eligibles. In those large offices where 
the rule of one prevails, far more than 76% of the persons 
standing highest, often 99% or 100%, receive the appointments. 

Another objection to the rule of three and submitting these 
names to members of Congress, is that it deters many efficient 
Democrats and even Republicans without political support from 
entering the examinations. It hardly seems worth their while 
when Republican congressmen have any say in the selection. 
Under Section 10 of the civil service law it is forbidden that 
recommendations from members of Congress should be received, 
for anjrthing except "residence and character." These post- 
offices, to be sure, are not under the strict civil service law, 
but the principle of that law, it seems to us, should prevail, 
while, as a matter of fact, in these con ^erences within the doors 
of the Postmaster General, relative fitness is considered as well 
as "character and residence." 

The record of political influence would be incomplete if we 
stopped here. We must add the words of President Harding on 
this subject, which have gone all over the country. The words 
were uttered before a committee of postmasters and postal 
employees in October, 1921. They are as follows: 

"I want to say that I am not averse to postmasters being inter- 
ested in politics. If any one ever comes to me and says he is seeking 
a postmastership and has no party affiliation, he is going to be wiped 
off the slate right away. I*d rather have a hard-boiled Democrat 
than a yellow Republican." 

In addition to these words, President Harding gave as his 
reason for changing the rule of one to one in three that he had 
been urged to so fix the Executive Order that only Republicans 
should be made postmasters. 
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A Change of Administration. 

There is a still further consideration. Postmaster General 
Hays, by his personal effort, is keeping out a considerable 
amount of politics, but should a change of administration take 
place, especially if it should be a change of party, this very 
rule of three would be taken advantage of, should human nature 
remain as it has been in the past, to get rid of Republicans and 
put in Democrats. 

We, therefore, strongly appeal to the President of the United 
States, in order to save the time of his Postmaster General and 
congressmen, to eliminate what little politics still gets past Mr. 
Hays, and for the sake of giving careers of employment, to 
change his order to the rule of one. We also strongly urge that 
Congress pass an act to put the presidential postmasters per- 
manently under the merit system and when done, that the 
President should follow this law up with an executive order 
directing the Postmaster General always to take the highest 
one, thus putting that service on a stable basis of capacity and 
experience, economy and efficiency. 

Some High Positions. 

On September 3d last President Harding wrote a letter to 
the Surveyor General of the United States Land Office in the 
Utah District. In it he says : 

"We are anxious to have men in the positions of responsibility 
who are in full sympathy with the purposes and plans of the adminis- 
tration. I need not tell you of the current demand for the recognition 
of aspirants within our party for consideration in the matter of patron- 
age. I take you to be a practical man who knows of these develop- 
ments with the sweeping change in the national administration." 

and goes on to ask for the voluntary resignation of this gentle- 
man. In reply the Surveyor General said in substance that 
there was not a Democratic as opposed to a Republican way of 
surveying the land and that no public policy was left to him to 
determine under the strict acts of Congress under which that 
work is done. There are many other positions for which deserv- 
ing Republicans are seeking appointment and for which there 
is a current demand for the recognition of aspirants within the 
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Republican party. We, therefore, strongly recommend that the 
President issue an executive order for the selection of Survey- 
ors General, Collectors of Customs and Internal Revenue, 
United States Marshals, and the like, and to make that order 
as complete as we think the order for the selection of presi- 
dential postmasters should be made. We recommend further 
that Congress pass acts putting these positions, as well as the 
postmastershjps, under the merit system, with the attendant 
benefits of ability, continuity of service, and of life careers 
for those who are seeking these higher positions whether by 
promotion or by original entry into the service. 

There is also another class of officers that should be includ- 
ed in the merit system and that is the under secretaries of the 
big departments in Washington. In other countries these are 
permanent appointments held by men of large ability and ex- 
perience, but with us they are almost all of them changed with 
each change of administration, not only change of party but of 
different factions within the party. There are one or two shin- 
ing exceptions which only go to prove the rule, like that of 
Mr. Adee in the State Department, but generally each new ad- 
ministration is hampered by having no one who is fully con- 
versant with the experience, administrative policies, and actual 
state of the public business or the claims against the govern- 
ment. It always has to be learned afresh each four or eight 
years, and meanwhile the incumbents are politicians looking 
for party success rather than experts seeking the best service 
for the benefit of all. These extensions have had the endorse- 
ments of presidents of the United States and been recommended 
by' the Taft Efficiency Commission. 

. Examination for High Positions Practical. 

Now, when I speak of filling higher positions requiring 
executive and organizing ability through the civil service and 
am talking with a friend, I see a look of incredulity come over 
his face. The subject is changed as if I had shown a sense- 
less obsession but a great discovery was made some twenty 
years ago, and that was this — ^that through a modification of 
the older civil service system the possession of executive and 
organizing ability as well as of sufficient education and train- 
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ing could be ascertained. The way this was done is just the 
way in which a president of a great railroad would ascertain 
the possession of these qualifications in looking for a depart- 
ment head. It is, in fact, an inquiry into the life careers of 
the applicants. In such cases all scholastic questions and 
answers are jettisoned. A questionnaire is addressed to each 
candidate' at his home or office. These are filled out and re- 
turned and as to all those who have thus shown anything like 
enough capacity, questionnaires addressed to the persons who 
have employed them and who know about their character, per- 
sonal qualifications, executive ability, and power to get on with 
and handle men, and also in order to check up the candidates' 
statements. This information is then graded by experts of the 
same professions, who readily give their services for a mere 
nominal compensation to aid the government in securing the 
best results. A thousand or more of important positions with 
large salaries and much responsibility have been successfully 
filled in this way. 

This furnishes the key to governmental efficiency, does it 
not? In our municipalities, where there is so much waste and 
extravagance and where contracts are so eminently in politics, 
the remedy suggested is to have permanent experts to carry 
out the administrative details of the general public policies 
decided upon by the elective officers. For example, the city 
council decides that certain highways shall be built, or sewers 
shall be laid, but the building is left to permanent municipal 
experts to carry out. The question next arises. How shall these 
experts be selected? Our answer, which is the only practical 
one, is, through the modern discovery of these inquiries into 
life careers. They are called in the National Civil Service Com- 
mission's office "unassembled examinations." The word "unas- 
sembled" is appropriate because the candidates do not come 

together in the same places, as do clerks and the like who have 
to answer the ordinary educational questions; but the word 
"examination" seems unfortunate and misleading, as it is so 
associated in the public mind with examinations for school and 
college, while this new system is on a wholly different and an 
eminently sensible basis. 
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In the great cities of England, Germany and in Paris, France, 
as all students of government agree, the success and economy 
of administration is obtained through such permanent boards 
of experts who are wholly out of politics. They also give their 
advice when requested, as they often are, by the policy-deter- 
mining officials. The only city in this country where this plan 
has thoroughly been carried out, so as to include the very heads 
of departments, is Los Angeles and there contracts are taken 
out of politics, continuity of policy is maintained, economy and 
efficiency are secured, and complete harmony of operation ex- 
ists. In the other cities where experts are often obtained 
through the modem methods these experts are mere assistants 
to the heads of departments. The department heads are politi- 
cal and control contracts and administrative policies, so we do 
not get the full benefit, indeed hardly any of the advantages of 
expert management. 

The Federal Service in Need of Attention. 

Herbert Hoover, the Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States, a firm believer in the principles of civil service reform, 
in an address as president of the American Institute of Mining 
Efngineers, stated that the public service must always mean 
"ultimate inefficiency that would arise from the deadening 
paralysis of bureaucracy" and that there must be the ever 
present political pressure in appointments. That opinion, as 
far as it concerned present conditions, is strongly backed up 
by the official report of the Congressional Joint Commission, 
which after more than a year's investigation, reported on 
March 12, 1920: 

"The United States, the largest employer in the world, is 
without a central employment agency having adequate powers ; 
in short, without an employment policy" and that this "has 
produced most glaring inequalities and incongruities in salary 
schedules, payroll titles and departmental organization, with 
much resultant injustice, dissatisfaction, inefficiency and 
waste;" that "the various departments of the government show 
a lack of co-ordination within and between various units, re- 
sulting in apparent duplication of work and supernumerary 
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employes"; that promotion is not properly regulated and that 
there should be more removals of the inefficient, and only if 
these things be done "can the service be kept free from dead- 
wood and the highest standards of efficiency maintained." 

As to Mr. Hoover's belief that the public service must 
always mean this kind of paralyzing bureaucracy, we believe 
he is mistaken and that there is a sure remedy, as complete as 
can be looked for in any human affair. 

What is the remedy and how should it be brought about? 
It should be brought about, as the Congressional Joint Com- 
mission suggests and as we have long contended, by the use 
of employment experts and efficiency engineers. Under whose 
authority should these experts act? It is suggested that they 
should be under the control of the civil service commission be- 
cause that body, as the report says, "must examine into the 
nature of each position and special qualification requirements 
as part of its work in determining the fitness of applicants to 
perform the required duties." 

The League's Bill. 

There is a bill now before Congress drawn by the League, 
based upon the reports of this Congressional Joint Commission 
and adequate, we believe, to secure these much desired improve- 
ments, and we seek its enactment, and appeal for public sup- 
port to bring this about. 

But what of the cost in these hard times? The cost of the 
United States Civil Service Commission is only a trifle over 
one-tenth of one per cent of the salaries of the civil service 
of the federal government and it was officially estimated by 
Secretary Windham, who was Secretary of the Treasury both 
before and after the civil service law was passed, that the merit 
system saved one-third of the expense of the departments in 
Washington. This is an illustration of the relatively small 
cost in comparison to increased efficiency through entrance 
tests alone. In the City of Chicago and Cook County, Illinois, 
this very system of efficiency experts under the civil service 
commission was tried. For the city it began with the appro- 
priation of $27,000 a year and in Cook County of about $10,000 
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and it was clearly shown that that saved $5,000,000 a year and 
the public work was better done. So there is no net cost at all 
but a huge saving. 

Unfortunately, Mayor Thompson of Chicago has lately put 
in a subservient civil service commission and incompetent em- 
ployment experts, so that today the service is falling back from 
what it was during the first few years of this reform, but the 
experiment has shown what can be done. When one considers 
that the total salary budget for civil servants of the national 
government alone is $700,000,000 a year and that it is estimated 
to be some three billions of dollars a year for Nation, state, 
city, and county one can see how enormous any substantial per 
cent of saving would be in taxes ; and the per cent based on the 
Chicago experience, to be as much as one-quarter of this huge 
total. And beyond that saving, every taxpayer would feel a 
satisfaction in seeing that however large the tax bills may be, 
the money is wisely and economically spen.t for the benefit of 
all the citizens of the country. 

Our Program. 

So far, then, our program includes expert management of 
government business, the taking of contracts out of politics, 
the general improvement in public affairs that would come by 
abolishing those inducements that bring into public life those 
who enter it for what they can get out of it; and the increase 
of efficiency among the subordinates and the "deadly bureau- 
cracy" brought into living activity. 

The unionism of government employees has been increasing. 
It is now claimed that 75% are now in unions. The reason for 
this is that there is no practical way to get just complaints 
considered excepting through unionism and the ultimate threat 
of strike. Under our bill the emplojonent experts are to hear 
and suggest adjustments of grievances. This, it is admitted, 
would do away with the need of the strike threat. 

When one considers all that our program means, it is hard 
to understand why the thoughtful citizens and influential bus- 
iness men do not take hold of civil service reform with real 
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zest. We find it is generally considered as something well 
enough in its way, something like Sunday School, but not worth 
any special thought or endeavor. 

In asking why this is so, the usual replies have been that 
the average business man does not use civil service methods in 
selecting his own employees; he believes he can do better 
when allowing himself a free choice, and that after all it is 
only a matter affecting clerkships, bookkeepers, copyists, and 
the like. We have just shown that it means a great deal more 
than the latter, but in addition our answer to the average busi- 
ness man is something like this: That in his business he has 
a pocket nerve which is wholly lacking in government employ- 
ment. Those responsible for the public work have not got to 
show dividends to their stockholders and they have no financial 
interest in the business beyond that of drawing a stated salary. 

Again, we doubt whether the business men always get as 
good service as they can. We all of us have seen many an 
office in which the stenographer or typist is not nearly as effi- 
cient as might have been obtained for the same salary, had open 
competition been applied ; but, moreover, the government busi- 
ness is enormous and most of the business men who talk about 
free selection of their own employees, have but a small number 
of persons working under them. Where the number is large 
the lack of thorough tests in "hiring and firing" has resulted 
in an overturn which is surprisingly great. Where entrance 
tests have been adopted that overturn has immensely dimin- 
ished, often resulting in profit where there had formerly been 
a loss, and many and many an enormous concern has taken a 
leaf from the civil service reformer's book and is now success- 
fully applying civil service reform tests to the selection of 
employees; while, on the other hand, the plan of employment 
experts and efficiency engineers now used by many business 
concerns to improve their establishments, has given the hint 
to civil service reformers and has been applied, as shown in 
the Chicago instance, to the public service. 

But there is still another consideration. Very few people 
have any idea of how varied are the kinds of work done by the 
government in modern times. There is the care of all the 
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wards of the State, not only of criminals in prisons and reform- 
atories (which is often deform rather than reform), orphans, 
insane, and epileptics, the maintenance of dispensaries, the in- 
spection of public health and food and water supplies and 
weights and measures and of the health, eyesight, hearing and 
surrounding conditions of our school children, help in maternity 
cases, visiting nursing, and the establishing and maintaining 
of great public hospitals and the like, not only are economy 
and efficiency required in such work but the work itself fails 
to produce the results that were anticipated where politics are 
allowed to enter into the appointment of those responsible for 
these great public, beneficent institutions. 

« 

Prohibition Enforcement. 

Again, we have the glaring example of the poor enforcement 
of prohibition in the use and manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors. The appointments of the agents are specially exempt- 
ed in the Volstead Act from the civil service law. These agents 
show a marked contrast to those enforcing the anti-drug law. 
In the latter bureau all the employees are selected by the civil 
service system, which, as Col. L. G. Nutt, the head of that work, 
says, enables him to execute the drug law effectively, and that 
he would not like to select his employees in any other manner. 

It is sometimes thought that the cause of civil service re- 
form and effective public work, is dry, cold and hard in com- 
parison with that of philanthropy in general, but when we 
consider that the government is doing so much philanthropic 
work and doing it both badly and wastef ully, does not an effort 
for better results appeal also to the heart as well as to the 
head? 

With such a program, then; with so much at stake for the 
health and prosperity of the community and of the coming 
generation, and to save wanton waste as well and purify poli- 
tics in general, why should not all the forces for good in our 
country band together and demand from our legislators, na- 
tional and state, complete and thorough-going civil service re- 
form systems such as are contained in our program, every 
detail of which is as necessary and as linked up with the whole 
as every part of the mechanism of a high-grade automobile. 
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Each civil service reformer dreams of a government agency 
adequate to its tasks and at fair cost accomplishing vast com- 
munity good. 

"As of one who in a view 
Sees what is to be, but is not." 
To use the words of Longfellow is his Hiawatha. 

Come, fellow countrymen, and enlist in this cause, and give 
us your support, both moral and financial, and what is more, 
your encouragement. 

The Evils of Veteran Preference. 

Yet, fellow citizens, this vision of public philanthropy and 
community welfare economically, wisely, and effectively done, 
as well as of efficiency in all other governmental work, is 
clouded over by the veteran preference movement. We, like 
other loyal citizens, wish to see the patriotism, self-sacrifice, 
devotion, and courage of our service men duly recognized and 
rewarded, but is not this particular method the most inappro- 
priate, unfair, unpatriotic, and stupid way of rewarding these 
men that could be well devised? Is it not injuring the govern- 
ment of the country they so heroically fought to save? Let us 
see. The veterans of the World War and Spanish War ask for 
and have obtained in many jurisdictions, laws that give them 
an absolute preference in appointments under the civil service 
law over all others, regardless of relative capacity. These 
preferences apply not only to door-keepers, messengers, and 
park police, but to places requiring special training and edu- 
cation, and even scientific knowledge combined with experience 
in business. In this way veterans are appointed even though 
they show but the minimum of knowledge and training over 
others, not veterans, who are shown to be almost perfect in the 
civil service tests. These tests, remember too, are very prac- 
tical and suited for each kind of office to be filled. 

A 70% Man to Handle the Income Tax. 

A recent example well illustrates this : The income tax de- 
partment of the United States, which inspects returns covering 
billions of dollars each year, had to accept as accountants, to 
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be employed in this kind of work, veterans who had received 
between 65 and 70%, while there were non-veterans who had 
to be passed over who had received between 90 and 100% in 
knowledge and experience. These absolute preferences are all 
in addition to the extra marks justly and properly given in the 
civil service examinations for war experience in discipline. 
These are given by the civil service commissioners whenever 
those qualifications are of value in the positions sought. 

Not only in the entrance to the service, but in promotions, 
veterans demand and have obtained preferences so that no one 
not a veteran, no matter how much longer in office and how 
much more experienced and capable, can be promoted if there 
are enough veterans as there are in fact to fill all the higher 
places. 

Rejoinder is made that many veterans are very capable. 
Yes, but the very capable do not need the preference. They can 
get in and secure promotion on their merits. The forced pref- 
erence laws are for the benefit of the less capable. 

But entrance and promotion are not the whole of the story. 
The veterans also demand and have in some places secured 
laws to prevent their removal for inefficiency or any other 
cause without a trial before a court, in which the department 
has the burden of proof, and this makes it about as hard to ob- 
tain a removal as to get a criminal conviction, and at the 
expense, the long delay and cost of the department. 

The consequences of these preference provisions are fatal 
to the cause of capable administration in public office and the 
effectiveness of great undertakings for the public welfare, to 
say nothing of general economy. 

Not a few of the veterans, we are glad to say, protest against 
this method. 

Is there not a real danger, too, that the veteran seeking 
these special favors will be thought to have sold his patriotism 
for a mess of pottage, and to be deteriorating the administra- 
tion of public affairs? 

We, therefore, again appeal to the public-spirited men and 
women of the country, veterans included, to oppose any further 
extension of these veteran preferences and, if possible, to re- 
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peal or modify those already granted, and then when it is done, 
will there be a chance to secure, through the adoption of the 
program of the League, a public service that will be a pride to 
all our citizens, so that we may hold up our heads when we 
meet countrymen of other great civilized nations, as having a 
public service as good as, nay better than, that of any other 
country in the world. 



Address of Hon. John H. Bardett. 

"Insufficient funds" with which to administer our depart- 
ment is, in my opinion, responsible for even "criminality and 
dishonesty" in our government service. 

"Insufficient appropriations" is also the rock against the 
door of "efficiency and speed" in Federal accomplishment not 
only in our work but in other governmental agencies* 

These indictments are made with particular and direct ref- 
erence to the natural and supposed field of action of the Civil 
Service Commission of the Federal Government. 

I have deliberately cast my language in strong mould, and 
I summon you to a brief weighing of the evidence. 

In the present and refreshing wave of governmental economy 
the necessity for keen discrimination is unusually great because 
otherwise really essential things may be thoughtlessly washed 
away in the current, for I am bound to assume, and, therefore, 
to state as a generally and necessarily accepted proposition that 
whatever be the cost of those things constituting what we call 
"good government" the tax-payers not only can afford to bear 
and to pay, but is quite willing to do so. I will not permit myself 
to discuss this proposition for I believe it is no longer open to 
discussion, but we must insist that it be clearly understood and 
applied. 

To repeat it in another form — ^whatever there is that can 
properly be appraised under the head of "good government" we 
can afford the money to provide. We are not yet too poor to 
govern ourselves well, adequately, honestly and efficiently. Often 
do we hear it argued that the Government can not afford this or 
that because it "must economize." The line of distinction where 
economy may, and where it may not begin, this point of de- 
marcation is perfectly clear. "Good government" is an absolute 
necessity, it is the minimum — ^the very "bread and butter" 6t 
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civilization. That lies on one side of the line of distinction. We 
can afford that at least. The things we just as clearly can not 
afford as a government are all forms of ''waste.'' Between these 
extremes there is a debatable area. 

The things we may not afford are extravagances, beautifi- 
cutions and Inxuriations. But, "good government," as I said 
before, whatever the price, we must and can afford. To illus- 
trate. 

If saving money to the tax-payers were the only goal, we 
could liquidate our Government, repeal our laws, abrogate our 
sovereignty, vacate all offices, lock up Washington, and go home, 
returning back to forty-eight state governments. Even more, 
we might take the next jump and relieve ourselves even of the 
state tax by a similar process. And, reductio and absurdum, 
with all city governments annulled, we would have no taxes at all 
to pay. Then, do you think the victims of "taxophobia" would 
enter into their own? No, they would at least see their mistakes, 
and agree to the fundamental idea which I have stated, and 
which should always be axiomatic, that the United States is not 
too poor to supply itself with every function that can clearly 
class itself under the heading of "good government." 

Now, to the second step in our reasoning. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is employing to do all its civil governmental work 
597,482 people. More than two-thirds of these are placed upon 
the Federal pay roll by competitive examinations held by the Civil 
Service Commission. Need I stop to ask you to reflect upon the 
perilousness of their unproper selection from the viewpoint of 
good government? They are the very protectors of our lives, 
and property. They guard the security and safety of every dweller 
in Washington, even the life of the President, of every cabinet 
member, of every judge, of every senator, of every representa- 
tive, and of every visitor, for even the policeman and fireman of 
the Capitol City come into their service through the department 
which I represent and the examinations which it holds. 

In the City of Washington alone there are now 77,325 per- 
sons under Federal civil service employment. They are in the War 
and Navy Departments where the highest degree of skill, pa- 
triotism and confidence is required, where secrecy and silence are 
imperative. They are in the Treasury Department where hon- 
esty must be raised to the Nth degree. They are in the White 
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House even. They are handling the treasures and sacred mes- 
sages of a hundred millions of people daily in the Post Office 
Department and in the post offices of the country and inspecting 
those who labor therein. They assist in law enforcement and 
crime detection. In a word they 'tend the machinery" of our 
Government at all points. They should be as nearly 100% men 
and women as possible in brains and character as well; not only 
when they come in, but should remain so or be put out. The 
quality of these Federal employees absolutely determines the 
quality of our Government. 

Now let me tell you, if you do not know, and you will see the 
full force of the foundation which I have laid for it, let me dis- 
close to you what startled me when first I learned it, and that is 
this, namely, that, on account of "insufficient funds" with which 
to man the undertaking the Commission is annually examining 
over 300,000 applicants for Federal positions drawing salaries 
from $480 to $6,000, and certifying those who attain a scholastic 
rating of 70% and over, without making any personal examina- 
tion and investigation of their moral character, criminal record, 
habits, reputation, industry, faithfulness, workfulness, veracity 
or loyalty, and in the case of assembled examinations no inquiry 
at all is made. The point I am particularly stressing is that 
the "rating," the thing which determines their relative positions 
on the eligible register and practically compels selections, does 
not take into account in any degree, not even a fraction of one 
per cent the fact of good character, indifferent character, or bad 
character, nor any of those splendid or horrible personal quali- 
ties which are so material to public service, but is wholly and 
purely scholastic. To be sure I should admit I suppose that there 
are two, puny, formal and worthless so-called character vouchers 
which any one can get some one to sign, and this is but a sugar 
coat on a very bitter practice. For aught we know one crook 
may vouch for another, the voucher and vouchee both being un- 
known to us. 

Why is this so? "No funds to do the work" is the twenty- 
five-year-old answer. And this is true, for the work the Com- 
mission already has is so great that it is months behind. And I 
believe' that tardy and belated government is bad government. 

We have already begun to incorporate the element of charac- 
ter and personal quality into the ratings of candidates for post- 
master, but that is as far as this problem has thus far advanced. 
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I mean by "character" every quality or agreement a person has 
except "scholarship." 

On account of the recent shocking disclosures of criminality 
in the City of Washington, where a serious police condition is 
pointed out in Congressional debate, we have determined in the 
future to make character investigations and ratings, even al- 
though other work is still further delayed, whenever we certify 
new applicants for the Washington police force, but this has never 
been done up to date, and there is no provision for it. 

The rural carriers of the country, of which there are 43,643 
holding positions as good as the average third-class postmaster, 
are examined and certified to the Post Office Department for ap- 
pointment without regard to their character, moral or business 
record, and their service is extremely vital and important to the 
rural communities where manhood counts for more than "book 
learning;" likewise the postal clerks, money order clerks, postal 
savings clerks, and most others in the Federal civil service, and 
all because of insufficient funds. The postal service is rapidly 
improving, but hundreds of thousands of dollars' worth of mail 
is stolen annually, and many believe that much may be laid at 
the doors of the employees themselves. In some cases this is 
proven. The "Hays guns" in the hip pockets of the carriers have 
made a tremendous shrinkage in these subtractions, however. 

Of course it is properly argued to some extent that the ap- 
pointing power need not take such "one" of the "three" highest 
certified by us as is dishonest or morally bad. But the answer 
to this is that he may not be discovered until it is too late, and, 
also, that he may not be so bad as to be rejected, and yet, if his 
personal qualities and character had been averaged in with his 
scholarship by our Commission he would not have been among 
the "first three," who really ought to be the "first three" in char- 
acter as well as scholarship. Then, again, it is naturally with the 
scope of the Commission's business to investigate candidates' 
characters while the appointing power may not do this. There 
are positions which may more safely and properly be filled by 
men who have 100% character and 40% scholarship than by men 
who have 100% scholarship and 40% character. There will still 
renugn enough for the appointing power to decide if our Com- 
mission goes to the bottom of the character qualification, and, 
as the great central Federal Employment Bureau it is within our 
natural jurisdiction to find out as much as possible about all 
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applicants before we certify them to any department as eligible 
for appointment. 

For this purpose our Commission should have a well equipped 
division with a personnel of a very high grade, and money to 
maintain the same. 

Without such investigation, and without the character and 
characteristics of candidates being taken into consideration by 
our Commission, it is very easy to see, in fact it is to be ex- 
pected that men and women of bad character and of unreliable 
and untrustworthy qualities will find their way into the Federal 
service. Without such investigation our Government will be 
deprived of the best in all too many cases, and it must be consid- 
ered that the Government is entitled to the best and that it is not 
too poor to provide adequate machinery for determining who 
are best. 

It is the policy of this administration to build up, strengthen, 
practicalize and judicialize the civil service of the country. 

You wU permit me to say, I am sure, that I have found my- 
self associated with very efficient colleagues (Mr. Wales and Mrs. 
Gardener), and the organization which they have built up is 
extremely creditable considering the limitations of finances which 
have been placed upon them. The work of the Commission has 
expanded by leaps and bounds, far beyond the realization of Con- 
gress. No one is intended to be criticised. I am only pointing 
to a mountain of work which has loomed up before us under 
new times and new conditions. 

The order from the President to the Commission is to select 
the three highest and best qualified men for postmaster in each 
case. This we are determined to do regardless of politics. Our 
orders are given in sincerity and they will be carried out in 
sincerity. We treat our duty in the light of a court trying a case. 
It is an extremely difficult task at best. We may make mistakes 
which we are ready to correct on review or reinvestigation, but 
we do not accept political evidence nor permit ourselves to give 
weight to political considerations. We add five points to world 
war veterans and allow as "business experience" the time he was 
in this service, in accordance with the order of President* Har- 
ding. 

One of our worst evils is, that about one-half of all Our em- 
ployees are borrowed from other departments and paid by other 
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departments. One may readily see how this cripples our control 
and belittles our identity and authority. 

Our Commission does not have, and is not able with its funds 
to have, a personnel large enough and good enough to keep our 
work in the right co-operative and S3nnipathetic relation which it 
should bear to the various departments of the Government. It 
is our work not only to supply them with the best personnel and 
assistants, but to speak with authority that they keep always 
within the law, the rules and the spirit of civil service. 

As ardent admirers of the late Theodore Roosevelt we are 
determined that the Commission, where he once served and on 
which he left lasting imprints of his strong character, shall con- 
tinue to be the home of the ''square deal." 



The Secretary read a report of the Special Committee on 
Veteran Preference. The report is as follows: 

Veteran Preference in the Civil Service 
Report of a Special Committee of the League 

I 

Federal Service 

The deficiency appropriation act, approved July 11, 1919, 
makes provision for preference for veterans in the federal civil 
service as follows: 

"That hereafter in making appointments to clerical and other 
IKMsitions in the Executive branch of the Government in the District 
of Columbia or elsewhere, preference shall be given to honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors and marines, and widows of such, and to the 
wives of -injured soldiers, sailors and marines, who themselves are 
not qualified, but whose wives are qualified to hold such positions. 

This preference is not limited to veterans of the world 
war; it applies to all honorably discharged soldiers, sailors 
and marines, including officers, army field clerks, persons who 
served in the student army training corps, pay clerks, enlisted 
men and officers of the revenue cutter service, officers in the 
army transport service, officers and men in the reserve corps 
who were on active duty, and persons who served in the United 
States Coast Guard during the war. 
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The preference is confined to entrance; it does not apply 
to promotions. 

The rules of the Civil Service Commission provide for a 
minimum passing mark of 70% in order to attain a place on 
an eligible list for appointment. In the case of veterans, how- 
ever, the minimum is only 65%. The names of all veterans 
who pass the examination are placed in the order of their rela- 
tive standing and above all others on the eligible list. 

Under Civil Service Rule V, Section 5, there is no age limit 
for the acceptance of applications ot veterans to civil service 
examinations. 

The Civil Service Rules provide for the certification of the 
three highest names on the eligible lists appropriate for the 
position to be filled, and the head of department or appointing 
officer may appoint any one of the three names certified. He 
is not restricted to the choice of the veteran if among the 
three there be a non-veteran, even though the veteran be first 
on the list. The appointing officer is free to choose any one of 
the three names certified. If, however, the three names certi- 
fied are veterans, the appointing officer must select one of them. 

An investigation of the operations of the veteran prefer- 
ence provision in the federal service was made in Jun^ of this 
year. Over fifty eligible lists were examined, the eligible lists 
covering representative classes and types of positions in all 
departments of the government. They include clerical posi- 
tions, scientific and technical positions, and positions in the 
postal service (including carriers, post office clerks and railway 
mail clerks). 

From an analysis of the figures, out of the fifty examina- 
tions noted on the accompanying chart, in only fifteen of them 
did the highest veteran come out at the top of the list. In other 
words, in three-quarters of the eligible list the appointing 
officer was compelled to skip a number of non-veterans at the 
head of the list who would normally be entitled to appoint- 
ment. On many of the eligible lists the appointing officers 
were compelled to skip over the non-veterans (highest on the 
eligible list) in order to reach the first highest veteran to be 
appointed. For example, for the position of Assistant Plant 
Pathologist the highest veteran would skip 15 non-veterans. 
For the position of Educational Director, 10 non-veterans were 
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skipped; 7 were skipped for Food and Drug Inspector; 9 for 
Investigator in Marketing Fruit; 16 for Statistical Clerk; 16 
for Accountant; 5 for Assistant Auditor; 16 for pressman. 

A comparison of the ratings of the highest veteran and 
non-veteran in some of these cases is as follows : 

Highest Highest No 

Vet. Non-Vet. Non-Vets 

skipped by 
highest Vet. 

Accountant 81.5 90.8 16 

Asst. Inspector Child Labor 76.5 90.7 15 

Asst. Plant Pathologist 73.4 90.4 15 

Scientific Asst. Public Health 68 95 70 

Statistical Clerk 88 96 16 

Food and Drug Inspector 79 86 7 

Assistant Auditor 90 94 8 

The effect of veteran preference on eligible lists for posi- 
tions to which women are not adapted to fill is best illustrated 
by the examination for scientific assistant, public health ser- 
vice. Very few men apply for this position. In the last exami- 
nation there were two veterans who passed with averages of 
less than 70%. If the highest veteran were to be appointed he 
would be skipped over sixty-five women whose averages are 
from 70% to as high as 95%. 

The preference provision in the Federal law is already 
proving to be detrimental to the administration of the merit 
system and a handicap in efficiently conducting the government's 
business. A minute's study of some of the glaring examples of 
injustice wrought by the preference law supports this conviction. 

On the eligible list for Clerk, Departmental Service, there were 
over 5,000 persons, both male and female. Out of over 2,000 
applicants from these registers only two non-veterans were ap- 
pointed, and these two received appointment for temporary ser- 
vice only. Separating the male list from the female list, the 
figures are more impressive. Out of over 1,700 veterans ap- 
pointed 18% of them received ratings below 70%. The appoint- 
ing officers were denied the selection of about 300 persons whose 
averages were from 80% to 90% in order to appoint many 
veterans whose averages were below the normal passing mark 
of 70%. 
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There were 1,083 persons eligible for the position of Assist- 
ant Auditor (assigned in nearly all cases to the income tax force 
in the Treasury Department) ; of these 618 were veterans and 
465 non-veterans. Sixty-four per cent of the veterans and 61% 
of the non-veterans were appointed. Sixty-five or 16% of the 
veterans appointed received ratings below 70%. 

For the position of Assistant Examiner of Patents, where 
the number of appointments to be made exceed the supply of 
candidates, 27 out of 64 or 42% of veterans appointed re- 
ceived ratings below 70%. All the eligibles were certified for 
appointment. 

In only ten cases out of the fifty were there more non-veterans 
appointed than veterans, and in only two such cases was .the total 
number of appointments in excess of 100. With the exception of 
but two such examinations they apply to scientific and technical 
positions and in one case the majority of the candidates are 
women. In the railway mail service there were 2,729 veterans 
and 3,487 non-veterans who attained places on the eligible regis- 
ter for ten states; we find that of these persons 77% of the 
veterans have been appointed and only 54% non-veterans. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that 811 of these veterans 
appointed or 15% received ratings below 70%, and that there 
are 182 other veterans below 70% awaiting appointment. 

From the Civil Service Commission's own figures for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, we have a typical example of the 
glaring injustice of veteran preference both as regards the non- 
veterans and the public. For the position of Examiner of Insur- 
ance Claims there were 258 eligibles — 149 veterans and 109 
non-veterans. Of these 85 veterans and 42 non-veterans were 
appointed. Sixteen per cent of the veterans so appointed re- 
ceived ratings below 70% and ordinarily would not qualify for 
appointment. Thirty-four veterans with averages below 70% 
were appointed to examine insurance claims for the government 
while 34 non-veterans with averages over 75% were denied ap- 
pointment. Probably millions of dollars of insurance claims are 
examined by these employes and yet the public is denied the ser- 
vice of better and more competent employes and is compelled to 
accept a large number of persons who have demonstrated their 
apparent unfitness to do the work efficiently. 
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From twelve representative registers of eligibles the Civil 
Service Commission reports the following information. The total 
number of eligibles obtained for these registers was 2,342. of 
which 1,342, or 55%, were preference claimants, and 1,090 were 
persons without preference. Of the total number of veterans 
176 made ratings below 70%, and were, therefore, eligible only 
because they are veterans. 

The total number of appointments made from these registers 
was 937 ; of this number the veterans received 569, or over 60%, 
while of those not having preference 368 were appointed. Of the 
total number of veterans appointed 89, or about 16%, made 
ratings below 70%. Ninety-five veterans received appointments 
whose ratings were below the lowest non-veterans appointed. 

Had 70% been the minimum rating required for eligibility, 
176 veterans would not have been considered eligible and 89 
would not have received appointment from these examinations. 

It is difficult at this time to appreciate the full effect of the 
veteran preference provision in the federal civil service. Though 
it is often spoken of as a preference in certification only, in prac- 
tice it works out as an absolute preference in appointment, except 
in the more technical and scientific positions where but few 
veterans apply. It is not difficult to foresee the ultimate eflfect 
that such preference provision may have on the administration 
of the civil service. As the number of vacancies becomes limited 
we may expect to find that the appointments will go largely to 
veterans to the exclusion of non-veterans. As time goes on and 
the better class of veterans are absorbed by private industry or 
follow their respective professions, the less qualified veterans will 
be the ones primarily available and who will seek positions in 
the civil service. That such an undue preference is a serious 
handicap to non-veterans and discourages them from applying for 
positions is evidenced by the falling off in the number of civilian 
applicants in many localities where absolute preference for vet- 
erans prevails. In Tennessee there were 116 veterans and 143 
non-veterans on the eligible list for railway mail clerk. Up to 
June 15, 1921, not a single non-veteran had been appointed out 
of the 40 appointments made. The prevailing opinion among 
administrators of the civil service in such localities is that such 
preference is proving to be a detriment to the service and 
extremely unfair to non-veterans. 
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II 

Veteran Preference Throughout the Country 

So far as we have been able to learn, the preference given 
to veterans in the various states and cities is summarized in 
the table annexed to this report. An inspection of this table 
discloses the fact that thus far one state only has adopted laws 
. providing for absolute preference in appointment and promotion 
in the civil service, namely, Illinois. Oho provides for a pref- 
ence in original appointment to veterans without requiring 
them to pass any examination. Most of the states having civil 
service laws provide for a preference by way of additional 
credit for military service. This is the method of preference 
which was approved by the Council of the League in the resolu- 
tion adopted at the meeting in February, 1919, as follows : 

"RESOLVED, That in order to secure for the civil administra- 
tion of the country the benefit of such intensive training and special 
aptitudes as have been developed in our military services, in branches 
of the civil service, when such training and aptitudes are needed," 

"We advocate full credit for military and naval training and 
experience in competitive tests for the civil service, having due regard 
to the duties of the positions, but we oppose any fixed credit by the 
legislature or any arbitrary rating." 

"We oppose any arbitrary preference for any class of candidates 
on any eligible lists not based upon his ascertained merit and fitness.'* 

This method has received approval not only from experts 
in civil service administration but also from high military 
authority. General O'Ryan, Commanding General of the 27th 
Division, in an address at New York City in October, 1921, said, 
in substance: 

There are some fundamental considerations, which should not be 
lost sight of, in relation to this subject. It is our pride as members 
of the American Legion that we place the interests of our country 
above individual interests — including our own. The interest of the 
State demands that the civil service be efficiently and economically 
maintained. The State should secure the very best capacity obtain- 
able for the public service, all qualified according to necessary stand- 
ards. Public sentiment supports the proposal that among those so 
qualified some form of preference should be given the men who have 
served the country with honor and efficiency in war. It must be evi- 
dent to all, and to none more than to the members of the American 
Legion, that the service of individuals during the war varied widely. 
This was true as to the motives or causes which brought them into 
the service; as to the intelligence and zeal displayed by them in the 
performance of their military or naval duties; as to the sacrifices 
involved in their service, and as to the accomplishment resulting from 
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their efforts. Obviously, the fair thing would seem to provide for 
degrees of preference in accordance with rules which shall fairly 
recognize the distinction mentioned. Otherwise, we shall be con- 
fronted with the anomaly of rewarding in substantial manner many 
thousands of young men who were inducted into the army in spite 
of their best efforts to escape their military obligations, who did not 
engage the enemy, and whose entire time was spent in enforced fur- 
therance of their own moral, mental and physical development under 
army instructions and training. It is a fact that as a result of their 
military service most of the men in this class were returned to their 
homes with their physical strength and health benefitted, their vision 
broadened, and their expectancy of life and earning capacity increased. 
Under what possible theory may men in this class reasonably make 
claim to preferences in the civil service? 

It also received the approval of the American Legion at its 
meeting at Minneapolis on November 15, 1919, as follows: 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Legion, in National 
Convention assembled, declares its belief that in making or providing 
for appointment to position in the Civil Service, national and state 
governments, by legislative or other appropriate action, should allow 
a preference over candidates otherwise equally qualified to veterans 
of the World War and to the widows of those who laid down their 
lives in the service. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that the best sentiment 
of the country goes no further than approving of a preference 
in appointment only where the veteran is equally qualified with 
the non-veterans, and does not sustain the absolute preference to 
incompetent veterans, which is the actual practice of the Federal 
Civil Service Commission today. 

The result of the referendum in New York State at the 
recent election on the subject of veteran preference fortifies this 
opinion. In that State two successive legislatures, as required 
by the Constitution of the State, had passed a joint resolution 
for the amendment of the Constitution, so that the civil service 
clause of the Constitution would, if the amendment were incor- 
porated, read as follows: 

"RESOLVED, That section nine of article five of the Constitution 
be amended to read as follows: 

"Section 9. Appointments and promotions in the civil service of 
the State, and of all the civil divisions thereof, including cities and 
villages, shall be made according to merit and fitness, to be ascer- 
tained, so far as practicable, by examinations, which, so far as practi- 
cable, shall be competitive; provided, however, that honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors and marines who shall have served as such 
in the army, navy or marine corps of the United States in time of 
war, who are citizens and residents of this State, shall be entitled 
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to preference in appointment and promotion without regard to their 
standing on any list from which such appointment or promotion may 
be made; provided they were residents of this State at the time they 
entered said army, navy or marine corps; and provided also that 
soldiers, sailors and marines who served in the Civil War have pref- 
erence over all others on the same list. 

"Laws shall be made to provide for the enforcement of this sec- 
tion." 

The propaganda in the legislature for this resolution ^s 
instigated and carried on for many years by the veterans of the 
Spanish War, and it was only when it was realized that an 
amendment adding veterans of that war to those of the Civil War 
as entitled to a preference, could not be secured without taking 
in the veterans of the World War, that the resolution was framed 
in the general terms in which it was submitted to the people on 
the 8th of November, 1921. The resolution was adopted by both 
houses of the legislature by large majorities. It was rather 
unfairly submitted to the people under the caption: 

"Shall the proposed amendment to section nine of article five of 
the Constitution, extending a preference in employment and promotion 
in the civil service to veterans of the Spanish and World Wars," be 
approved ? 

thus giving the impression that the amendment was merely add- 
ing the veterans of the Spanish and World Wars to those of the 
Civil War, as already taken care of by the Constitution. Not- 
withstanding this and a campaign carried on very zealously by 
the American Legion, the proposed amendment was decisively 
rejected by the people. In New York City alone the majority 
against it was over 250,000, and the latest reports from the State 
at large indicate that the majority will be about 400,000 against 
the amendment. This should greatly hearten all friends of civil 
service reform, as it is eloquent testimony that the people resent 
any interference with the merit system and will not tolerate a 
proposal to debase civil service by yielding to the sentimental and 
selfish desires of those who wish to set up a class system. 

It ought to be said too that the campaign against the amend- 
ment was organized and carried out by the New York Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association, which, while giving its organization, 
offices and staff to the work, submerged its own identity in a 
state-wide campaign composed of representatives of the Civil 
Service Reform Association, Civil Service Reform Association of 
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Buffalo, State Charities Aid Association, Public Education Asso- 
ciation, City Club of New York, Citizens Union of New York, 
Women's Municipal League of New York, Federation of Women's 
Clubs of New York, Patrolmen's Benevolent Association of New 
York, Uniformed Firemen's Association of New York, Civil Ser- 
vice Forum of New York and other civil service employes' organ- 
izations. 

Your Committee is strongly of the opinion that the Council 
should make every effort to secure a modification of the rules 
now in practice by the Federal Civil Service Conmiission, by 
which the passing mark for veterans should be made the same as 
for non-veterans, and the preference given to honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors and marines be given only when they 
are equally qualified with non-veterans. 

Following is a digest of the present status of veteran 
preference provisions in various jurisdictions where civil 
service laws are in effect: 

CALIFORNIA 

State Service — Absolute preference for policemen and watchmen. 5 
points credit for military service in original entrance examina- 
tions, 3 points for promotions. Additional credits for disabled 
soldiers. 

Los Angeles (City) — 10% additional credit for military service in 
original entrance examination. Extended to wives of disabled 
veterans and widows. 

Los Angeles (County) — No veteran preference law. 

San Diego— Originally law provided for absolute preference. Proved 
unsatisfactory. Law was amended providing for preference only 
where candidates are equally qualified. 

COLORADO 

No veteran preference law. Civil Service Commission grants addi- 
tional credits for military service. No fixed rule. 

ILLINOIS 

Absolute preference in appointment and promotion to veterans of all 
wars. Applies to all civil service of state and cities. 
"I can say it is the personal opinion of all of the officials who 
do not want to be quoted that the war veterans preference is a detri- 
ment to the service. The members of the legislature would not act 
on this principle when applied to themselves. For example, if a 
member of the legislature were stricken with appendicitis, he would 
not hire an inexperienced interne who had served in the world war 
in preference to an experienced surgeon. Yet this is the situation 
voted upon to helpless inmates of the State institutions." (Extract 
letter from Illinois State official.) 
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"This results in a very considerable lessening of the efficiency 
of the personnel of the different branches of the service. It would 
be much more reasonable and give fair consideration to service men 
to allow them five credit marks on account of service, and then take 
their chance as to bein|: able to pass well up in the list." (Extract 
from letter of one of principal appointing officers of Chicago service.) 

MARYLAND 

Additional credit in experience rating of at least 20 points. Prefer- 
ence rating does not affect the percentage for any of the subjects 
of the examination except the subject of "experience." 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Preference in appointments only. Heads of departments may select 
any one of three veterans certified from head of list. 
"The effect of the law giving a preference to veterans has worked 
a hardship in some cases and especially in the labor service where 
veterans who have recently registered have gone ahead of civilians 
who have been on the list for a number of years awaiting appoint- 
ment. On the other hand in the first division in some positions the 
law has made possible the appointment of veterans to positions for 
which they are qualified by their former experience in the army and 
navy service. For instance, in the Boston Police Department prac- 
tically every man appointed to the new force which was established 
in 1919 is a veteran." (Extract letter of Massachusetts State official.) 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis — Absolute preference in appointment and promotion. 

"I am quite sure that if a veteran were given a bonus of 5% to 
10% in the final average in the competitive examination that it would 
tend to increase confidence in the service men and at the same time 
make it possible for civilians to secure a position. The preference law 
tends to discourage civilians from making application." (Extract 
letter from Minneapolis City official.) 

St. Paul — Absolute preference in appointment and promotion. 

"While appointing officials do not care to express their views pub- 
licly, it seems that they are, with few exceptions, opposed to the vet- 
eran preference act. It is safe to say that the preference act tends 
to keep many desirable applicants from applying to civil service ex- 
aminations because of the fact that a non-veteran in both original 
entrance and in promotion examinations has such a tremendous han- 
dicap to overcome." (Extract letter from St. Paul City official.) * 

NEW JERSEY 

One to ten point credit for military service. Selection of veteran 

among those certified. 

"To date the veteran preference legislation has not had any par- 
ticular effect upon civil service administration except, of course, to 
limit the appointment to veterans in a great number of cases. Vet- 
erans are probably receiving half of the appointments under this leg- 
islation. There is rather keen competition for practically all positions 
that are at all desirable at present, and the fact that the veteran gets 
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the appointment is not an indication that he is not pretty well quali- 
fied for the position. The real harmful effects are yet to come, it is 
believed, and will be more apparent when the number of veterans ai>- 
plying for civil service examinations become less and when a fi:reat 
number of those applying represent that part of the veteran class 
that have not been able to successfully re-establish itself in our in- 
dustrial and social fabric. Appointing officials generally, while they 
are almost all very favorably disposed to the veteran, and are in- 
clined to give him the preference without question, find these restric- 
tions at times as seriously hampering their freedom of choice. We 
would not say that we are acknowledging that this restriction has 
affected to any appreciable degree the work of the department. There 
is a feeling on the part of department heads, however, that they 
should not be legally restricted in this way." (Extract letter from 
New Jersey State official.) 

NEW YORK 

No preference law. Civil Service Commissions give credits for 
experience in military service where such experience tends to 
qualify applicant for the position sought. 

OHIO 

Absolute preference in original appointment. Veteran need not take 
civil service examination. Head of department must appoint 
veteran to any position he may be fitted to fill. This law is be- 
lieved to be in contravention of constitutional provision requiring 
appointment and promotion for merit and fitness shown after 
examination. Constitutional provision similar to that of New 
York State. 

PHILADELPHIA 

No veteran preference law. Provision in city charter that candidates 
shall be given credit for their military experience, having due 
regard for the position for which the examination is held. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Absolute preference in appointment and promotion. 

"Examination of our records shows that about 50% of those 
applying for work under civil service are entitled to preference under 
the act. The percent that pass the examination is rather higher 
than civil service applicants without military training. This legis- 
lation is satisfactory to the majority of citizens here. The law is 
generally satisfactory with appointing officials." (Extract letter 
from City official.) 

PORTLAND. OREGON 

Seven points credit added to subject of experience in both original 
entrance examinations and promotion examinations. Rule adopt- 
ed by Civil Service Commission. 

WISCONSIN 
Preference to veterans when equally qualified with non-veterans. 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Civil Service Commission rule provides for additional credit not ex- 
ceeding five points when an applicant who has qualified for a 
position merits special recognition for extraordinary services 
rendered to the city, state or Federal Government. 
''I think I can truthfully say that this rule of the Commission 
has had very little effect on the administration of the civil service 
in our city." (Extract letter from Milwaukee City official.) 

TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

Fifteen points added to subject of experience. 

"The opinion of this ofiice is that there has been no noticeable 
effect on the administration of the civil service due to this soldier 
preference. The turnover in the city service since the passage of this 
preference law has been slight and the department most affected has 
been that of public safety." (Extract letter from Tacoma City 
official.) 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Absolute preference in appointment and promotion. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Preference for veterans where equally qualified with non-veterans. 

Elbridge L. Adams, Ckairman 
Robert W. Belcher 
Nicholas Kelley 



Afternoon Session, Hotel Statler 

Mr. Richard Henry Dana, President of the League, presided. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke read a report from the Special 
Committee on Investigation of Appointments of Presidential 
Postmasters. The report is as follows: 

Preliminary Report of Special Committee on Investigation 
of Appointments of Presidential Postmasters 

Your special committee on Presidential Postmasters imme- 
diately after their appointment went to Washington and on 
October 6th had a very remarkable and very interesting inter- 
view with Postmaster-General Hays. He took us into his 
private office and talked to us for half an hour in a very 
earnest and impressive manner. He told us of the difficulty 
there had been in securing any kind of a competitive examina- 
tion for Presidental Postmasters, and that the President's 
order of May 10th was the utmost possible. He called our 
attention to the crowds in the outside room and to the inter- 
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views in which he had just turned down certain Congressional 
recommendations. He admitted that Congressmen all had the 
opportunity to make these recommendations, that he consulted 
with them very freely, but that he had tried in every case to 
make the best appointment and he was much gratified to find 
that over 76% of these appointments had been made from the 
first man on the eligible lists. 

He told us that he knew a good deal about politics; that 
he regarded it as the highest political wisdom to stand for good 
things quite irrespective of their influence on parties, individ- 
uals or classes; that he believed it was the highest political 
wisdom to make the civil service non-political, and he added, 
"Even if I had no other than a selfish interest, I would do all 
I could to make the merit system a success, for I am already 
strongly committed to it." He referred to his speeches. (In 
these he had said, "The merit system shall control without 
any subterfuge under any circumstances whatever," and that 
his purpose was "with absolute fidelity to put the entire ser- 
vice upon a purely business basis so sound and so serviceable 
that no political party will ever again dare attempt to ignore ox 
evade it ultimately.") He said to us, "I cannot go back on 
these things now nor fail to carry them out as far as possible. 
My one great purpose is to see that the Department is estab- 
lished as a business institution without political interference, 
but I cannot do that in a day nor keep Congressional' pressure 
out all at once." 

He asked our help in securing the passage of a proposed 
bill classifying Presidential postmasters. The League, he said, 
might criticize him for individual appointments, but this would 
only weaken him in the things we were trying to do together. 

We left him much impressed with his purpose to carry 
out the merit system as far as he could with the tremendous 
pressure around him. But although Mr. Hays is personally a 
masterful man, he is possibly not in entire control of the situa- 
tion. Above him is the President who made the order permit- 
ting the choice from three instead of requiring the appoint- 
ment of the highest eligible. Below him are assistant post- 
masters general in charge of details in the office, who were 
appointed by the President with the consent of the Senate, 
whose tenure does not depend upon the Postmaster-General 
and who are not wholly subject to him. Many abuses can 
creep in without his personal participation or approval. Such 
abuses undoubtedy exist. 
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Your committee has sent out, through the secretary, ques- 
tionnaires in all cases where the head of the list has been 
passed over, these seeming the more important and time not 
permitting more. In these we asked each of the men who 
have quit the service as to the cause and method of the 
change; whether a Congressman sought his displacement or 
recommended his successor or whether his successor was rec- 
ommended by any political organization ; the name and address 
of the head of the list and his politics; the politics of the 
appointee, as well as that of the former incumbent. 

When answers are received, similar questionnaires are sent 
to the new appointee and to the head of the list who was 
passed over. 

We also intend to prepare similar questionnaires in cases 
of promotion or transfers from other branches of the service. 

The time has been so short that the first questions have 
only been partly answered and the remaining ones scarcely at 
all. The answers are not yet sufficient to form the basis of a 
satisfactory judgment, and, before making any final report, we 
feel that the results of these answers ought also to be sub- 
mitted to the Post Office Department for criticism and com- 
ment so that our final report shall not be exparte in character. 

It appears that in nearly all the instances where the 
second or third men on the list have been appointed, the ap- 
pointees have been Republicans. In a few of these cases the 
men superseded have been Republicans also, though the 
majority were Democrats. ^ 

All of these cases should be verified by an enquiry from 
the appointee and the Congressman before being regarded as 
conclusive. 

In regard to one matter, however, and that is the tendency 
of the President's order of May 10th to keep Democrats from 
attending the examination, no such confirmation nor any state- 
ment from the Post Office Department is necessary, and that 
tendency distinctly appears from a number of the answers. 
For instance, in the Fairfield, Illinois, case, Mr. Dole, the post- 
master superseded, who was at the head of the list, writes us : 

"I had no expectation of receiving the appointment when 
I took the examination, as I was confident as to who would be 
appointed if Congressman Kopp could bring it about. In the 
way of additional information relative to other post offices I 
might add that W. R. Shott, late postmaster at Birmingham, 
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Iowa, refused to take the examination for reappointment and 
that no Democrat took said examination. Mr. Shott stated that 
it would be useless for a Democrat to take the examination, as 
Kopp would name the postmaster and a Democrat stood no 
show. If the Republican politicians succeed in getting all 
Democrats to feel that it is useless for them to take the exami- 
nation (and it seems that this is now practically accomplished 
in this section) so that there will be no Democratic applicants, 
then all positions can be filled by Republicans, and after this 
has been brought about, the Republican politicians will exult- 
antly point to the fidelity with which they have carried out the 
civil service rules and will give as the reason for there being 
no Democratic postmasters, that they were unable to pass the 
test and get on the eligible lists." 

Mr. Charles Manning, former postmaster at Cheneyville, 
La., writes: ''I am a Democrat and think it would be useless 
for me to take the examination for any post office," etc., etc. 

There are some places where Democrats compete in these 
examinations, especially former incumbents of the offices, but 
this is by no means universal and there can be do doubt that 
President Harding's order of May 10th in opening appoint- 
ments to the three highest eligibles instead of requiring ap- 
pointment of the highest has led to a widespread belief that 
politics controls these appointments. Your committee is con- 
vinced that there was only too much ground for the statement 
of the Executive Committee of May 18th as follows : 

The League fears that the announcement that the selec- 
tion will be made from the first three may be interpreted by 
possible candidates as notification that only Republicans with 
political influence will be appointed, with the result that no 
Democrats will make the effort, and that many Republicans not 
active in politics will also be deterred. 

Your Committee has been continued to make further inves- 
tigation and report, and has been empowered by the Council to 
publish such reports after they have been submitted to and 
approved by the President of the League. 

Since preparing the above, the followingg telegram was 
received from the Postmaster-General: 

Washington, Nov. 15, 1921. 
William Dudley Foulke, 

Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
Just received your letter of November twelfth of two thousand 
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one hundred forty-four postmasters appointed. Seven hundred fifty- 
nine have been promoted froxn the Service. Nine hundred seventy-two 
were the first eligible on the list. Two hundred seventy were the 
second eligible. One hundred twenty-four were the third eligible. 
Thirteen were the fourth and six were re-appointed without examina- 
tion. In addition to these figures I want to assure you that we are 
prepared to go to great lengths to aid the civil service idea. We want 
the co-operation and help of the Civil Service League at all times. 
What we can do will depend largely on the measure of support 
they can g^ive us. I deeply regret you did not secure lists. The in- 
struction was issued, but for some reason was not carried out, failing 
probably because of the joint jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Post Office Department. My secretary has written Mr. 
Van Dusen fully on this matter, which I believe is satisfactorily 
arranged now so that you will receive all the information you want. 
Of course, with three hundred ten thousand employees in the classified 
service there will be criticisms of promotions every time a Democrat 
is reduced and a Republican promoted, no matter what the merits of 
the case may be. We cannot refuse to demote a man because he is 
a Democrat or refuse to promote him because he is a Republican. 
We have many clippings here commending us on the impartial way 
in which we have conducted the service and many others criticising 
us for not giving preference to Republicans. The selection of one of 
the highest three is a principle which is generally followed out in the 
selection of the five hundred thousand men under the civil service. 
It is our fixed policy not to appoint acting postmasters pending the 
holding of an examination, except where it is necessary to remove 
the postmaster at once for service reasons. I trust this information 
may be of help to you. 

William D. Foulke, Chairman 
Walter H. Buck 
Lewis H. Van Dusen 



The Secretary read the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. The report is as follows: 

The National Civi Service Reform League, assembled at 
its Forty-first Annual Meeting, adopts the following minutes : 

Resolutions of League 

1. Presidential Postmasters should be appointed on a pure 
merit basis, and should be put under the Civil Service Law by act of 
Congress. President Harding, in abrogating the requirement that the 
highest on the list of candidates be submitted to him for appointment, 
and in allowing the Postmaster-General to submit to him one of the 
three highest and to seek the advice of members of Congress in mak- 
ing that choice, opens a door for spoilsmen that should be promptly 
closed. 
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2. Other important appointments, including those of collec- 
tors of customs and internal revenue, United States marshals, sur- 
veyors general, and under-secretaries to Cabinet officers, should, like 
the postmasters, be taken wholly out of politics to secure good busi- 
ness management in all* government offices. 

3. Thousands of positions which have been exempted by acts of 
Congress from the Civil Service Law during the last eight years and 
a half should be placed in the classified civil service without delay. 

4. An adequate appropriation for the National Civil Service 
Commission, which is the great employment agency of the National 
Government, is necessary. In order to do away with the ineflBciency, 
confusion, and duplication which the Congressional Joint Commission 
has proved to exist in many Government departments and bureaus, 
the Civil Service Commission should be enabled to increase the num- 
ber of its own employees, and particularly to employ eflficiency en- 
gineers and employment experts. 

5. Veteran preference in the Civil Service — national. State and 
municipal — are unsuitable means of rewarding military service; be- 
cause no money can really pay for the risks and sufferings of a faith- 
ful soldier. Secondly, the future Civil Service of the country will 
inevitably be impaired for at least one generation, if service in the 
National army during the Great War is accepted from millions of 
men as partial qualification for civil appointments. Great numbers 
of better qualified younger people, both men and women, will be ex- 
cluded from the public service by the mass of veterans who claim 
admission by right of military service. 

6. General extension of the merit system, through the enactment 
of Civil Service Laws, is necesary in thirty-eight States and hun- 
dreds of cities where the spoils system still prevails. 

7. The foreign service of the -United States continues to be in 
need of a thorough reorganization on the merit system of appoint- 
ment and promotion; so as to create in it a career attractive to able 
and ambitious young men. It should offer ample opportunity to rise 
to the highest positions. 



Business Session 



Hon. Nelson S. Spencer presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. The following officers were nominated 
and, upon motion, the Secretary was directed to cast a single 
ballot in favor of the officers and Council members reported by 
the Nominations Committee: 
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Officers— 1922 



President, Richard Henry Dana, Boston. 

Vice-Presidents 
William A. Aiken, Norwich, Conn. George McAneny, New York 
George Burnham, Jr., Phila. Moorfield Storey, Boston 

Chas. W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. Lucius B. Swift, Indianapolis 
Wm. D. Foulke, Richmond, Ind. William H. Taft, Washington 
A. T. Hadley, New Haven, Conn. Frank A. Vanderlip, New York 
Wm. Brown Hale, Chicago Russell Whitman, Chicago 

Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago R. Francis Wood, Philadelphia 

Treasurer, A. S. Frissell 

A sat. Treasurer, Theodore Hetzler 

Secretary, H. W. Marsh 

Council 
Arthur R. Kimball, Chairman 



Elbridge L. Adams, New York 
Eliz. Atwood, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Edgar A. Bancroft, Chicago 
Ellen Shaw Barlow, N. Y. 
R. W. Belcher, Washington, D. C. 
Alfred Bettman, Cincinnati 
Jesse N. Bowen, Baltimore 
Roscoe C. E. Brown, New York 
Walter H. Buck, Baltimore 
Chas. C. Burlingham, New York 
John Butler, Milwaukee 
Robert Catherwood, Chicago 
Everett Colby, Orange, N. J. 
Emma Pierce Cole, Omaha, Neb. 
Samuel Dauchy, Chicago 
Horace E. Deming, New York 
Albert deRoode, New York 
John J. Edson, Washington, D. C. 
H. W. Farnam, New Haven, Conn. 
Albert S. Faught, Philadelphia 
Mayo Fesler, New York 
Edwin F. Gay, New York 
E. H. Goodwin, Washington, D. C. 
Wm. W. Grant, Jr., Denver 
Howard R. Guild, Boston 
Ogden H. Hammond, Bernards- 
ville, N. J. 



John R. Haynes, Los Angeles 

Thomas Hewes, Hartford, Conn. 

Nelson P. Hulst, Milwaukee 

William V. Kellen, Boston 

Nicholas Kelley, New York 

Francis B. Kellogg, Los Angeles 

Frederick J. Kingsbury, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Russell H. Loines, New York 

Edward C. Marsh, New York 

W. W. Montgomery, Jr., Phila. 

C. G. Morris, New Haven, Conn. 

William B. Moulton, Chicago 

Samuel Y. Nash, Boston 

Marian C. Nichols, Boston 

Imogen B. Oakley, Philadelphia 

Joseph H. Odell, Wilmington, Del. 

Samuel H. Ordway, New York 

George W. Pepper, Philadelphia 

Seth Low Pierrepont, Ridgefield, 

Conn. 
William C. Quarles, Milwaukee 
Frank M. Riter, Philadelphia 
William McM. Rutter, Chicago 
Wm. C. Sanger, Sangerfield, N. Y. 
Murray Seasongood, Cincinnati 
C. P. Shaw, Norfolk, Va. 
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Murray Shoemaker, Cincinnati 

Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y. 

Seward C. Simons, Chicago 

Annie L. Sioussat, Baltimore 

Nelson S. Spencer, New York 

Henry W. Sprague, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Harold Phelps Stokes, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

E. C. Stowell, Washington, D. C. 

Howard Strong, New York 

Lent D. Upson, Detroit 

Lewis H. Van Dusen, Philadelphia 



Henry Van Kleeck, Denver 

William W. Vaughan, Boston 

Henry N. Waite, New York 

A. Leo Weil, Pittsburg 

Herbert Welsh, Philadelphia 

Everett P. Wheeler, New York 

Charles W. Wilby, Cincinnati 

Ansley Wilcox, Buffalo, N. Y. 

George C. F. Williams, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Clinton R. Woodruff, Philadelphia 



Reports from local Associations and auxiliaries were pre- 
sented as follows: 

Chicago and Illinois Civil Service Reform Association. 
Connecticut Civil Serivce Reform Association. 
New York Civil Service Reform Association. 
Southern California Civil Service Reform Association. 
Massachusetts Civil Service Reform Association. 
Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform Association. 

Women's Auxiliary of the Massachusetts Civil Service 

Reform Association. 
Nebraska Civil Service Reform Association. 
Buffalo" Civil Service Reform Association. 
Maryland Civil Service Reform Association. 
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PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
New York 



December 21, 1921. 

National Civil Service Reform League, 
8 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 

Dear Sirs: 

We have examined the cash records of the League for the three 
months ending November 30, 1921, which, with the previous examina- 
tions made by us, completes the examination for the full year, and 
attach a statement showing in summary form the receipts and dis- 
bursements for the fiscal year ending November 30, 1921. 

As from September ].st the practice of keeping the records to 
show the balance remaining in general fund, reserve for increasing 
membership and influence, and special cash reserve, was discontinued; 
the statement submitted herewith, therefore, is not arranged with 
respect of these classifications. 

The receipts recorded in the cash records were found by us to 
have been promptly deposited, and properly approved vouchers were 
examined for all disbursements. 

Cash in bank at November 30, 1921, was reconciled with a certifi- 
cate furnished by the depositary and found to be in order. The 
expense fund of $400.00 was verified by an actual count of cash on 
hand and by means of a certificate from the depositary with respect 
of that portion of the fund on deposit at the bank. The total of the 
expense fund was found to be $10.70 in excess of the amount called 
for by the books. 

We inspected Liberty bonds of $200.00 par value, and the Fifth 
Avenue Bank certified that there were lodged with them for the 
League's account $5,000.00 par value of United States Certificates 
of Indebtedness due June 15, 1922. 

Yours very truly, 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
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NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 

Statement op Receipts and Disbursements 
For the Fiscal Year December 1, 1920, to November 30, 1921 

Balance on deposit December 1, 1920 *$10,393.02 

Receipts : 

Subscriptions $12,273.27 

Regular membership dues 1,000.00 

Associate membership dues 75.00 

Buffalo Association 250.00 

California Association 50.00 

Connecticut Association 100.00 

Indiana Association 75.00 

Massachusetts Association 204.00 

Maryland Auxiliary 100.00 

Massachusetts Auxiliary 100.00 

Foreign service reports 14.17 

Interest on temporary investments 389.29 

Good Government 1.056.82 

Total receipts $15,687.55 

Total $26,080.57 



Disbursements : 

Salaries : 

Field service $ 4,500.00 

Administrative 3,450.83 

Rent— New York 2,000.00 

Office and general expenses 643.09 

Stationery 181.69 

Printing 676.57 

Postage 410.58 

Traveling expenses 1,581.71 

Telephone service 134.66 

Annual meeting expenses 763.92 

Financial division expenses 2,310.35 

Good Government • 1,885.46 

Total disbursements $18,538.86 

Balance on deposit November 30, 1921 *$ 7,541.71 



'Includes $5,000.00 U. S. Treasury Certificates and $200.00 U. S. 
Liberty Bonds. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

of the 
National Civil Service Reform League 



Article I. 



The name of this orgranization shall be the National Civil Service 
Reform League. 

Article II. 

The object of the Civil Service Reform League shall be to promote 
the purposes and to facilitate the correspondence and united action of 
the Civil Service Reform Associations, and generally to advance the 
merit system and to improve the administration of the civil service 
throughout the United States. 

Article III. 

No debt shall be contracted by the League, by the Council or 
Executive Committee in excess of its assured income for the period in 
which its indebtedness is payable. 

Article IV. 

The League shall consist of all the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tions in the United States which signify a willingness to become 
members thereof, and shall be accepted as such by the Leag:ue or the 
Council. Any member of any such Association, and any individual 
specially invited by the Council, may be present at any meeting of 
the League and take part in the debates or discussions subject to such 
restrictions, if any, as the By-Laws may prescribe. The Council may 
in its discretion invite representatives of any other society or organiza- 
tion to take part in any designated meeting of the League. 

The Council may also establish associate and sustaining members 
of the League, and shall prescribe the annual dues thereof, and may 
also establish other classes of membership and the dues, if any, 
thereof. Associate and sustaining members shall have the same status 
at the meetings of the League as the members of a Civil Service 
Reform Association. 

Article V. 

At any meeting of the League all questions shall be decided by a 
majority vote of the individuals present and entitled to take part in 
the proceedings, unless a majority of the representatives present of 
any Association shall demand a vote by Associations, in which case 
each Association represented shall be entitled to one vote for every 
one hundred members, but each Association shall have at least one 
vote, which vote sail be cast by the delegates from such Association 
present at such meeting or by a majority of them. 
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Article VI. 

The officers of the League shall be a President, a Secretary, and 
an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer and an Assistant Treasurer, who 
shall discharge the usual duties of such officers, and not less than 
ten Vice-Presidents; and there shall be a Council and an Executive 
Committee to be constituted as hereinafter provided. The Council 
may establish whenever it be deemed expedient other secretaryships 
or subordinate officers. The said officers, Council and Executive Com- 
mittee shall hold office until their respective successors are chosen. 

Article VII. 

The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot at 
the annual meeting of the League. 

The Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Treasurer and Assistant 
Treasurer and any other secretaries or subordinate officers whose posi- 
tions have been established by the Council shall be chosen, and may 
be removed, by the Council. 

The Council shall be elected by the League at the annual meeting, 
and shall consist of at least thirty members, of whom there shall be 
at least one member from each Association belonging to the League. 
Ten members of the Council shall be a quorum. 

The officers of the League shall be ex-officio members of the 
Council, and either the League or the Council itself may from time to 
time elect additional members to hold office until the annual meeting 
next following. Any member of the Council may act by proxy by 
designating a non-member of the Council to act for him, but no person 
may hold more than one proxy. 

The Council shall elect its own chairman. It shall keep a record 
of its own proceedings and shall make a report to the League at the 
annual meeting. A vacancy in any office except that of Vice-President 
may be filled' by the Council until the annual meeting next following. 

Article VIII. 

The Council may, subject to these articles, manage the affaits of 
the League, direct its policies and dispose of the funds and, from time 
to time, make and modify By-Laws for the League and for its own 
action. 

There shall be an Executive Committee of nine members consist- 
ing of seven members of the Council appointed by the President, and 
the President and the Chairman of the Council. It shall meet at 
regular periods, or on notice to all by any of their own members, or 
on notice from the Secretary. Subject to the control of the Council 
it shall have authority to exercise all the powers of the Council on 
all matters requiring, in the opinion of the Executive Committee, 
immediate action whenever the Council be not in session, and shall 
report its proceedings at each meeting of the Council. 

Article IX. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the League at such time 
in each year, and at such place as the Council may determine, at which 
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officers shall be elected for the ensuing year, and other appropriate 
business may be transacted. 

A special meeting of the League may be called at the discretion 
of the Council, or of the President, at any time, upon at least ten 
days' notice to be given by the Secretary. 

Any provision of this constitution may be suspended or amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the members of the Council present at any 
meeting, due notice of such proposed suspension or amendment having 
been given with the notice of meeting. 

Article X. 

Any provision of this Constitution may be suspended or amended 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members, or of tibe Associations, if a 
vote by Associations be demanded, present at a meeting of the League, 
due notice of such proposed suspension or amendment having been 
given with the notice of meeting. 

BY-LAWS 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the League shall be held at 
such time and place, in each year, as the Council may determine. 

S^. 2. At least three meetings of the Council shall be held in 
each year, one of which shall be as soon after the annual meeting of 
the League as may be practicable, and the others at such times and 
places as may be fixed by its Chairman. Special meetings may be 
called at any time by its Chairman or by the President of the League, 
and shall be called by the Secretary upon the written request of any 
five members. 

Sec. 3. The Council shall elect its Chairman, its Vice-Chairman 
and the Secretary, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the League at its meeting next succeeding each annual meeting 
of the League. 

Sec. 4. At each meeting of the Council it shall be the duty of the 
Treasurer to make a statement of the amount of money in the treas- 
ury, and of the place of its deposit, and at the annual meeting of the 
League he shall state the sources of all moneys received, and set forth 
in detail all expenditures made during the year. 

Sec. 5. The order of business at each meeting of the Council shall 
be: 

1. The reading and correction of the minutes of the last meeting. 
And thereafter, unless otherwise ordered, as follows: 

2. The admission of new Associations. 

3. ^atement of the Treasurer. 

4. Report from the office of the Secretary. 

5. Report from the Executive Committee. 

6. Reports of Standing Committees. 

7. Reports of Special Committees. 

8. Miscellaneous business. 
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Sec. 6. There shall be the following Standing Committees to be 
annually appointed as the Council shall direct: 

(1) A Committee on Finance, to consist of not less than nine 
members; 

(2) A Committee on Publication, to consist of at least three mem- 
bers; and, ex-ojficio, the Secretary and the President of the League. 

(3) A Committee on Law, to consist of at least four members, 
and, ex-officio, the Chairman of the Council. 

(4) A Committee in charge of the publication of Good Govern- 
ment and such occasional literature as it may be deemed expedient 
to circulate, to consist of at least three members and the Chairman of 
the Council and the Secretary ex-officio. 

These Committees shall discharge the duties appropriate to their 
respective titles; vacancies occurring in any one of them may be filled 
by the Chairman of the Council. 

Sec. 7. The following Special Committees shall be appointed as 
the Council shall direct, and discharged at the conclusion of the annual 
meeting of the League, next following: 

(1) A Committee on Nominations, to consist of six members and, 
eX'Officio, the Chairman of the Council. 

(2) A Committee on Resolutions, to consist of six members and, 
ex-officiOf the President of the League. 

These two Committees shall submit their reports at a meeting of 
the Council immediately preceding the annual meeting of the League. 

(3) A Committee on Report and Programme, to consist of two 
members,, and, ex-officiOy the President of the League, the Chairmaii 
of the Council and the Secretary; a part of whose duty it shall be to 
prepare, for consideration by the Council, the draft of the annual re- 
port required by Article VI of the Constitution. 

Sec. 8. These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting of the 
Council by a unanimous vote of the members present, or by the vote 
of a majority of such members, provided that, in the latter event, 
notice of the contemplated amendment shall have been given in the 
call of the meeting. 
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officers shall be elected for the ensuing: year, and other appropriate 
business may be transacted. 

A special meeting of the League may be called at the discretion 
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five members. 
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tary of the League at its meeting next succeeding each annual meeting 
of the League. 

Sec. 4. At each meeting of the Council it shall be the duty of the 
Treasurer to make a statement of the amount of money in the treas- 
ury, and of the place of its deposit, and at the annual meeting of the 
League he shall state the sources of all moneys received, and set forth 
in detail all expenditures made during the year. 

Sec. 5. The order of business at each meeting of the Council shall 
be: 

1. The reading and correction of the minutes of the last meeting. 
And thereafter, unless otherwise ordered, as follows: 

2. The admission of new Associations. 

3. ^atement of the Treasurer. 

4. Report from the office of the Secretary. 

5. Report from the Executive Committee. 

6. Reports of Standing Committees. 

7. Reports of Special Committees. 

8. Miscellaneous business. 
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Sec. 6. There shall be the following Standing Committees to be 
annually appointed as the Council shall direct: 

(1) A Committee on Finance, to consist of not less than nine 
members; 

(2) A Committee on Publication, to consist of at least three mem- 
bers; and, ex-offido^ the Secretary and the President of the League. 

(3) A Committee on Law, to consist of at least four members, 
and, ex-offieio, the Chairman of the Council. 

(4) A Conomittee in charge of the publication of Good Govern- 
ment and such occasional literature as it may be deemed expedient 
to circulate, to consist of at least three members and the Chairman of 
the Council and the Secretary ex-officio. 

These Committees shall discharge the duties appropriate to their 
respective titles; vacancies occurring in any one of them may be filled 
by the Chainnan of the Council. 

Sec. 7. The following Special Committees shall be appointed as 
the Council shall direct, and discharged at the conclusion of the annual 
meeting of the League, next following: 

(1) A Committee on Nominations, to consist of six members and, 
ex-officio, the Chairman of the Council. 

(2) A Committee on Resolutions, to consist of six members and, 
ex-offieio, the President of the League. 

These two Committees shall submit their reports at a meeting of 
the Council immediately preceding the annual meeting of the League. 

(3) A Committee on Report and Programme, to consist of two 
members,, and, ex-officioy the President of the League, the Chairman 
of the Council and the Secretary; a part of whose duty it shall be to 
prepare, for consideration by the Council, the draft of the annual re- 
port required by Article VI of the Constitution. 

Sec. 8. These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting of the 
Council by a unanimous vote of the members present, or by the vote 
of a majority of such members, provided that, in the latter event, 
notice of the contemplated amendment shall have been given in the 
call of the meeting. 
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1881 . - - 1922 

The National Civil Service Reform 
League was organized in 1881, with 
George William Curtis as its first Presi- 
dent. Since then the Presidents have 
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C. Oilman, Joseph H. Choate, Charles W. 
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Morning Session, Council Chambers, City Hall 

Richard Henry Dana, President of the League, presided. 

Hon. Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland, delivered 
an address of welcome and reviewed the introduction of the 
merit system and the organization of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in Maryland. 

"I think it is very remarkable," he said, "the way the merit 
system has been put over in Maryland. I think in some states 
that its inauguration has not infrequently been accompanied by 
public upheaval. We have not had anything of that kind so 
far as the State of Maryland is concerned." He pointed out 
that there were no eleventh hour appropriations, so that there 
was no opportunity whatever for spoilsmen to create and fill 
new positions under the old system before the merit system 
was put into operation. He pointed out that it was nearly a 
month before they had any eligible lists from which appoint- 
ments could be made and until such eligible lists were estab- 
lished he told the Merit Commissioner that "we would not ap- 
point anyone to fill these positions in January or February un- 
less they had his O. K. as the Merit Commissioner. This plan 
has worked out well and there was no friction on the part of 
the department heads; everybody fell in line." 

Hon. William F. Broening, Mayor of the City of Baltimore, 
reviewed the adoption of the Baltimore City Charter which 
contained a provision for the merit system and the creation 
of a civil service commission. He said: 

"We have a provision in the civil service law which states that if 
the heads of departments fail to comply it becomes the duty of the 
Civil Service Commissioner to report that fact to the Mayor and 
those facts would be sufficient to warrant a dismissal. It might be 
interesting for you to know that up to the present moment (the civil 
service has been in operation for more than a year) there has not 
been a single complaint, so we must assume that there is no trouble 
in this reconstruction or readjustment of the civil service in Balti- 
more. 

"I believe as time goes on and the law begins to be understood, and 
there is a proper readjustment, there won't be any trouble, because 
men understand after all that no man has a right to a position in the 
public service any more than a private establishment unless he is 
willing to render that service to the public interest." 



The annual report of the Council of the League was read 
by the Chairman, Hon. Arthur R. Kimball, and upon motion, 
the report was adopted. The report is as follows: 



REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 

In a year which covers a change in the political complexion 
of the administration of our federal government, the League 
is always faced with the serious danger of setbacks and rever- 
sion to the spoils system. It is in such a year, with success 
at the polls, that the clamor of "the faithful" for reward for 
party service is loudest and the demand that the new adminis- 
tration "turn the rascals out" most insistent. 

During the past year the League has been called upon to 
exert every effort to counteract these insistent demands for 
party spoils, and fortunately with considerable success. 

Merit System Endorsed by Candidates 

Without exception the candidates for nomination for Presi- 
dent who replied to a questionnaire of the League were in favor 
of the application of the merit system of appointment to public 
office. On September 3, after a conference with the Secretary 
of the League and after consideration of a memorandum from 
the League as to the purposes sought to be accomplished with 
relation to the civil service, Mr. Harding wrote as follows: 

"I have understood from you that your program for improve- 
ment of conditions in the federal civil service is founded, to 
use your own excellent expression, upon the undoubted fact 
that the time has come for the federal government to organize 
its agencies of employment in accordance with the principles 
which have been tested and approved by the best modern busi- 
ness practice. With that expression I concur, and, more im- 
portant, I believe the Republican party concurs and will give 
relief not only in words but in deeds. 

"The whole subject of government efficiency and government 
thrift compels my interest because it is outrageous for public 
administration, which should be an example and a guide to 
our people, to indulge in waste and extravagant inefficiency. 
As any business man knows, the conduct of his business de- 
pends upon the men who did it. Therefore, though the neces- 



sity for a budget system is great, perhaps even greater is the 
need for a system which will give federal employes a square 
deal in promotions, pay and continuity of service, while ob- 
taining for the nation's taxpayers, in return, a high standard 
of skill and continued loyalty among the employes who serve 
them. 

"If I may apply these principles and suggest legislation 
which furthers them, I trust that I will find in your League a 
great assistant whose long and conscientious study and service 
will be of greatest value. 

"I understand from you that your program of correction, 
remedy and betterment includes — 

"A larger appropriation for the Civil Service Commission 
and a wider acceptance of its counsels. 

"An extension, under tests, of the merit system of appoint- 
ment and promotion to a larger group of federal employes, not 
to create a bureaucratic inflexibility which would rob a great 
private business as well as a great public business of its 
efficiency, but to give promise to those of merit and capacity 
that federal employment has all the stimulus of competition 
and reward that is offered elsewhere in private business. 

"A readjustment of rates of pay, and of the system of mak- 
ing these rates, to the end that several hundred thousand faith- 
ful employes shall have recompense sufficient to hold them 
content in service and that incompetent persons and those 
doing overlapping work shall not continue to receive the money 
of our taxpayers. 

"A closer contact between federal employes and the Civil 
Service Commission, so that, representing the Government, the 
Commission may act for the employer as the friend of the 
employe, hear and adjust his grievances and be closely asso- 
ciated with his promotions and be a close observer of his 
efficiency. This will save unrest and waste and assist the 
heads of the ten departments in the now impossible task of 
deciding emplo3mient questions. 

"If these are your policies they are all one with mine, and 
this statement may be published by you as widely as you 
desire." 

This statement of President Harding's, coupled with the 
civil service plank in the Republican platform, commits the 
new administration to the maintenance of the merit system. 
Many politicians, however, are insisting that certain offices 
which have been filled through competitive examination should 



be returned to the field of partisan spoils, particularly the 
positions of postmaster of the first, second and third classes 
commonly known as presidential postoffices. The League is 
glad to record its gratification that the President has hereto- 
fore withstood this pressure and there is reason to believe 
that he will continue to do so. 

In the campaign of 1916, as the result of the activities of 
the League, the candidates for the presidency of the two major 
political parties were pledged to proper steps to apply the 
merit system to the appointments of presidential postmasters. 
In fulfillment of his pledge to the League, President Wilson 
signed the executive order of March 31, 1917. This order, 
however, limits the application of the merit system to the post- 
ofiices where a vacancy occurs on account of the death, resig- 
nation or removal of the incumbent of the office; furthermore, 
the order does not place these positions in the classified civil 
service as that term is technically understood, but merely 
provides that the Civil Service Commission shall act as an 
agent of the Post Office Department in the matter of the selec- 
tion of a person whom the President shall nominate to fill 
such vacancy. The appointment, in order to be completed, must 
of course be confirmed by the Senate. The competitive classi- 
fication of these positions and all other positions filled by 
nomination of the President and confirmation by the Senate 
cannot be accomplished until Congress removes the restriction 
placed upon such extension under the civil service law. 

The result of the method employed in the executive order 
of March 31, 1917, is, however, practically the same as if the 
places were classified under the civil service law. There are 
approximately 12,000 postoffices of the first, second and third 
classes and since March 31, 1917, vacancies have occurred in 
approximately one-third of them on account of the death, resig- 
nation or removal of incumbents. As evidence of the fairness 
with which the examination system, provided for the filling of 
these vacancies, has been administered, the former Postmaster 
General, on March 1, 1921, just before leaving office, issued 
a statement showing the results of an inquiry he had made 
as to the political affiliations of persons appointed through 
examination. His statement is based on the incumbents' own 
answers to a questionnaire. Out of a total of 2,376 replies, 
1,131 appointees were stated to be of democratic affiliations, 
1,014 of republican, and the rest scattered among independent, 
prohibition, socialist and no affiliation. Omitting the eleven 
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southern states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas and Virginia — all overwhelmingly democratic in 
their population, the figures for the rest of the country show 
688 of democratic affiliation, 946 of republican and the rest 
scattered among independent, prohibition, socialist and no af- 
filiation. 

The League has always recognized that the most practicable 
method of securing substantial extension of the competitive 
classified service seemed to be to "cover in" to office the in- 
cumbents of the positions about to be classified. We regret 
that this method retains in office permamently or until removed 
on charges purely political appointees. The League has always 
felt that the incumbents of offices newly included within the 
classified service should be subject, if practicable, to open com- 
petitive examination in order to continue to hold office. In 
the case of presidential postmasters, it is of peculiar import* 
ance that the political appointees who took office before the 
order providing for competitive examination was put in opera- 
tion should demonstrate their qualifications in order to con- 
tinue in office. The League has therefore recommended to the 
Postmaster General and to President Harding that the execu- 
tive order of March 31, 1917, be modified so as to provide that 
upon the expiration of the terms of all incumbents of presi- 
dential postmasterships who have not already been appointed 
as the result of competitive examination, the office be filled 
by the examination system which has been successfully in 
operation for the past four years as a means of filling vacan- 
cies caused by death, resignation and removal. The League 
records its satisfaction in the fact that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the President are in apparent hearty accord with its 
view of this matter. 

Further Extension of Examination System Needed 

The Treasury Department has expanded its activities great- 
ly as a result of tax laws and other functions undertaken which 
have grown out of or are incident to the war. Among the 
many positions under its jurisdiction are 63 district collectors 
of internal revenue with salaries ranging from $4,500 to $6,000 
per year ; an equal number of chief deputies at large posts with 
salaries ranging from $2,500 to $4,000 and hundreds of 
deputies at smaller salaries. There are also the collectors 



of customs, whose salaries range from $5,000 up to $12,000, 
the last named being the salary of the collector of the port 
of New York, whose office is considered one of the 
"juiciest plums" of patronage. All of these positions are 
of like character to the presidential postmasters and should 
be filled in like manner. The League has annually recom- 
mended legislation providing for the classification of these 
positions and also those of United States marshals and 
deputy marshals. Pending the enactment of such legislation, 
the Leagu^ recommends the application of the merit system to 
these places through the same method as that employed in the 
selection of presidential postmasters. 

Prohibition Enforcement 

In order to correct one of the most flagrant violations of 
the principle of the merit system, the League secured the in- 
troduction of a bill to place all government employes engaged 
in the enforcement of national prohibition in the classified 
civil service. This bill has been introduced by Senator Thomas 
R. Sterling, Chairman of the Committee on Civil Service and 
Retrenchment, and in the House by Congressman George H. 
Tinkham, who exerted every effort to have the spoils provision 
struck from the Volstead Act before it finally passed' the 
House. The League has again and again directed attention 
to the fact that under the spoils system persons with criminal 
records and men and women proved to be inefficient and dis- 
honest have been appointed prohibition enforcement agents. 
The Federal Grand Jury for March in New York City in a 
presentment to Judge Knox on April 1, said: "Members of 
the Grand Jury have been strongly impressed by the facts, 
almost without exception, that agents who have appeared be- 
fore us are not men of the type of intelligence and character 
qualified to be charged with the enforcement of this difficult 
and important federal law. And, generally speaking, their tes- 
timony has been such as to indicate a looseness and personal 
inefficiency on the part of these agents, which we believe should 
be called to the official attention of the head of the Federal 
Prohibition department of New York City. We believe that 
unless the branch of the Government charged with the enforce- 
ment of this law is to be brought into disrepute the standard 
of the personnel of these agents will have to be improved." 
Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, General Counsel of the Anti-Saloon 
League, has freely admitted that incompetents and "chair warm- 
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ers" have found their way into the service. Mr. William H. 
Anderson, the State Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
of New York, recently stated substantially that Tammany Con- 
gressmen had named jailbirds or- persons who should have 
been in jail, some of whom have since gone there, as prohibi- 
tion enforcement agents. The officials of the Anti-Saloon 
League have finally agreed that the inclusion of this class of 
employes in the classified service is desirable, but they insist: 

(1) that lack of previous experience in criminal investigation 
should not bar a person from the prohibition enforcement 
force; and (2) that the prohibition commissioner should "sit 
in with the committee to prepare the examination questions 
and pass on the qualifications of the applicants in the oral 
examinations." One of the most important elements going to 
show a candidate's qualifications is his past experience and 
such element should be available to the examining body, if, 
in its discretion, such body should deem it wise to make use 
of such a qualification, irrespective of the manner in which it 
may have been acquired. Again, to give the prohibition com- 
missioner any official standing on the examining board would 
practically be an abandonment of the fundamental theory upon 
which the merit system is based, namely, that the examining 
body should be entirely independent of the appointing author- 
ity. Of course in this case, as has been the custom in all other 
cases, the examining body should work in consultation with 
the appointing authority and should have a thorough under- 
standing of the requirements of the position. It is frequently 
the case that the appointing officer is present at an oral exam- 
ination of candidates but to permit him to prepare the exam- 
ination questions and mark the candidates would constitute 
a practice which, so far as we are aware, has not heretofore 
been suggested seriously anywhere. We regret to record the 
fact that the League, in its efforts to improve the administra- 
tion of the Volstead Act, has failed to secure the cooperation 
of the Anti-Saloon League, which apparently prefers to let 
^Jiese places continue as political spoils rather than agree to 
he normal method of providing for their competitive classifica- 
ion under the civil service law. Until this is done the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law will not be freed from the odium 
in which it is now held. The League hopes that the Sterling- 
Tinkham Bill will receive the prompt attention and approval of 
the special session of Congress and bring to an end the exist- 
ing scandalous administration of the law. 
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Reclassification and Reorganization of Executive Departments 

For several years past it has been a matter of general 
knowledge that chaotic conditions have been permitted to 
develop in the federal civil service through the absence of any 
consistent policy for fixing or controlling the salary schedules 
pertaining to positions or individuals. The Joint Congressional 
Commission on Reclassification of Salaries made an extended 
investigation and elaborate report concerning the situation in 
the District of Columbia. The report and recommendations 
were referred to the appropriations committee of the Senate 
and the Civil Service Committee of the House. The House 
Committee, largely as the result of the Reclassification Com- 
mission's work, has proposed a bill which would write into 
the statutes a schedule of positions with salary ranges for* 
each grade. Classification thus provided in the bill creates 
approximately 1,250 titles. The League believes that any at- 
tempt to adjust the present chaotic condition of the federal 
civil service by fixing in the statute hard and fast lines for 
the re-grouping of the service will result in failure. Any form 
of classification must be elastic and capable of readjustment 
in order to meet the changing conditions of the service itself 
and the exigencies of local employment conditions. The Civil 
Service Commission should, because of the nature of its work 
and its relative position in the scheme of government organiza- 
tion, handle the subject of classification. Within certain limits 
the Commission should be given a free hand to make such 
adjustment of the service, in cooperation with the heads of 
the departments, as may be desirable. 

A committee of the League has drafted a bill which, if 
enacted into law, would improve the service. The bill would 
not only carry into effect the recommendations of the Congres- 
sional Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, but 
also would carry the necessary reforms into the federal civil 
service throughout the country. It would provide uniform 
standards of compensation, a uniform system of handling all 
transfers, reinstatements and promotions in the civil service 
and a system of service records upon which promotions could 
be based. 

The work of the League's Committee will be called to the 
attention of the leaders of the new Congress. Action on this 
or some similar measure is essential if the service is to be 
saved from complete demoralization. 
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The Merit System Flouted in Legislation 

In the short session of the last Congress recently ended, 
various bills appeared which if passed in the form introduced 
would have resulted in many appointments to purely adminis- 
trative positions under the spoils system. Among them was a 
bill introduced by Congressman Kahn to create a government 
corporation for the control and operation of the nitrate plant 
at Muscle Shoals. It exempted all the employes from the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act. Another bill introduced by 
Senator Gronna to create a federal live stock conmiission ex- 
cepted from the provision of the Civil Service Law, the "secre- 
tary, attorney and special experts and a clerk for each com- 
missioner." Another bill introduced by Congressman McCul- 
lough would amend the Civil Service Law so as to provide that 
honorably discharged soldiers, sailors and Red Cross nurses 
of either the Civil War, the Spanish War or the World War, 
may file with the Civil Service Commission a certificate of 
honorable discharge, whereupon his name shall be placed upon 
an eligible list from which he may be appointed to any position 
in the civil service. The League opposed all such legislation 
and fortunately no spoils provisions reached the statute books 
during the past year. 

Reorganization of Federal Commission. Completed 

The reorganization of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission was completed in April, 1920, by the appointment of 
Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, of Washington, D. C, as successor 
to Charles M. Galloway. Mrs. Gardener was Vice-President of 
the National Women's Suffrage Association. Shortly after her 
appointment the President appointed Mr. Herbert A. Filer as 
chief examiner of the commission, to succeed George R. Wales, 
who had been promoted to a commissionership in March, 1919. 
Mr. Filer had been an employe of the Commission for twenty- 
two years and for twelve years a member of the staflf of the 
examining division. Although the League is disappointed that 
its recommendation to the President that this vacancy be filled 
through a competitive examination conducted by a special ex- 
amining board, was not adopted, the appointment of Mr. Filer 
is cause for congratulation in that it represents the promotion 
of a deserving employe, upholds the traditions of the position 
and gives assurance that the work of the examining division 
will be efiiciently and honestly performed. 
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The members of the commission as reorganized have per- 
formed their duties faithfully and well. Mrs. Gardener's ap- 
pointment has been amply justified in that the large propor- 
tion of women in the civil service have in her an adequate 
champion and the commission has a member whose personality, 
prestige and influence have proved a real asset. 

The salaries provided for the members of the commission, 
the examining staff and the secretary are grossly inadequate. 
Until, these salaries are raised to a figure commensurate with 
the duties performed the government ought not to expect that 
the work of the commission will be of the high character which 
it seems to expect and ought to have. The members of the 
commission should be paid at least $7,500 per year, and the 
chief examiner and secretary, not less than $6,000 each. The 
examining staff should not only be adequately compensated but 
should be increased in its number so as to enable it to cope 
with the volume of work which devolves upon it. 

Veteran Preference 

The menace to the merit system in the enactment of veteran 
preference provisions, which are the direct outcome of the 
war, continues to be one of the most absorbing and serious 
of the problems which confront the League. In spite of the 
strong position which the League has taken in favor of suit- 
able rewards for-all those who have served the country in time 
of emergency, the organized veterans have insisted in their 
petitions to Congress and to the state legislatures on the enact- 
ment of legislation which would grant them an absolute prefer- 
ence not only in original appointments but also in promotion 
in the civil service. 

In New York State a proposal to amend the state constitu- 
tion so as to give to veterans of all wars this absolute prefer- 
ence in appointments and promotions in the civil service of 
the state and all its civil divisions, is before the legislature 
for passage a second time. If passed, the proposition will be 
presented to the people of the state for vote at the next elec- 
tion which will be held in the fall. The New York Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association has spared nothing in its efforts to 
inform the people of the state of the viciousness of this pro- 
posal and has succeeded in arousing a most serious opposition 
which has made itself felt among the members of the legisla- 
ture. However, the American Legion in New York State has 
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been so thorough in its canvass of the members of the state 
legislature and so strong in its advocacy of the measure that 
it is almost certain that some form of veteran preference pro- 
vision will be passed by the New York State legislature this 
year. 

Similar fights have been waged in various parts of the 
country to keep this ill-advised class legislation out of civil 
service statutes. The Southern California Civil Service League 
waged an unsuccessful fight to keep a veteran preference 
amendment out of the Los Angeles City charter. This meas- 
ure gives all ex-service men; the wives of the wounded and 
widows of the slain, a straight ten per cent advantage in 
civil service examinations. 

In Massachusetts the American Legion is insisting that the 
veteran preference provisions now existing in the Massachu- 
setts Civil Service Law be extended so as to compel the appoint- 
ing power to select a veteran if he is among the first three 
on a list. In their campaign before the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature they have been opposed most effectively by the Massa- 
chusetts Association and also by the Women's Auxiliary. 

The Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform Associa^on has 
been conducting an active campaign against the adoption by 
the Pennsylvania Legislature of a law giving to veterans an 
absolute preference in appointments and promotions in the 
Civil Service of the City of Philadelphia. We are gratified to 
report that this proposed amendment to the Philadelphia char- 
ter has received the veto of the Governor. 

For the past year and a half there has been in operation 
in the Federal Civil Service a provision for absolute preference 
to all soldiers and sailors and the widows of deceased soldiers 
and sailors. According to figures compiled by the United States 
Civil Service Commission and reported to the National Con- 
vention of the American Legion in Cleveland last year, the 
records show that since the enactment of the law, preference 
claims of more than 75,000 former service men have been 
allowed; that about 60,000 of these veterans were successful 
in passing the examination ; that fully two-thirds of those who 
passed the examination were placed on the registers and certi- 
fied for appointment; and that 15,750 have actually been 
appointed. In the Post Office Department, in cases involving 
appointments as postmaster out of 307 appointments to 
presidential post offices where a soldier had an average of 
65% or more 271 veterans were appointed, reg^ardless of 
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whether he was the highest man on the list, so that in 
90% of the cases the veteran was appointed. Although the 
appointing officer still has the opportunity of selecting one 
in the first three on an eligible list in the Federal Service in 
most casers the first three names are all of veterans. 

As time goes on the manifest unfairness of veteran prefer- 
ence is becoming more and more apparent to the members of 
Congress. The effects in the efficiency of the service will be 
carefully noted by the League and the evidence secured will 
be placed before the appropriate committees of Congress with 
the request that this vicious legislation be repealed. 

The Foreign Service 

With the appointment of Charles E. IJughes as Secretary of 
State and Herbert Hoover as Secretary of Commerce, the ad- 
ministration of the foreign service of the United States will 
be in good hands, as the two departments over which they 
preside have most to do with our foreign service. Many of 
the reforms recommended by the Committee on Foreign Service 
of the League, whose report has had the attention of diplo- 
mats, business men and students of government throughout 
the coigitry, can be put into effect only through the coopera- 
tion of the heads of these important departments. 

Most of the recommendations made by the League will not 
be accomplished until the people of the country become thor- 
oughly educated to the necessity for the reforms and Congress 
must be made to feel the pressure of public opinion in regard 
to them. 

The Civil Service Throughout the Country 

Friends of the merit system in California have agreed upon 
a form of a civil service clause for the State Constitution. 
Governor William D. Stevens has been formally requested 
to include as a part of his policy the adoption of such an 
amendment to the Constitution of that State. 

The campaign for the adoption of state civil service laws 
has been continued in Minnesota, Nebraska, Arizona, Arkansas 
and Pennsylvania. In Arkansas the newly elected Governor, 
Thomas C. McRae, in his inaugural address to the 43d Gen- 
eral Assembly of Arkansas, said : "The practical way to purify 
politics in this state is to place beyond the reach of political 
machines the great spoils system now represented by the dif- 
ferent commissions in this state." 
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The League is doing all in its power to assist the friends 
of the merit system in these various states in their efforts to 
secure the passage of adequate civil service laws. 



Hon. Nelson S. Spencer presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, which was as follows: 

The National Civil Service Reform League assembled, at its 
fortieth annual meeting adopts the following minutes : 

Presidential Postmasters 

I. It records with satisfaction the successful maintenance 
of the advance which has been made in the application of the 
merit system to the appointment of postmasters of the firtt, 
second and third classes. This class of positions has long 
been and continues to be regarded by politicians as the spoils 
of the party coming into power. The League commends the 
resistance by the President and the Postmaster General to the 
pressure which has been exerted to revoke or emasculate the 
Executive Order of President Wilson which brought these po- 
sitions within the competitive system. 

The League once more urges that the substance of the exec- 
utive order be made secure by a statute and that the statute 
should also include other like offices, such as collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, which are filled by the President on confirtna- 
tion by the Senate. 

Reorganization of the Federal Service 

• 

IL The League urges Congress to take immediate action 
to establish the federal civil service on a sound business basis, 
so that equal pay shall be given for the same work under equal 
conditions and promotion be based upon efficient performance 
of duty. To this end the League has prepared a bill based upon 
the recommendations of the Congressional Joint Commission 
on Reclassification of Salaries which it commends to the prompt 
attention of Congress. 

Foreign Service 

III. The League again calls attention to the necessity for 
a thoroughgoing application of the merit system to all grades 
and all branches of the foreign service of the United States 
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as recommended by the report issued by the League's Commit- 
tee on Foreign Service in 1919 and by similar reports of busi- 
ness organizations. Particular attention is called to the work 
under way under the direction of the Joint Committee on For- 
eign Service, composed of representatives of the American 
Manufacturers' Ekport Association, the National Foreign 
Trade Council and the National Civil Service Reform League. 

Veteran Preference 

IV. The League records its most serious apprehension at 
the enactment of so-called veteran preference statutes and 
ordinances throughout the country. The League, while believ- 
ing, that the nation should suitably reward the veterans of the 
late war, protests against any standard for admission to the 
public service other than ability to perform the work required 
as being an insidious attempt on the part of politicians to 
resurrect the spoils system under cover of sham patriotism. 
Unless this movement is checked, the effectiveness of the 
League's work to substitute the test of merit f oi' the traditional 
distribution of spoils will be seriously lessened, if not wholly 
nullified. 

Upon motion, the resolutions as presented were adopted. 

Members of the National Civil Service Reform League 
expressed great personal disappointment that illness prevented 
the Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte from coming to the gatherings 
for the annual meeting in Baltimore. The president, Mr. Rich- 
ard H. Dana, and Hon. Ansley Wilcox, a member of the Coun- 
cil, called on Mr. Bonaparte, expressed to him the regret of the 
League, and also both for themselves and for many other mem- 
bers congratulated him on the splendid fruit of his many years 
of devotion to the cause of civil service reform and his long 
fights against machine politics in his state and city, in the way 
of civil service laws for Maryland and Baltimore recently 
enacted. 

Reports from local associations and auxiliaries were pre- 
sented as follows: 

Chicago and Illinois Civil Service Reform Associations 
Connecticut Civil Service Reform Association 
New York Civil Service Reform Association 
Maryland Civil Service Reform Association 
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Massachusetts Civil Service Association 
Women's Auxiliary of the Massachusetts Civil Service Re- 
^ form Association 

Buffalo Civil Service Reform Association 
Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform Association 



Business Session 

Upon motion, it was resolved that Article VIII of the Con- 
stitution of the League be amended, increasing the member- 
ship of the Executive Committee, to read as follows : 

ARTICLE VIII. 

The Council may, subject to these articles, manage the affairs of 
the League, direct its policies and dispose of the funds and, from time 
to time, make and modify By-Laws for the League and for its own 
action. 

There shall foe an Executive Committee of nine members, consist- 
ing of seven memfoers of the Council appointed foy the President, and 
the President and the Chairman of the Council. It shall meet at 
regular periods, or on notice to all by any of their own members, or 
on notice from the Secretary. Subject to the control of the Council 
it shall have authority to exercise all the i>owers of the Council on 
all matters requiring, in the opinion of the Executive Committee, 
immediate action whenever the Council be not in session, and shall 
report its proceedings at each meeting of the Coimcil. 

Upon motion, it was resolved that Section HI of the By- 
Laws of the League be amended to read as follows: 

Section 3. The Council shall elect its Chairman, its Vice-Chair- 
man and the Secretary, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer and Assistant 
Secretary of the League at its meeting next succeeding each annual 
meeting of the League. 

Upon motion, it was resolved that Section VI of the By- 
Laws of the League be amended by adding a new sub-division 
to be known as sub-division 4, to read as follows : 

(4) A Committee in charge of the publication of Good Govern- 
ment and such occasional literature as it may be deemed expedient 
to circulate, to consist of at least three members and the Chairman 
of the Council and the Secretary ex-officio. 
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Afternoon Session, Merchants' and Manufacturers' 

Association Building 

Hon. John W. Garrett, of Baltimore, presided. 

He opened the meeting by introducing Mr. Richard Henry 
Dana, President of the League, who delivered his annual ad- 
dress. Others addressing the meeting were Hon. Henry Lane 
Wilson, formerly ambassador to Mexico, and Mr. W. C. NichoUs 
of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 

SQUANDERED TAXES 
Address of Richard Henry Dana 

We are under a staggering burden of taxation, national, 
state, and municipal. Our workers groan with the additional 
cost of every necessity of life, our industries are greatly 
hampered, and our business men are in undeserved financial 
straits. The public benefit, that is the value receivefl, bears 
a frightful disproportion to the taxes laid to get the revenue. 

The peculiarity of our present tax system seems to be that 
the cash or cream* of our industrial system is skimmed for 
public revenue and the plants of brick and steel, with depre- 
ciating inventories, are left to the producers. This is so pro- 
nounced that recently quantities of fine securities — government 
bonds included — ^the raw material and the businesses them- 
selves in some instances have been auctioned at ruinous prices 
and subsequent losses just to get money with which to pay 
the taxes. 

Public indebtedness, national, state, and municipal, has 
grown enormously, wholly apart from all things directly con- 
nected with the war. 

The practical man of affairs will say in comparison to this 
enormous burden, efficiency in the government's civilian ser- 
vice is but a trivial matter. He would direct us rather to look 
to new methods of taxation. Some ways of plucking the 
feathers from the goose may be less wasteful and less painful 
than others, but if the number of feathers is large, the process 
can never be wholly without pain to the bird and damage to 
its health. 

Is efficiency in the service such a trivial matter? Let me 
call attention to the very large proportion of our annual taxes 
that is spent for salaries alone of the civilian service. For 
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the Federal government, even after considerable reduction since 
the armistice, it was about $800,000,000 a year as of July, 1920. 
In municipalities it averages one half the total current expenses 
including interest and sinking fund payments on indebtedness ; 
in states it varies from one third to one half. But the expendi- 
ture for salaries is not the limit of total cost. There has to be 
provided floor space, heating, supplies, and equipment. There- 
fore, any decided improvement in efficiency is no small matter 
considering this enormous total. 

One-Quarter of Our Taxes Could Be Saved 

I assert with confidence that apart from the interest on 
the national war debt, one quarter of all our national, state, 
and municipal taxes could be saved if the whole program of 
the National Civil Service Reform League were adopted and 
thoroughly carried out. The question then becomes one of 
vast importance to business as well as being a moral issue 
for the purification of politics. Furthermore, as to our war 
debt, does any one doubt that this would have been cut in 
half if all inefficiency, graft, and carelessness had been 
eliminated? 

Taxes are squandered first in the civil service itself. The 
system of competitive tests of fitness to enter it covers only 
about 60% of the national civilian service; only ten out of 
the forty-eight states in the Union and a small minority of 
our cities and counties have the system applied on any large 
scale. There is a vast amount of incompetence in the part 
that is still in politics and though a far less amount, yet only 
too much in the portion that is under the merit system. In both 
there are many supernumeraries, much unnecessary duplication 
of work, much useless motion, antiquated methods, and far 
too large an overturn of employees, while even the fit tend 
to become routine, slow, and red tape in their methods under 
the deadening influence of bureaucracy. 

There are not enough removals and what removals there 
are, are often of just the wrong persons. There is very little 
to stimulate the employees to do their best and not much 
reward for honest, effective, and faithful service. The best 
paid positions at the top are inaccessible to them, being given 
to outsiders as political favors. There is no business-like or 
scientific supervision, standardization of work, and measure- 
ment of either individual or group efficiency. There is glaring 
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inequality of pay for identical kinds of work, no automatic hear- 
ing and adjustment of complaints from government employees 
to avoid irritation and strikes, and no general use made of 
citizen criticism. The lack of careers in the civil service 
induces the brighter men to resign for private business, and 
the changes or overturn from these resignations is enormous. 
The average turnover in the national service is now about 40% 
and as high as 69% in the scientific and professional branches 
and in the Bureau of Standards, for example, 161%. The loss 
from this alone has been officially estimated by the heads of 
these departments to be 25% of the total co^t; that is, one 
quarter of our taxes used for the departments is wasted in 
overturn alone. 

Too Many Politicians as Managers 

Second, taxes are squandered also in the extravagant cost 
of all government work almost everywhere and this is so 
chiefly because all the management, that is, all those who 
direct the work, control the purchase of supplies, make the 
contracts, and supervise their execution, are politicians, for the 
most part unfitted for their jobs, changed with almost every 
election and working more for partisan politics than public 
benefit. The situation has been described by investigators 
as being chaotic. 

Private business is directly affected, as by delays in the 
postal service, in the passage of goods through the custom 
houses, in the application of patents^ in income tax inspection, 
in the Bureau of Fisheries and labor statistics and in the agri- 
cultural department half of its work is wasted if the informa- 
tion does not reach the farmer promptly. 

Taking these two sources of waste together, we are safely 
within bounds when we say that one quarter of our taxes 
are uselessly squandered. 

What, then, is the League's program that promises so great 
a saving of squandered money? 

Program of the League 

The program is divided into three parts ; first, an extension 
of competitive tests of fitness for original appointments; sec- 
ond, the employment of business organizers and efficiency spe- 
cialists to bring in the best practices of modern business and 
generally to renovate and keep fit the government departments ; 
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and third, the securing of honest and capable management by 
putting it into the hands of high-grade professional and scien- 
tific experts with permanent tenure, independent of partisan 
obligations and political changes. 

While this program seems promising in theory, our practical 
man of affairs will ask, ''How far have these parts been tried 
and with what success?" The first, the merit system of ap- 
pointment, has been tried on far too large a scale to leave 
any doubt of its general improvement over appointment without 
selective tests of fitness. It has been ofiicially calculated by 
those who saw both the old spoils and the then new merit 
system in operation, such as Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Windham, the general superintendent of the railway mail 
service, a former head of the Census Bureau, the late Carroll D. 
Wright and the chief of the U. S. Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, Mr. Graves. They officially stated that the saving 
was about 30% over the spoils system and lately, since the war, 
we have had fresh illustrations. In Great Britain two official 
commissions, after thorough investigation, proved that the 
regular civil service did far better and less costly work than 
the so-called "business bureaus" selected without regular tests 
of fitness during the war. 

Waste and Inefficiency Under Spoils System 

With us we all know the wanton waste of money and the 
general mix up in the War Risk Bureau, the blackmail, graft, 
and neglect, and criminally poor appointments in the Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement Service under the Volstead Act and the 
"waste, inefficiency, lack of coordination, delays," etc., in the 
Shipping Board found in the unanimous report of the Con- 
gressional Committee. All of these boards and bureaus were 
in practice or by law largely exempted from civil service rules. 
The U. S. deputy collectors of internal revenue, who were also 
exempted by act of Congress in the early part of President 
Wilson's first administration, are responsible for much of the 
delay and incompetency in the administration of the federal 
income tax and for the loss from U. S. bonded warehouses of 
vast amounts of whiskey which have somehow got out and 
been sold at high private profit, contrary to law. 

On the other hand, the regular subordinate force in the 
War, Navy, and Treasury Departments did most honest, faith- 
ful, and efficient service under the stress of war. And, again, 
the Drug Enforcement Bureau, which is within the merit sys- 
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tern of appointment, has not only enforced the law but its head. 
Colonel L. 6. Nutt, has recently said that he would not like 
to select his employees in any other manner. 

Scope of New Practical Examinations 

May I say a word as to the so-called ''examinations'' or 
"tests"? There are some 1,700 wholly different kinds for 
the varied service of the federal government alone. The cal- 
culator of the nautical almanac is examined in higher mathe- 
matics. A alight mistake in his calculations might send a 
ship on the rocks. Tests of speed and acQuracy in reading 
addressed envelopes is part of the examination of a railway 
mail clerk. A drawbridge tender may be asked among other 
things about the way to let a vessel through a draw with or 
against the current and on the working of a stationary engine. 
A foreman of laborers is asked, for example, as to the best 
way of moving piles of loose gravel to different distances, 
whether by shovels, wheelbarrows, or carts. Bench tests are 
used in selecting skilled mechanics. In all cases where ex- 
perience is required, experience is given a large part of the 
total inark. In some cases, as in parts of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Bureau, experience is the whole of the so-called "exam- 
ination"; indeed, it is an examination into experience and 
character. 

The Saving in Chicago 

Second, the energizing and perfection of the government 
service itself has been tried on a large scale in Chicago. There 
it saved $5,000,000 a year of formerly squandered taxes in the 
civil service salary budget and a still greater sum in having 
the city's work better done. In Canada on a still larger scale 
than in Chicago, it has been recently applied, saving a large 
amount of taxes not yet definitely ascertained but calculated 
to be many millions. In Chicago, where it was first tried, it 
was inaugurated by the local civil service reform association, 
one of the branches of our League, because its members saw 
and acknowledged that proved capacity at the entrance was 
not enough but that efficiency should be maintained and de- 
partment methods improved. How did this plan work out in 
practice? A larger number of removals were made than before 
until the force was thoroughly sifted. It was found easier 
for an officer to make a removal when he had the support of 
accurate findings by emplo3nnent engineers than when doing 
it on his own say so. Supernumeraries also were got rid of, 
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unnecessary duplication of work abolished, and modem busi- 
ness methods introduced. 

Let me give one example of saving by improved organiza- 
tion. It is small of itself but typical of very many others, some 
of which are very much larger. In the hospital for Cook 
County, in which is situated the City of Chicsygro, three extra 
persons were requested for the laundry department. Two 
efficiency engineers and a laundry expert examined the situa- 
tion and chiefly by adopting a scientific routing of the work 
so as to save unnecessary handling, it was found that the 
washing of this great hospital was done with two less instead 
of three more employees. 

Cofmplaints Filed by Citizens 

A part of the system is to hear complaints by citizens. Let 
me illustrate. In the same hospital some municipal painters 
were discovered to have wasted a whole day doing nothing. 
One of the doctors complained to the civil service commission. 
At the hearing the painters endeavored to excuse their idleness 
on the ground that the paints and brushes had not arrived. 
They were asked if they had used the hospital telephone to 
notify the department of this omission and they admitted they 
had not. As a result the painters had some pay docked and 
those who should have seen that the paints and brushes were 
on hand suffered a similar penalty. 

Again, it developed that by citizen complaint and civil ser- 
vice hearing, laws could be enforced and graft stopped. For 
one example, complaint was made by the Illinois Board of 
Trade that the State inspector had passed grain for a business 
firm as Al when it was in fact B2. To have tried this inspector 
for hribery in a criminal court would have taken weeks of 
time, with very little chance of conviction. In this case the 
inspector was summoned before the civil service commission. 
A sample of the grain he had passed was shown and also of 
the real Al and he was asked to explain. He was in a dilemma 
on one horn of which he had to confess that he had knowingly 
committed a fraud and on the other, that he was incapable 
of distinguishing the difference. He chose the latter. He was 
discharged for inefficiency, a new man was appointed in his 
place under the civil service methods, and no similar complaint 
has ever been made against this department. 
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The practical man of affairs will say, Can we not look to 
Congress to bring about the improvement of the departments? 
Congress may see the deficiencies just as a Board of Directors 
of a private corporation, but neither the members of Congress 
nor the directors can work out the system in detail. This 
must be done by men trained in the profession. The very last 
Congress appointed a special commission, which in its reports 
sustai;ned the League's program and a bill is before Congress, 
drawn by our League, to carry out those recommendations. 
The emplo3rment experts are needed not only to straighten out 
the departments, but a certain number should be permanently 
retained to keep the service fit. 

Securing Good Management for Public Work 

• 
Now as to the third, that is securing good management for 
public work. It requires as a foundation the separation of the 
policy determining officials from those who are purely adminis- 
trative. What, then, should we call the policy determining 
bodies? In the national government they are Congress, the 
President, and his cabinet; in the state, the Governor and 
legislature and perhaps a few elected officials; and in munici- 
palities, the Mayor and City Council or Municipal Conmiission 
in cities having the commission form. These policy determing 
officials, who are purely political and should be so, should be 
confined in their activities to the settling of public policies, 
making appropriations, and exercising a general critical over- 
sight. The carrying out of these policies should be left to the 
professional and scientific experts with permanent tenure, inde- 
pendent of change of party. 

This does not mean government by experts. The govern- 
ment or establishing of policies would be by representatives 
of the people. It means scientific administration. Such admin- 
istration exists in Paris and in municipalities of England and 
Germany, where there is no such squandering of city taxes as 
exists in this country, according to all recognized authorities. 

In the National government, too, of France, England, and 
Germany, the under-secretaries, those just below the cabinet 
officers, are permanent officials of great ability, education, and 
experience, who can both advise as to policies and carry them 
out when decided upon. 
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Selection of Executives 

Now, how can such persons be selected in this country so 
as to secure both executive and organizing ability and inde- 
pendence of political changes? The answer is, In just the 
same way that the president of a railroad selects his general 
manager and the general manager the superintendents of divi- 
sions. That is by inquiry into the past education, training, 
experience, and achievements of the candidates and their 
capacity to get on with other men. That is substantially 
the way in which it is done in England. Under civil servic" 
commissions in this country, this sort of investigation has 
been done in a thorough and legalized manner. For many years 
engineers, physicians, supervising architects, sanitary experts, 
lawyers, road builders, librarians, presidential postmasters, 
etc., with salaries up to $10,000 a year, in more than a thou- 
sand instances have been selected in this way. No educational 
examinations are used but questionnaires are sent to the can- 
didates at their post office addresses and to those who have 
employed them, and from the information thus gathered, plus 
perhaps a thesis by the candidates on the way the departments 
in question could best be carried on, the grading of the candi- 
dates is made. This grading is done not by the civil service 
commissions themselves or their ordinary examiners but by 
high-grade men of appropriate professions and from among 
the highest thus graded the selection is made. 

But will eminent professional and technical experts apply? 
The answer is that they do. Apparently they prefer to be 
appraised on their merits ascertained in this way by men 
of their own profession than to use political and social in- 
fluence to secure appointment. 

On the other hand does the system of political appointment, 
let me ask, furnish us eminent professional and scientific ex- 
perts? The political mayor or governor does not want them 
and even a reform executive, trying to get the best to serve 
under him, what can he offer but a tenure no longer than his 
own term of office, and on a change of administration the expert 
must go back to private life, build up a practice anew and mean- 
while, when in office, he is under pressure to aid the political 
fortunes of his chief, so he fails to get them. 

On the other hand, under the merit system such professional 
and scientific men are offered permanent careers of public use- 
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fulness. As it is now in our country, the chief trouble is 
that while we appoint many high-grade experts, they are only 
assistants to heads of departments. The real heads are politi- 
cal. They have the final say as to specifications for all con- 
tracts, can put in jokers, and then have the contracts so 
enforced as to favor their political friends and injure all other 
contractors. It becomes just as plain as if written in large 
letters on city halls and state houses that none but favored 
contractors need apply. As an evident consequence, that leaves 
all the contracts and the purchase of supplies in politics as 
well as the best paid jobs, with great opportunities for graft 
to enrich the worst and defeat the best in our public life. 

Scientific Administration Secures Continuity of Policies 

Under scientific administration, as in our program, we se- 
cure continuity of policies with thorough knowledge of the 
history of each department and a great opportunity to prepare 
scientific budgets. In Los Angeles, California, alone in our 
"x^ountry, is this plan in full force. There, it is reported, the 
contracts are out of politics and harmony, co-operation, and 
wise economy prevail. 

In our national government the assistant secretaries of the 
departments and many chiefs of divisions are changed with 
each administration, even when there is no change of party. 
The result is there are practically no persons left who under- * 
stand the situations that have to-be met. An assistant secre- ^ 
tary of the treasury reported, when he came into office some 
years ago, that there was no one left in the department who 
knew about the unsettled claims against the treasury and he 
had to go to the attorneys of the claimants to find how matters 
stood. It is true that in the State Department they have had 
Mr. Adee through many administrations, but he is the one 
single exception that proves the rule. 

Getting Together on a Practical Program 

Is our program that of civil service reformers alone? No, 
it has the support of several commissions, especially of the 
Taft Efficiency Commission and of the recent Joint Congres- 
sional Commission on Reclassification of Salaries in the na- 
tional civil service, to say nothing of individuals of experience 
in large affairs, government and private. 

Why not all get together on this program? Our practical 
man of affairs may say that there have been many other 
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reforms of much promise that have produced very small results 
if any. There is the Australian Ballot Law. It has made it 
harder to bribe voters and elections are more orderly, but it 
has had no appreciable effect on squandering of taxes. The 
open primaries are admittedly a failure. The short ballot is 
better than a long one but it has not stopped public squander- 
ing. The commission form of municipal government, after a 
few successes, has accomplished nothing in the same line. The 
same may be said for the plan for city managers and its failure 
is because the managers are the creatures of politicians, by 
politicians, and for politicians. No better success has occurred 
with the theory of executive responsibility, elections at large 
or by districts, the budget system, minority representation, 
preferential ballot, compulsory voting, or female suffrage, and 
why? After all, these relate to forms of government and of 
these Pope says : 



'For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate'er is best administered is best." 



Our full program furnishes capable and honest administra- 
tion, thus going to the very root of the matter. Even the 
selection by competition for entrance into the civil service alone 
of itself and applied as it usually is, chiefly to subordinates, 
has done only a part, though no small part, in checking the 
squandering. Stopping the reform there is like locking up 
the pennies, nickels and small change in the civil service safe 
and leaving the gold coin and paper money outside. 

Let me, then, summarize this convincing program. First, 
it stops patronage of public places by extension of competitive 
tests; second, it energizes, simplifies, and perfects the public 
service and keeps it fit; and third and most important of all, 
it secures permanent expert management ; and finally, all parts 
of our program have been put to the test of actual and success- 
ful experience in one part of the world or another. 

No one for a moment supposes that politicians will of 
themselves further this program. The only way, then, to stop 
this enormous squandering of taxes is for all well wishers of 
good government to get together and force the program on 
unwilling legislatures. 

Is this not a cause of both financial and moral improve- 
ment such as is worthy of a great and intelligent self-governing 
people? 
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OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 

Address of Henry Lane Wilson 

During the first century of its existence the American Gov- 
ernment held an isolated position in the affairs of the world. 
Strict adherence to the wise injunctions of the fathers of the 
Republic kept us free from the complications which disturbed 
the peace of Europe, and our natural position furnished a surer 
protection against ambitious aggression than could be hoped for 
from fleets and armies. The energies of the American people 
were occupied with the development of our vast territory and 
the subduing of forests, in the building of homes, railways and 
canals, and in the welding into a homogeneous whole the vast 
and intricate parts of our political machinery. A nation had to 
be evolved from chaotic and incongruous elements, conserving 
the rights of capital and of labor and cementing in concrete 
form a political fabric which, it was hoped, would preserve 
the liberties of unborn millions and prove a refuge to the 
freedom-loving exiles of every clime. 

During the long formative period, the need for a definite 
and comprehensive foreign policy was not urgent; and, con- 
fined within the splendid natural bulwarks of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, the nation lived placidly and peaceably with all 
mankind. The earlier and cradle days of the Republic had, it is 
true, called for the exercise of some vigor in the establishment 
of a policy which would define our legitimate place among the 
nations of the world and which would constitute to some extent 
our guidance in avoiding the easy dangers into which a young 
nation, promulgating doctrines and ideas adverse to the meth- 
ods and traditions which had governed Europe for a thousand 
years, might fall. The genius, the philosophy of Franklin, sup- 
plemented later by the courage and wisdom of Washington and 
the vast intellect of Hamilton, illuminated an otherwise barren 
and prosaic discussion of international matters lost in an 
infinitude of dry and wearisome details. The long vista down 
to the inauguration of William McKinley is lighted up inter- 
mittently by the brilliant statesmanship of John Quincy and 
Charles Francis Adams, the former of whom — after playing a 
useful and brilliant part in our diplomatic service — became, as 
Secretary of State, the real author of the so-called Monroe Doc- 
trine; and the latter, during the profound crisis of our Civil 
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War, by his courage and tact, prevented difficulties with Eng- 
land which might have led to the overthrow of this Republic. 
Nor must we forbear to recall the great service of Calhoun, 
to whose statesmanship we owe the acquisition of Texas and the 
Oregon territory, nor those of the greatest of Secretaries of 
State — ^William Seward — ^whose master mind conducted this 
Republic through the throes of a well-nigh fatal rebellion, over- 
threw the ambitious projects of the Emperor Napoleon in 
Mexico, and added to our national domain the extensive and 
rich .territory of Alaska. The work of these great men, how- 
ever, was really domestic in its essence. Their policy never 
overleaped the seas but held steadily to accretions from con- 
tiguity, impelled either by the imperative voice of political 
necessity or the higher and better demand for the practical 
enlargement of our national boundaries conformably with the 
signals of our national destiny. 

With the administration of William McKinley, the War with 
Spain, and the acquisition of colonies beyond the seas, either as 
a result thereof or by the force of circumstance which made 
imperative the assumption of new obligations and the exer- 
cise of a wider influence in the world's affairs, our foreign 
relations became of first rate importance, and from that moment 
not only was it highly important that the American people as a 
whole should intelligently study and discuss foreign questions 
directly concerned with our commercial topansion, but it 
became immediately evident that we should have a foreign 
policy, persistent, consistent and unchanging, directed by Sec- 
retaries of State of great intellectual preeminence, knowledge 
of the world's affairs and conventions, and unselfishly laboring 
through diplomatic channels for those fair and legitimate 
advantages the continuous acquisition of which is the infallible 
index of a nation's vitality. 

Foreign Service tinder John Hay 

It also became apparent that the Government, in formu- 
lating and carrying out its policies, must have at its service 
a competent corps of diplomatic agents; men of culture and 
acquaintance with the world's conventions and traditions ; men 
of clean living, and high patriotism; men of unselfish devo- 
tion to this Government rather than to a political organization. 
Our great president, William McKinley, had the far-seeing eye 
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of the seer. No man who has occupied the White House had 
a higher conception of the dignity of our foreign service or of 
the need for its constant purification, elevation and betterment. 
And to the work of placing it upon a higher plane, he commis- 
sioned one of the greatest diplomats this country has produced 
— John Hay — a man whose great personality made a vivid and 
lasting impression upon every crowned head in Europe and upon 
every chancellery in the world. Mr. Hay realized that, whether 
we willed or no, we had to deal with Russia, China and Japan 
in the Pacific; that we could not remain simply the recipient 
of benefits in Latin America, but must also be payers of obli- 
gations ; that, while our policy of non-interference in European 
affairs remained unaltered, we yet might, through our power 
exercise there a quickening and benevolent influence for the 
world's good. To this work he called tjie most competent corps 
of diplomats ever engaged in the representation of this coun- 
try's interests abroad, and the organization and perfection of 
our service, in keeping with the best traditions, was carried on 
faithfully — in spite of the necessity of dealing with a badly 
informed public opinion in this country — ^through the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft. 

During these three administrations American prestige 
throughout the world was greater than ever before in our his- 
tory, and American diplomacy was not only beginning to possess 
traditions and precedents but its agents had ceased to be objects 
of tolerant amusement to the chancelleries and trained diplo- 
matic agents of other governments. 

You will recall that Mr. Bryan had been three times a 
candidate for the presidency of the United States. He had 
many political followers to reward. The Department of State 
and the Diplomatic Service offered a convenient medium 
through which to gratify the aspirations of these gentlemen — 
the sole requirement being that they had stood for the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one, and they had 
blindly followed this undoubtedly kind-hearted but mistaken 
theorist in his campaign for wild and indiscriminate legisla- 
tion, the aim of which was always destructive and never con- 
structive. Before the ink was dry on Mr. Bryan's commission, 
the work of destroying our Diplomatic Service began. The 
most trusted, most highly trained, the best informed, aides in 
the Department of States were relieved of their duties without 
reference to the important business of this country with which 
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they were familiar, and patent-machine vendors, pill doctors 
and political lawyers were placed in positions which they had 
not the natural ability or previous training to fill. The one 
distinguished and able man whom the President had asked to 
take the position of Counselor of the Department of State 
found his environment so intolerable that he was obliged to 
resign. Thus the Department of State of this great Govern- 
ment became chaos of green theories and a medley of hopeless 
confusion, all organization abandoned, and tradition and prece- 
dents thrown to the winds. 

It is difficult to speak philosophically or with patience of 
most of the diplomatic appointments made to posts in Europe 
and Latin America. With some few notable exceptions the 
appointments to these positions have been governed neither by 
considerations affecting the dignity and interests of this Gov- 
ernment nor the susceptibilities of the Government to which 
they were accredited. To very many important posts where 
obviously and imperatively we should have men of first-class 
attainments, of character, bearing, and possibly diplomatic 
training, utterly unqualified and untrained persons have been 
assigned, and some of these have already involved us in serious 
mis-understandings, and not infrequently, in great scandal. 

America Needs Permanent Diplomatic Service, Based Solely 

on Merit 

These things should afford serious thought to the American 
people. To ninety-nine per cent, of the American people the 
question as to whether a man in our Diplomatic Service is a 
Democrat or Republican is of minor or no importance. What 
the nation needs, and what it should have, is a diplomatic 
service, permanent, and based solely on merit. My experiences 
of seventeen years in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States — probably the longest continuous service in the history 
of our government — have afforded me an opportunity to observe 
the defects and study the needs of our Service, and it may not 
be thought superfluous if I submit these views here. 

In the first place, I may say that the defects of our 
service are: 

First : Its subordination to politics, which discourages con- 
centration of the best intellects to it and robs the Government 
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of the valuable asset of long training and the devotion which 
springs from the hope of reward. 

Second : The lack of a permanent directing chief acquaint- 
ed with all of the intricacies of our foreign service and its 
pei'sonnel. 

Third: Insufficient remuneration, not only to ambassadors 
and ministers, but to secretaries and clerks. 

Fourth : The lack of permanent abodes. 

Fifth: The lack of adequate tests for candidates for the 
diplomatic service and for secretaries about to be promoted to 
be ministers. 

Sixth: The need for peculiar experience and ability at 
certain posts in certain crises. 

For the improvement of our service, and to meet these de- 
fects, the following changes, it appears to me, ought to be 
made in the laws and regulations governing it. Congress should 
create the office of a permanent Under Secretary of State, whose 
tenure of office should be identical with that of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court and who should have absolute control, under 
the authority of the President, of all matters of administration, 
routine, personnel, transfers and appointments in our Diplo- 
matic Service. It is not to be expected that this officer will be 
clothed with the power of determining our foreign policies. 
That right will naturally remain with the Secretary of State. 
Nevertheless, a bad policy needs an able defense, and a knowl- 
edge of accepted precedents, conditions and antecedents will 
sometimes save the discussion of a bad policy from those results 
which lower the dignity and prestige of a nation. A permanent 
Under Secretary of State might not have prevented the last 
President and Secretary of State from adopting many of the 
hurtful policies with which their names are connected, but his 
knowledge of conditions and diplomatic methods would per- 
haps have added some dignity and plausibility to them. 

To meet the well-founded complaint of the lack of permanent 
abodes, I would, in the first place, either purchase or build — 
preferably build — and furnish, in keeping with the dignity of 
this nation, buildings for embassies wherever we have them 
at a total cost of not less than $250,000; and for legations, 
buildings to cost, with furnishings, not less than $150,000. 
It should always be remembered that embassy and legation 
buildings have ceased in these days to be simply the private 
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residences of American gentlemen living abroad at the expense 
of their government, but have become, so to speak, public build- 
ings, great workshops, and they should be built, equipped and 
furnished in keeping with the prestive and dignity of the 
American nation, and maintained at Government expense with- 
out becoming a grievous burden to the persons in charge of 
our diplomatic representation. During the time of my service 
I occupied six different legation buildings, and was obliged not 
only to transfer the records of the Government of the United 
States at great risk, but to completely refurnish four different 
times — an expenditure which, in the case of a representative 
without fortune, necessitates curtailment and economies incom- 
patible with the duties and courtesies incumbent upon the 
position. 

It may be remarked in passing that it is not an uncommon 
thing to hear of diplomatic posts which otherwise would be 
looked upon as honorable promotions, being declined because 
of the financial burdens which their representation entails. 
Secretaries of legation and embassy are continually seeking 
transfers to posts where the cost of living is normal and reason- 
able. Men selected for promotion to legations of embassies are 
constantly declining what otherwise would be considered hon- 
ors, because of their inability to meet the financial obligations 
which these posts impose. In my own experience — and it is 
not uncommon — I have declined in formal tenders of appoint- 
ment to the Embassies at St. Petersburg and Vienna because 
of the expensiveness of the representation. These are specific 
illustrations of a general condition, a condition not at all 
creditable to our boasted democracy. Surely, it should not be 
said that the honors and rewards of a great democratic repub- 
lic may be shared only by those who have acquired or inherited 
riches. 

To meet the complaint of insufficient remuneration ; in the 
first place, secretaries and clerks in the service should receive 
such additional compensation as will enable them to live re- 
spectably and comfortably abroad. As the regulations of the 
service require that clerks shall be American citizens, they 
should be paid salaries ranging from $1,500 to $2,500 per 
annum, with preferential right to promotion to the position of 
Secretary. This privilege will induce young men of education 
and ability to assume clerical positions, and the hope of promo- 
tion will lead to increased devotion to duty. A Third Secretary 
should be paid not less than $2,500 ; a Second Secretary not less' 
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than $3,500 a year ; and a First Secretary upon whom frequently 
devolve many social obligations, should be paid not less than 
$5,000 a year. I do not recommend the increase of the salaries 
of ambassadors and ministers. The object of increased emolu- 
ments is to enable diplomatic officers more fittingly to meet the 
social and official obligations of their positions; but thrifty 
persons, not imbued with the spirit of the service, might in 
some instances economize at the Government's expense and add 
each year something to their private fortunes. My opinion is 
that the contingent or expense fund of each diplomatic estab- 
lishment should be enlarged in its scope so as to cover many 
expenses which really pertain to the position but which are 
now a charge against the private purse of the representative. 
Thus, the expense fund of an embassy should be made equal to 
the salary of the ambassador, making a total fund at the dis- 
position of the ambassador of $35,000 a year, and of ministers 
$24,000 or $20,000, as the case may be. Only those who have 
lived and traveled much abroad know of the daily expense 
which falls upon the representatives of our Government solely 
because of the positions they fill. In my seventeen years of 
diplomatic service, though living modestly and without ostenta- 
tion, the remuneration served only to meet current obligations, 
and during that time every dollar received from the Government 
was expended. 

Examinations for Promotions 

To meet the need of securing men of especial fitness for the 
diplomatic service, I believe it highly important that candi- 
dates for the service should be examined by a board of three 
field-officers of the service either at Washington or at some 
convenient capital where such board can convene, and that 
such examination shall be conducted under rules insuring their 
fairness and thoroughness. My experience with the young men 
entering the service as the result of competitive examinations 
held under the supervision of subordinate officials of the De- 
partment of State, has not been satisfactory. Many of the 
appointees have been totally without qualifications for the 
work of the service, and some have been wholly lacking in 
American spirit and in knowledge of American history and 
traditions. To further secure efficiency, I recommend — speak- 
ing from experience — the examination of First Secretaries at 
stated intervals, and that a certificate from such examin\ng 
board shall be essential before the promotion of this officer to 
be a minister. Some secretaries rise through the different 
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grades automatically and without especial merit. This may be 
borne while they are simple secretaries, but those who dis- 
charge the independent functions requiring decision, courage, 
and address of a chief of mission should be able to demonstrate 
their possession of these qualities and thus establish a confi- 
dence which may be of value in great crises. In no case should 
secretaries be appointed to countries the language, history and 
politics of which they are unacquainted with. 

Having made these practical improvements, I would supple- 
ment them by a law permitting diplomatic officers of whatever 
rank to retire from the service after fifteen years with a pen- 
sion amounting to one-half the amount of their salaries, in 
return for which their services and advice shall always be at 
the command of the President and Department of State. Retir- 
ing ambassadors should be required to reside in Washington 
city, or conveniently thereto, so that if the Secretary of State 
requires their services they may be at hand. 

Broadly and generally, the foreign policy of this nation 
should be so shaped as to meet the necessities of our peculiar 
* relations, rather than in obedience to the dictates of a dry 
leveling process. What our attitude towards Europe should be 
was defined by those, greater than we, who have gone before, 
and as the years go by the great benefits resulting from adher- 
ence to the wise advice of the fathers of the Republic become 
every day more evident. In our attitude toward Europe we 
can not or should not assume a position of diplomatic isolation. 
The vast human currents which are constantly passing from 
shore to shore, and the gigantic commercial ties which unite 
us, forbid the assumption of such a false position. Our atti- 
tude should always be one of aloof but benevolent interest in 
questions peculiarly European. We may not intermeddle, we 
may not intrude, we may not protest, except where our own 
interests are threatened; but, in the cause of peace, in the cause 
of scientific, humanitarian and commercial movements, we may 
exert a beneficent though guarded influence. Thus, to illustrate. 
President Roosevelt's great mediating work with Japan and 
Russia; our beneficent influence in the Algeciras Convention; 
and our vigorous support of England in her efforts to modify 
intolerable conditions in the Congo. 

Our policy towards Latin America must of necessity be 
different; more intimate and involving greater obligations. 
The Monroe Doctrine in its original conception was a wise 
provision against the establishment in this hemisphere of Euro- 
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pean institutions repugnant to a democratic form of govern- 
ment. The Doctrine, as interpreted at the time of its utterance, 
served a useful purpose, and to it we doubtless owe the absolute 
supremacy of the democratic idea in this hemisphere. When 
the Doctrine was uttered we were a nation of not more than 
fifteen millions of people and our own stability depended in a 
large measure upon our ability to either induce or compel 
Europe to accept the Doctrine. These conditions have passed 
away. We are out of our swaddling clothes and Latin America 
will soon be out of hers. With the one hundred and nine 
millions of people in this country and the forty millions in 
Liatin America, there need be no apprehension that any Power 
or combination of Powers in Europe will seek trouble on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Our Foreign Policy %ould Be Consistent 

Our policy towards the Oriental nations dividing the con- 
trol of the Pacific with us should be fixed, undeviating and 
just. The great and disturbing problem of Asiatic immigra- 
tion should be met by the enactment of rigid immigration laws 
applicable equally to all the nations of the world, which, not 
falling with especial hardship on Europe, will preserve the 
integrity of our race, the dignity of labor, and a comprehension 
of the spirit and the law of our institutions. The open door 
to the commerce of China and her territorial integrity should 
be maintained firmly and vigorously. 

Towards all nations our policy should be consistent, undevi- 
ating, and founded on the solid rock of justice. Equal commer- 
cial rights and privileges should be demanded everywhere. As 
this nation owes its prosperity and founds its hopes upon well- 
paid labor and a fruitful commerce, our policy should be always 
directed to subserve their interests and our diplomacy should 
be sustained by legislation beneficial and encouraging to com- 
merce in contrast with the stupid and provincial tendency of 
legislation in the past. American life and property should be 
protected by this Government wherever they are threatened 
abroad. The necessity of the application of this principle does 
not exist in Europe and only in a modified degree in other parts 
of the world, but there are unfortunately some countries where 
neither the citizens thereof nor foreigners are safe in their 
lives and property. In such countries our Government should 
be active, vigilant and firm in demanding not only the protec- 
tion accorded to citizens of these so-called countries, but an 
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absolute protection the guarantee of which shall not be evaded 
under the paltry pretext of equality before the law or by the 
use of those conventional rights which were established for the 
protection of weak but self-respecting states and not for 
agglomerations of bandits and robbers. 

With the observance of a foreign policy just and firm, 
administered by officers of training, integrity and ability, and 
supplemented by legislation designed to aid, not to hamper, the 
wings of commerce, our trade with all the world will grow by 
leaps and bounds, our political importance will grow stronger 
and stronger, and our national boundaries will expand on con- 
tiguous lines from the laws of normal growth and the pressure 
of population; nor fleets nor armies will be needed to ravish 
from the weak and indolent their territories, but wise laws, a 
beneficent policy, the exercise of unfaltering justice, will spread 
our domains, peacefully and quietly, as the Roman eagles 
spread from the Tiber to the uttermost parts of the earth to 
the oppressed of other climes who may seek security and the 
reign of just institutions under our fiag. 



A PLAN OF REORGANIZATION OF OUR FOREIGN 

SERVICE 

Address of W. W. Nichols 

A reorganization of governmental Foreign Service, with spe- 
cial reference to commerce "to meet new world conditions," 
has been a commonly avowed object anticipated by national 
governments abroad as well as the United States, even while 
war was in full operation. There is abundant evidence that 
"new world conditions" has never been the sole or even princi- 
pal excuse for such an undertaking. The woeful failure of 
diplomatic representatives to check the declaration of war in 
1914, so unexpected by most, as their state of general unpre- 
paredness proved, emphasized the great need of some means to 
a better international contact in the avoidance of dangerous 
misunderstandings, in the exchange of amenities between na- 
tions, in the preservation of peace. There was more than a 
suspicion that diplomatic neglect and misinterpretation of con- 
ditions, chargeable to weaknesses in organization, was respon- 
sible to an inestimable degree for the above declaration — ^an 
act of unequaled consequence to the whole world. 
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The war has indeed been the greatest of teachers, contrib- 
uting enormously, and at a terrible cost, to the fund of na- 
tional intelligence. If mankind will profit by its lessons, some 
compensation, though forlorn, may be indicated. Probably, as 
history has demonstrated in similar episodes of human activ- 
ity, only partial benefits will accrue, but this, in itself, means 
progress in elevating the condition of man. One great truth 
borne home to all by our experiences since July, 1914, is the 
weight of international dependence. All the world realizes, aa 
never before, that the integrity of a nation rests not alone on 
its internal soundness and well-being, but, like the individual 
man himself, a nation is always subjected to external infiu- 
ences that may easily jeopardize not merely health but life 
itself. Foreign relations become, then, a matter for constant 
surveillance, dependent not on the existence of a national pol- 
icy alone but rather more on the manner in which the policy 
is refiected by our representatives abroad. The way a govern- 
ment's service functions abroad is of prime consideration, mak- 
ing the quality of its organization fundamental. 

The defects of the Foreign Service of governments have been 
exposed in many different ways in different countries. Ger- 
many, where ap autocracy so insidious in its operations as to 
mislead the intelligence of the world into the belief that its 
effectiveness in material service abroad for the benefit of its 
subjects richly justified its existence, possessed the power for 
organization and administration which, it was believed, could 
not fail to command a world knowledge to shape its active 
judgment. But it did fail, and with a failure so gross as to 
evoke the bitterest invectives of the Kaiser himself. We can 
believe, therefore, that more than one consideration has en- 
tered into the reorganizing plans of nations and that no per- 
fect plan, in the opinion of the best informed, has yet evolved 
from the several experiments inaugurated. 

The more stable European governments of Great Britain, 
France and Italy have given much attention to reorganizing 
their Foreign Services, and the attempts of the first named 
deserve more than passing mention at this time because much 
that has been done seeks to remedy defects already found to a 
serious extent in our own Service. Each has respectively its 
Foreign Office (Brit.) and State Department (U. S.) discharg- 
ing diplomatic functions in association with the Board of 
Trade (Brit.) in one instance and the Commerce Department 
(U. S.) in the other whose titles define their objects. In their 
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attempts to perform the duties of their respective spheres, a 
conflict of jurisdiction too often militates against their useful- 
ness, and it is in the correction of this conflict that both gov- 
ernments have instituted changes, which have so far proven 
almost fruitless experiments. 

Coordination between the Foreign Office and Board of Trade 
was sought in 1917 by a legalized connecting link called the 
Department of Overseas Trade; for the same purpose we find 
in the case of our State and Commerce Departments, as well 
as other departments affected, the Economic Liaison Commit- 
tee, a volunteer association of subordinate officials without 
the legal status of the Overseas Trade Department. This 
Committee can attempt co-operation by agreement only, which 
in governmental affairs will always prove of uncertain if not 
altogether useless effect. 

There is strong evidence that neither the Denartment of 
Overseas Trade nor the Liaison Committee have solved the 
difficulties which prompted their creation. The great fact re- 
mains that both governments have two departments whose 
functions when applied to commerce overlap, and no parlia- 
mentary investigation has yet succeeded in differentiating work 
in foreign fields so as to exactly define departmental limita^ 
tions in the performance of such work. In 1917 a committee 
appointed jointly by the heads of both the Foreign Office and 
the Board of Trade "to define and adjust the limits of respon- 
sibility between the two departments" developed a division of 
opinion in that some members were firmly convinced that the 
sole control and direction should be vested in the Foreign 
Office, while others, including the Chairman, insisted (to ex- 
actly quote their findings) that "the Board of Trade is the only 
department of Government which is in a position to acquire 
the necessary knowledge of industrial requirements and in- 
dustrial capabilities in the United Kingdom. The peculiar 
functions of the Foreign Office as a department of Govern- 
ment concerned with international relations are of quite a 
different order." Findings which they sum up by: "We reconir 
mend, therefore, that the commercial intelligence organizations 
in this country should remain in the hands of the Board of 
this country should remain in the hands of the Board of 
Trade." I understand that the same division of opinion has 
typified other investigations of this character. 
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Subsequent discussion led to the creation of the Department 
of Overseas Trade, which, as already intimated, has proven a 
disappointment for reasons variously adduced. This presents a 
very brief history of serious attempts by two great governments 
to improve their Foreign Services in response to clearly indi- 
cated needs. 

At the Tenth Annual Convention of the American Manufac- 
turers Export Association in New York City, October, 1919, 
"Improvement of the Diplomatic, Consular and Conmiercial 
Services" received much attention; the consensus of business 
opinion there evolved was so pronouncedly in favor of a reor- 
ganization founded on ordinary business principles, that a 
Joint Committee of your Lieague, the ETxport Association and 
the National Foreign Trade Council was soon appointed to fur- 
ther such a reorganization. Much thought has been given to 
the character which such a reorganization should take in the 
light of experience. The Committee believes that certain 
drastic measures must be legislated in the United States is to 
possess a Foreign Service that will everywhere meet the de- 
mands put upon it. The principles that should control are few 
and those which business experience finds essential to the pro- 
motion and protection of trade relations, be they foreign or 
domestic. 

In the first place, the old-time distinction conveyed by the 
more or less independent operations abroad of governmental 
departments should be abandoned in favor of one indivisible 
Foreign Service under the direction and control of some single 
authoritative executive body. This new stipulation is sup- 
ported by opinions advanced in discussions of the self-same 
subject in the British House of Commons. The difficult ques- 
tion is as to the best form the administration of the multitu- 
dinous details of such a Service should take. 

When we study the futile attempts at coordination made by 
Great Britain and the United States, we cannot but conclude 
that the matter of prime importance is to settle the character of 
the administration consolidated into one office in order to fix 
responsibility and to bring all elements of the Service under 
a single rule of procedure. The preeminent influence which 
the habit of nations accords the State Department must be 
preserved, but at the same time an intimate participation of 
the Commerce Department should be provided because its task 
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of collecting and disseminating market intelligence in the na- 
tional interest is too closely associated with domestic commerce 
to permit separation. 

It has been proposed to secure essential coordination of all 
effort with a maximum efficiency by a Foreign Service Board 
cdfaiposed of the Secretaries of State and Commerce ex officio 
in association with five presidential appointees whose long 
terms, at salaries in accord with the importance and responsi- 
bilities of their eminent positions, will give assurance of non- 
partisan and stable administration. Of course, these appoin- 
tees would be specially qualified by education and experience. 

This Board would possess full powers of supervision, direc- 
tion and promotion under the Secretary of State as Chairman 
ex officio; his signature of the Board's pronouncements will 
give the necessary distinction abroad and thus solve what 
appears to be the main difficulty other plans have not success- 
fully overcome. No foreign mission could be undertaken by 
any governmental department without the specific approval of 
the Service Board; thereby precluding the wasteful and con- 
flicting service some fourteen different departments now try 
to perform independently of any central control. The Foreign 
Service Board would always be available to the President and 
Congress as an Advisory Commission. 

The Committee is firmly convinced that it is very necessary 
to create conditions that will ensure within the Service sta- 
bility in personnel and uniformity in procedure. The definite 
promise of a career for life, which shall be attractive to the 
best intelligence among the youth of our land, must be in evi- 
dence. To this end the Committee strongly advocates the estab- 
lishment under governmental auspices of a Foreign Service 
Academy as well qualified to educate for peace promotion as 
are the famous academies of Annapolis and West Point in their 
intensive training of our youth for war and in defense of our 
nationality. The Committee is of the opinion that the existence 
of such academy is fundamental — almost essential to the high 
character of the reorganization sought. Congress, by the very 
act of organizing a regular supply of commercial-diplomats (a 
highly suggestive term recently adopted by England), gives 
promise of constructive thought to the effective utilization of 
such supply. The name "commercial-diplomat" offers a val- 
uable suggestion. One of the grave defects from which we 
suffer is interdepartmental jealousy and unwise competition 
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due to a lack of sympathetic understanding between the diplo- 
matic and commercial branches of the present service. It is 
proposed to remedy this by providing interchangeable experi- 
ence in the field of his career, so that the diplomat will be 
infiuenced by his personal knowledge of the conmiercial agenfs 
responsibilities and, on the other hand, so that the latter will 
understand and cooperate intelligently in meeting the altogether 
different demands of diplomacy. If our people press Congress 
to favor the foreign service academy, it will surely be the 
determining factor in shaping the Service required by our 
needs and more, the needs of the world with which we come in 
contact. Co-operation for commercial reciprocity should al- 
ways be the aim of our foreign negotiations, which brings us to 
another thought that deserves carefullest consideration. 

To consummate the best plan, our national perceptions must 
be clear on the subject of international relationship. To judge 
from results, it is a fair question whether even within govern- 
ment circles, there be a recognition at all times of the proper 
relation of diplomacy to commerce. There is too often strong 
evidence to suspect that trade is not always given its proper 
position as the great raison d'etre of foreign intercourse. The 
international aim of the United States can rarely pass beyond 
the limits of trade and conform to our avowed national policy. 
American diplomacy for the promotion and protection of Amer 
ican trade may exist in theory, but appearances often indicate 
that within the rank and file of our governmental officials in 
the field the theory has too little practical effect. To be con- 
sistent and helpful our perspective in this regard must be 
changed. 

Another thing of first importance — as an industrial nation 
we must realize that foreign trade is necessary to our national 
well-being, that our civilization, if not our very existence, de- 
pends upon it. More than ever since the war, "splendid isola- 
tion" is a fine phrase that means nothing. The idea of national 
insularity should seem little short of preposterous in view of 
recent events. To acknowledge foreign trade an indispensable 
contributor to our national progress and prosperity is incum- 
bent on the intelligent thought of our country. When our cit- 
izenry agree to this, with an understanding of the relation of 
Government to such trade, it will insist on a Service that func- 
tions to our credit. Then, and not until then, can we be cer- 
tain that Congress will respond with all necessary legislation. 
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In the meantime, the Joint Committee will vigorously advocate 
the adoption of measures substantially as discussed in order, 
first, as most imperative, to check present disintegration by 
resignation of long experienced foreign service men because 
present emoluments and prospects are not only inadequate but 
decidedly unfair and unreasonable; at the same time the Com- 
mittee hopes its plans can be fitted into the present organiza- 
tion gradually so as to effect much needed improvements with- 
out impairment of or disturbance to the continuity of its 
service. 

To summarize: The points we would emphasize as funda- 
mental to the reorganization adequate to our immediate need 
are: 

First — Stability in organization, which rests on a remunera- 
tive and satisfying career with a personnel subject to the rule 
of merit and not political preferment. - 

Second — Special education and training under Government 
auspices to insure stability and a high character of the Service.. 

Third — Coordination of all classes of service in the foreign 
field by concentrated administration in order to ensure singu- 
larity in the encouragement of that international good will 
upon which the growth of normal trade depends. 



Business Session 

The report of the Nominations Committee was read by Mr. 
Russell H. Loines. 

Upon motion the Secretary was directed to cast a single 
ballot in favor of the officers and Council members reported 
by the Nominations Committee. 

All officers and Council members were re-elected with the 
addition of the following as members of the Council subject 
to their acceptance of election: 

Thomas Hewes, Hartford, Conn. 
Hon. William Hitz, Washington, D. C. 
Seward C. Simons, Chicago, 111. 
Jesse N. Bowen, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. C. L. Atwood, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Elbridge L. Adams, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Imogen B. Oakley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Leo Weil, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Evening Session, Arundell Club 

Dr. John H. Latane acted as presiding officer and intro- 
duced the speakers. 

Senator Thomas R. Sterling, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, spoke on the need 
for reorganization and. reclassification of the Federal Service. 

Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, United States Civil Service Com- 
missioner, spoke on the status of women in the civil service.' 



RECLASSIFICATION OF FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 

Address of Hon. Thomas Sterling 

From the brief account given by your presiding officer, I 
think you may gather the idea that civil service has had a 
strenuous time of it. Its history is somewhat noted and he 
has given something from the pages of that history. It is said 
that George Washington, in writing some advice to the authori- 
ties at Washington from Mt. Vernon, warned them to appoint 
none but gentlemen to office. I don't know, Mr. Chairman, but 
what that was the first step in civil service. We do not stop 
with the appointment of gentlemen, of course, but in these 
modern days of political reform, we honor ladies with some of 
the best offices in the gift of the people, as well as in the gift 
of the appointing authorities. I am glad to recognize here on 
this platform tonight, one of those appointees, who I know 
has rendered splendid service in the cause of genuine civil 
service reform — Mrs. Gardener. 

Of course when Washington advised that none but "gentle- 
men" be appointed to office, he meant "gentlemen" in a broader 
sense than ordinarily implied from the use of that term. He 
meant men qualified; he meant men of high ideals; he meant 
men with a fine sense of duties to be performed. This was 
quite in contrast with what was said by a great friend and 
admirer of President Jackson when he was elected President 
of the United States. "To the victors belong the spoils," and 
this was the creed of that administration. That doctrine did 
not end there altogether, but since that time we have had Presi- 
dents — of both parties too — who have followed to some extent 
at least the principle that "To the victors belong the spoils, 
and they have carried it out in various branches of the govern 
ment service, 
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I am glad to know that things are better now than they 
were in those old days beginning with Jackson's time and ex- 
tending down until after the close of the Civil War. General 
Grant, himself, as President, saw the need of, and advised that 
there be attention paid to the civil service. He was not able 
to carry out his own ideals, and many a President since Grant 
has had the obstacles thrown in his way that prevented him 
from effectually carrying out his plans for improvement in the 
civil service. Charles Summer was the first to introduce a bill 
in the Senate of the United States providing for greater ef- 
ficiency in the civil service through competitive examinations. 
He was followed a little later by Thomas Allen Jenks, who 
I think might be considered the real author, after all, of our 
civil service, though not the author of the particular bill which 
later became the law. His most valuable service was in pre- 
paring a report in which he shadowed forth the plan we have 
adopted since in a great degree for the civil service — the regu- 
lation of it, the advancement of it through a Civil Service Com- 
mission. Then, in 1883, Senator Pendleton, having depended 
to a great extent on that report, put through the first real 
civil service law. 

Civil Service Retirement Bill 

As I said, Civil Service Reform has had a long struggle. I 
have the honor of being the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the Senate. For ten or fifteen years at least before 
I became Chairman, various bills had been introduced in both 
houses of Congress providing for a civil service retirement 
law. The situation was simply this: that here were men and 
women who had faithfully served, on very moderate salaries 
indeed, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 and some of them 50 years. They 
were at last retired — some of them with families dependent 
upon them for support — without any recognition at all for the 
long and faithful service they had rendered. It was to the 
reproach of our nation that such conditions existed. Every 
great civilized nation in the world had provided some kind of 
a civil service retirement system for its aged and faithful em- 
ployees. The first thought was consideration for the aged em- 
ployees and their dependents, but there was this as a further 
result, namely, greater economy and greater efficiency in the 
government service. As Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee, I took up the subject in co-operation with Congresaman 
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Lehlbach of the House. Bills, practically the same, were intro- 
duced in the Senate and House. The bill met with strenuous 
opposition in the Senate, due largely to exaggerated statements 
in regard to the cost of the service. That bill was held before 
the Senate as the unfinished business for a period of just sixty 
days and debated from time to time during that period. Mean- 
while they passed four or five appropriation bills, discussed 
also the League of Nations and the Transportation Bill, but 
it was the Senator in charge of the Civil Service Retirement 
Bill who, when these measures came up for discussion, admitted 
their right to precedence and asked that the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Bill be temporarily laid aside in order that considera- 
tion might be given these other matters. When they were dis- 
posed of the civil service retirement bill, as the unfinished 
business, was again before the Senate for discussion. Having 
passed the House with some amendments there was another 
struggle over the conference report, but it finally passed in a 
form with which members of the Civil Service Reform Lieague 
are most probably familiar. 

Reorganization of the Service Attempted 

And now we come to the next step in the Civil Service Re- 
form. I find — although I did not know it — ^that is my topic 
¥or discussion this evening. I shall be brief. I had supposed 
that civil service generally was my topic until I was handed the 
program after coming into the hall. Reclassification, next in 
order of importance, is now a subject to be taken up by both 
houses of Congress. I might state a little history in connection 
with reclassification. You remember, I think, that a little more 
than two years ago there was appointed a great joint Congres- 
sional Commission on reclassification of the civil service within 
the District of Columbia. The Commission worked for more 
than a year, and they brought the aid of experts from different 
parts of the country, they brought aid from the departments 
in Washington, and they worked, I think, most faithfully, and 
as a result of that work presented the report of the Joint Com- 
mission containing over 900 pages, involving classifications 
amounting to 1700 as against the nearly, if not quite 2000 dis- 
tinct positions now in the government service. And with this re- 
port the Chairman of the Joint Commission in the Senate intro- 
duced a bill, and that bill, if I remember correctly, itself con- 
tained 29 pages. The bill itself did not contain a single schedule 
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or provide in terms for the salaries of those occupying the 
several positions or who were within a particular class, but 
they sought to make the report itself a part of that bill so that, 
in order that anyone, lawyer or legislator, or the general public, 
might know what the schedules were and how much could be 
paid under the law to those in the different classes reference 
would have to be made to that voluminous report. It was antic- 
ipated that the bill and the report when presented would be re- 
ferred to the Civil Service Committee, but instead it went to 
the Conunittee on Appropriations and is before that Committee 
now. While an effort will be made by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to retain jurisdiction over it, my opinion is that all bills 
for the reclassification of the civil service will yet come to the 
Civil Service Committee, where they belong. Mr. Lehlbach, of 
the House, to whose Committee the bill was referred in the 
House, prepared another bill which he introduced at the last 
session of Congress and which, while along the lines of the 
previous bill and report, was an abridgement of them. He 
put it all in one great schedule and the bill, including schedule, 
consists of 420 pages. One reason why it is shorter than the 
other bill and report is because he left out the statement of 
the qualifications necessary for the employees in the various 
classes. He prescribed the duties in general terms, but left 
out the qualifications, and he thus abbreviated the original re- 
port of the Joint Commission. I have followed all these pro- 
ceedings with great interest and whether the Civil Service 
Committee of the Senate secures jurisdiction over any of these 
bills or not, I shall never lose my interest in anything that 
will tend to the betterment of the civil service. 

Need for Reclassification 

Why should we have a reclassification of the civil service? 
Let me tell you briefly. First, because in the different great 
departments of government, the Department of the Treasury, 
the War Department, the Navy Department, the Department of 
State, the Department of Commerce, the Department of the 
Interior and so on, there is a want of uniformity in the mat- 
ter of the pay for employees in different departments perform- 
ing practically the same duties and rendering the same kind 
of service. This alone is reason for a reclassification. Dur- 
ing the war conditions were different; we had to contend with 
one department bidding against another department for fhll 
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purpose of getting the services of a number of employees in 
order to get through with the wcrk required. That was an un- 
fortunate condition in so important a function of government 
as the civil service. Why should not a stenographer in the War 
Department be receiving as much pay as a stenographer in the 
Department of the Interior, and so with other clerical services? 
. Going outside of the clerical Sttrvice ; and whether the service 
be professional or scientific, whether it be rendered in the 
Smithsonian Institution or the Bureau of Standards, if it is the 
same grade of service requiring the same qualifications, that 
service should be paid the same salary — and the rate of pay 
there as elsewhere should be commensurate with the service 
rendered. 

So that is one need of reclassification. Another need is this : 
that we may do away with the fixed and rigid salary roll. Un- 
der the fixed salary plan there is no chance to recognize the 
increased efiiciency of an employee of the government unless 
somebody dies or is retired, thereby leaving a vacancy to which 
the party can be promoted — and that condition ought not to 
exist. We ought to have a reclassification that will make con- 
ditions more flexible than they are, so that upon efiiciency rat- 
ings made by the Civil Service Commission the party entitled 
may be promoted from the minimum grade to the intermediate 
grade, and from the intermediate grade to a higher grade and 
from there on to the next grade. So, then, there are two things : 
first, equal pay for equal work in whatsoever department it 
is ; and secondly, a more flexible system that will give a chance 
for promotion. Nothing can be quite so deadening as to have 
people in the civil service with no outlook ahead — nothing to 
spur them in their ambition, with nothing to offer as an in- 
ducement for them to give their best and most conscientious 
service. 

Another thing we shall do in our reclassification, namely, 
eliminate lump-sum appropriations and the criticisms that have 
arisen out of such appropriations. While the evils of lump- 
sum appropriations have been exaggerated, there can be no 
question that sometimes the heads of departments, or the head 
of a bureau, have sometimes been at fault. There have been 
abuses and under lump-sum appropriations employees in many 
cases have been given compensation to which they were not 
entitled. We should do away with that. Another thing, we 
should repeal the present law which prevents a transfer within 
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a period of three years from one department of the government 
to another. For instance, there may be an employee who is 
better qualified for another position in another department 
than the one he is now filling; and that service needs him, but 
under the law he cannot have it because he has not served 
three years in the department from which he desires to be 
transferred. We shall hope to do away with that condition of 
things. 

Prohibition Enforcement Agents in Classified Service 

Another thing I hope we may accomplish, though not by a 
reclassification bill, but if I can bring it about, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we shall require prohibition agents and inspectors for 
the enforcement of the prohibition law to take a civil service 
examination. I was pleased tins evening as I came over to 
Baltimore to read an item in the Evening Star, which I cut 
out. The heading of the article is "L#ax 'dry' agents fiayed by 
League. National Civil Service Reform Association charges 
criminal records. Civil Service advocated." I read that por- 
tion of the item which shows the action taken at your annual 
meeting today: 

"Reiterating charges that the enforcement personnel includes 
many dishonest men and women, some with criminal records, the re- 
port urges support of a bill before Congress requiring that all dry 
agents be placed under civil service regulation and subjected to the 
customary examinations. It also takes sharp issue with provisions in 
the measure insisted upon by the Anti-Saloon League which would 
permit appointment of persons without previous experience in crimi- 
nal investigation." 

I heartily commend the action your great organization has 
taken in this regard. Whether we like the prohibition law or 
not, we cannot, as American citizens, be indifferent to the en- 
forcement of the laws of the land; and I am glad the League 
has gone on record, and I shall work for the bill which I have 
introduced that will, I believe, mean a better enforcement of 
the law. 

Proposed Reclassification Bill 

Referring to the reclassification bill, the one proposed by 
the Joint Commission and the one proposed and introduced by 
Congressman Lehlbach, I have thought to simplify matters a 
little. Do you think a bill containing 41 pages of typewritten 
matter and not over 45 pages of printed matter will accom- 
plish the same purpose? I hope it will. It is more intelligible 
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because it is possible to read it entire. The classes named in 
the former bills were: for the Joint Commission bill, about 
1700; the Lehlbach bill, about 1200; and boiled down, we have 
eleven government services provided for in this new proposed 
bill, each service divided on an average into six grades, which 
gives 66 grades in the entire government service, not only here 
in Washington but in the field service as well. May I briefly 
sketch to you by looking at the bill itself some of the main 
features of the bill? 

The bill makes the Civil Service Commission the classifying 
agency and requires that it shall ascertain and record the 
duties of positions in the graded service and the qualifications 
that incumbents should possess, and authorizes the Commis- 
sion from time to time to establish additional classes and to 
combine, alter or abolish existing classes. The Commission 
after consultation with heads of departments shall allocate 
existing and new positions to the classes established under 
the act, such allocation to be subject to the approval of the 
President. The Commission ehall also, on consultation with 
heads of departments and with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, specify for each class the standard compen- 
sation schedules provided for in Section 10 of the act. If at 
the time the classification goes into effect any employee is re- 
ceiving compensation at less than the minimum rate for the 
class to which his position is allocated, such compensation shall 
be increased to the minimum rate. If any employee is receiving 
more than the maximum rate for the class for which his posi- 
tion is allocated, no change to be made as long as Congress 
appropriates for a compensation higher than the maximum 
rate. If any employee at the time the classification made 
goes into effect is receiving compensation at more than the 
minimum rate and less than the maximum but an amount not 
equal to any intermediate rate, his compensation shall be in- 
creased to the next higher intermediate rate. The compensa- 
tion of any employee who has not reached the maximum rate 
in his class may be increased to the next higher rate upon 
the recommendation of the department head, approved by the 
Commission, provided his efficiency as shown by his service 
ratings has been maintained for the preceding six months. 
The classifying agency shall, as soon as practicable after the 
passing of the act, provide standards of performance and a 
uniform system of service rating for each class of positions 
or for groups of classes. The bill provides that the report of 
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the Reclassification Commission to which I have already 
alluded, together with all records, books, papers and property 
of the Commission shall be delivered to the classifying agency 
(Civil Service Commission) *o be used as a basis and guide 
for the establishment of classes and allocation of positions. 
. We shall get rid of what I am pleased to call the iniquitous 
bonus system. It was adopted, of course, as a necessary war 
measure. We found the cost of living rising higher and 
higher and the salaries paid our government employees wholly 
inadequate, and hence the bonus was provided. 

I shall not attempt to read these 45 pages. 

Referring to section 10 or the schedule of compensation 
just for example. We have dix grades of professional service 
positions ranging from a minimum of $1,800 in the Junior to 
a maximum of $7,200 in the sixth grade of that service. Then 
come the subordinate professional service, the clerical service, 
the messenger service, the labor service, the skilled labor 
service and others. With the skilled labor service we have to 
deal with a particular situation — instead of providing a salary 
we say they shall be paid according to the "prevailing practice" 
to be ascertained by the classifying agency, on consultation 
with the heads of departments. I'll not take your time, my 
friends, to refer further to the reclassification, but it is one 
of the big problems before us. One word further and I am 
done. What after reclassification? Not that which pertains 
directly to the civil service, but yet it affects it indirectly. 
I think we need some reorganization of the several depart- 
ments of government, in order that duplication might be pre- 
vented, and unnecessary waste of time, energy and money 
prevented and several unrelated services placed under another 
head where they more properly belong in order that they might 
have proper supervision, and I could mention, if I dared longer 
trespass upon your patience, many instances of duplication 
and of activities which ought to be co-ordinated under one 
or under another head. 

After the reorganization, then what? The next step — ^the 
one that will crown it all — is a budget system and that we are 
to have; a bill has already passed both houses of Congress. 

And so now we have a civil service law which provides for 
the granting of annuities to the superannuated, the aged em- 
ployees, takes some care of them and indirectly of those de- 
pendent on them. Then we will have reclassification, so that 
those doing the same kind of work will receive the same kind 
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of pay — adequate pay; then reorganization of the several de- 
partments of government, and crowning all» a budget system. 
These things accomplished and the United States will have, 
as I thoroughly believe, the finest civil service system in all 
the world. 



STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
Address of Hon. Helen H. Gardener 

I don't know whether you will expect me to really speak on 
the status of women in the civil service or not. After hearing 
Senator Sterling talk, I rather hesitate — ^you know he is our 
boss; he's the Chairman in the Senate of the Civil Service 
Committee, so that we feel that whatever Senator Sterling 
says is very important, indeed, and I shall have to mind my 
step in speaking before him, shall I not? 

I don't know whether I ought to begin by saying that I am 
not the civil service commissioner for women. A great many 
people have written and have come to me since I have been 
on the Commission and said: "Now, since we have a Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner for women I want to talk to you about so 
and so." Now, the fact is that our Commission does not divide 
its work into different parts for the sexes. A man's problems 
are quite as likely to come to me as are a woman's problems, 
and a woman's problems are quite as likely to come to one of 
my colleagues as are a man's problems. When anything very 
difficult has to go before the Board, it goes before all of us, 
and we thrash it out all together. 

I want to call your attention, among other things, to the 
fact that women, not having been trained especially for any 
given lines of work in the government, are sometimes very 
much disappointed that they do not receive as large salaries 
as some of the men receive who have had special training. And 
because many of them see and feel that there has always been 
a "dead line" for women in the government service they have 
grown very impatient. Women can overcome these things but 
we can't expect to overcome them all at once. 

Colleges Should Train Women for Government Service 

I want to call the attention of the women of the country, 
particularly, and I want them to call to the attention of the 
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colleges that train women and girls attending these colleges 
that the mere outline of studies such as women's colleges have 
offered in the past are not quite enough for good work in the 
crovemment in the higher positions. They complain that men 
get the higher positions. Quite naturally they do because 
their training in the colleges first, and then when they 
go into business, is quite likely to be in more definite direc- 
tions. The girls' training has been general cultural training 
only. I want the colleges for women and girls to call attention 
to those facts and get them to deal a little more specifically with 
matters that are taken up in the government service. So far 
as the Civil Service Commission is concerned, women are given 
the opportunity for examinations for the higher positions, but 
they are not filling every position in the government that is 
open to them. The theory that the civil service does not per- 
mit women to compete for certain positions is a mistake. 
There is only one position that I know of that was not open to 
both sexes. Last year all of the positions were open to both 
sexes except that one, and when we were holding an examina- 
tion for "matron" for an institution for the feeble-minded 
women, we did not throw it open to men. There are a good 
many positions that we held examinations for last year that 
were open to women, but they were not applied for by women. 
That is why I want you to call to the attention of the women's 
and girls' colleges, like Goucher and others, that these posi- 
tions are a new possibility now open to women. I do not say 
that the departments will appoint them always. The depart- 
ments still hold the right to appoint men if they prefer them, 
but last year among other examinations we held a number that 
I have here that I want to call your attention to for which no 
women applied: 

" T ■•mm 

Agent for Agricultural Education 

Attorney Examiner of Finance 

Bacteriologist 

Dental Hygienist 

Expert Appraiser, Estate Tax Division 

Highway Economist 

Insect Delineator 

Microanalyst 

Metallurgist 

Nematologist and Technologist 

Orchardist 

Specialist in Agronomy 

Superintendent of Field Seed Distribution 

Technicist 

X-Ray Technician 



and many other such» including "camouflage expert/' which 
one might suppose almost any woman could qualify for. 

And so, when you hear that women are kept out of these 
higher paid positions, you will know that it is sometimes be- 
cause they did not apply, and I am simply giving these illus- 
trations that you may know that these poi^itions are open to 
women and women do not apply for them. 

A great many complaints come to me, and sometimes 
women think that they would rather come to me with their 
troubles than go to one of my colleagues — and I say: "Why 
didn't you go to one of my colleagues? He would be just as 
helpful as I. Why be afraid to go to him with it?" And they 
say : "Well, I can talk better to a woman about these things." 
And perhaps that is the main reason that a woman was put 
on the Commission. But I assure you that they do not get 
any better care from me than my colleagues would give them, 
for I do not know any two men in the world who really feel 
the interest in the civil service more than the two colleagues 
who are with me — and they were not suffragists either. 

Extent of the Government Service 

I don't know how many of you know that out of the 47,000,- 
000 men, women and children in America engaged in gainful 
occupations, one in every 73 is employed by our government. 
That is a pretty big army. It is the biggest army in the world, 
and if it isn't a well trained army, if it isn't an honestly paid 
army, it can't do very good work. If the government work 
goes to people who are under the "spoils system" what do we 
get? A previous speaker said that General Washington said 
that they "should appoint only gentlemen." Well, of course, 
ladies had not come into it then. The word "gentlemen," if 
it covered what Senator Sterling outlines — "people who really 
had a soul, people who felt that the best that was in them 
belonged to the government" — was quite all right. But I'm 
afraid that few of them think about that twenty-four hours 
every day. If there is only a little pay at the end of the week 
or the end of the month, they are tempted to think about when 
it is going to come half-past four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
so they don't always work with the soul of a gentleman and 
think what they are going to give to their government. They 
are thinking only of what they are going to get from the gov- 
ernment. 
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So, perhaps, after all, this reclassification work that Senator 
SterlinfiT, Representative I/ehlbach, and the others are under- 
taking:, is going to give a stimulus to the workers of the gov- 
ernment that will be worth more to the government than all 
the money it will cost. And a just retirement law is going to 
make people feel that there is a provision made for them, just 
as there is in the army and navy, and that it is a life job that 
they are going to fill and that they will be cared for and con- 
sidered in their old age. They will look upon the civil service 
as a career. Then, when their work is over and the end has 
come, they are going to be treated like the army and navy men 
and there will be something to look forward to. I am sorry 
to say that the retirement law as it now stands is unsatis- 
factory. In the last year it has been pretty trying. Those who 
passed the law did not realize, perhaps, that the compensation 
they were giving to those old retired men and women couldn't 
possibly support them and they were past the age where they 
could take up a new kind of work to support themselves. Some 
of them had been working for twenty-five or thirty years for a 
retirement law, and when it was passed the highest amount 
allowed was $720 a year and the lowest $180. Who could live 
on it? What could they do? If they were too old to work for 
the government, too old to do anything worth while in work 
they were used to, then they were too old to do anything out- 
aide of the government. Well, the consequence was, they came 
to us and begged not to be retired ; they went to their chiefs of 
divisions and to their heads of departments and begged not to 
be retired, and so a good many of them were retained and they 
Vrere certified for two years more — and the law was passed to 
^ret rid of what we called "dead wood" in the government serv- 
ice. You can see that, in the long run, the unduly low retire- 
ment pay would defeat its object. I am hoping that among 
other things the Civil Service Committees and the House and 
Senate are going to do a little bit better by these civil em- 
ployees and I am hoping that they are going to give them 
something they can retire on, so that they will feel, whether 
they be men or whether they be women, that they are going 
to be able to settle down in a quiet little way and have enough 
to take care of themselves, just as the army and navy men 
have when they retire. 

These were just some of the things I wanted to call to your 
attention and to get your help — not only for the Civil Service 
Reform League, but for the Civil Service Commission in Wash- 
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in^rton. There are a good many things we can not do, and when 
you hear people say that the Civil Service Commission won't 
let them do this and won't let them do that, just remember, 
please, that it isn't entirely the fault of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The final decision in many cases remains with the 
heads of the departments to say just what they will have and 
what they will not have, and it will take a great many years, 
perhaps, for the men of the departments to feel that they 
want women in the highest offices. And it will take time for 
women to become fully equipped for the best positions. Some 
of them are open to women now and we have some of them 
filled with efficient, splendid, forward-looking women, but we 
can't expect the men to just calmly step aside and say, "After 
you, ladies," and give women the best positions. That isnt 
human nature, and we have simply got to meet the situation 
and equip ourselves for the highest positions, take them when 
we can, and then make good. 

Commission Not Concerned About Sex 

But, I was asked to express myself tonight upon the special 
problems of women in the civil service. Senator Sterling's 
speech made me fiy the track. I do not wish you to get the idea 
that I am Commissioner exclusively or especially for women. I 
repeat that our commission does not divide itself upon sex 
lines at all. We all three do our level best, both singly and 
collectively to see that the government service is supplied with 
the best men and women we can secure and that whether they 
are men or women the merit system shall absolutely prevail, and 
that open, honest competition shall rule in the selection of 
those who shall receive government appointments. 

We all three pass upon and help to administer the policies 
of the Commission as was always done when there were three 
men and no woman upon it. A man's problem is as likely to 
come to me as to either of the men members of the Commission 
and a woman's problem is as likely to go to them as to me — 
unless she happens to bring it to me in person. And I may 
say that men are about as likely to come to me personally as 
are women, and I am quite as likely to give such a one my best 
efforts as though it were one of my own sex. And let me re- 
peat also just here that I am sure it is the same when women go 
to either Commissioner Morrison or Commissioner Wales. I 
was not put on the Commission, as I understand it, to give 
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especial or exclusive attention to the welfare of women» but 
to bring: to all government employees and employment the 
woman's point of view — ^the mother element in administration. 
Up to the time I was put upon the Commission it had had 
three fathers and no mother at all. But as I understand my 
work I am not expected nor would I consent to strive for 
preference or advantage for women, but for absolute equality 
of opportunity for both sexes. 

There are some jobs that men, because they are men, are 
better qualified to fill than are women; on the other hand, 
women, because they are women, are better adapted to some 
lines of work than are men. Then, there is the great field of 
endeavor in which men and women of equal ability are equally 
qualified ; and in my opinion the desirable thing is equality of 
opportunity in this great conmion field — equal pay regardless 
of sex and equal opportunity for advancement to positions of 
trust and importance for those who have demonstrated their 
ability to hold them. 

Inherent prejudice against women in industry must, of 
course, be recognized. We must also recognize the basis upon 
which it grew and try to meet both with sanity. They can not 
be removed all at once and cultivating sex antagonisms is not 
the way, in my opinion, to remove them. 

Men Also Complain of Discrimination 

I do not doubt that the past has held many cases of "block- 
ade," as is so often asserted, to promotion of women, nor that 
the present holds a considerable number; but it is interesting 
to note that there comes to the Civil Service Commission con- 
stantly this same complaint from men. They are, they say, 
being held back. Favorites are pushed forward, etc. So long 
as human nature is what it is both men and women must expect 
to meet these conditions, of course. As progress is made 
toward a perfected system of promotion on merit much of this 
will disappear. 

In the case of women, the added restrictions and prejudices 
are age old and difficult to eradicate from the minds and 
methods of men. But they are being steadily and surely eradi- 
cated and I am constantly urging women to help eradicate 
them, not by complaint and resentment, but by equipping 
themselves for and being ready and willing to assume larger 
duties and responsibilities when the openings come or can be 
made. When they feel sure they are fully equipped and ready 
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to go on and up and are held back, they should not always as- 
sume that it is due to their sex that this is done, but should 
remember that the same thing happens to men, also. 

Some urge a quick and somewhat radical method of meet- 
ing what they assert is a sex line of blockade. I hold that 
there is a better way. I believe, as I believed in the days of 
my suffrage work, that arousing antagonisms is not the best 
way to lay a foundation for future cooperation between the 
sexes. Gaining the immediate goal is only one step. The ulti- 
mate object, as I conceive it, is that both men and women shall 
achieve industrial and social independence and equality before 
the law, and then work out their own individual capacities 
and ambitions free from sex domination and antagonism. With 
all of the inherited prejudices and resentments of the ages of. 
first, sex ownership and then sex domination to counteract, no 
one who has read history and who understands the psychology 
of human action will expect results to be rapid. No one will 
expect those who are in possession to insist upon giving what 
they have always looked upon as their private birthright and 
special privilege, to the sex which they have always 
thought of as subordinate. That would not be human nature. 
Nor would it be human nature to expect them to stand back 
and say "ladies first" when positions and salaries are being 
distributed. Men do not do that for each other, and it would 
be a much more violent wrench to do it for women. And, 
by the way, I have not found that women do it for each other, 
either. Have you? Therefore, it does and will take longer, 
and will be a more difiicult thing for women to win their way 
and hold their own in the higher reaches of endeavor, but they 
are doing it both in industry and in government service, and 
I believe and have always said that violent and antagonistic 
methods were not the way to achieve the desired result. I 
know that there are women who differ widely and violently 
with this point of view, but I venture to continue to hold it. 

All Examinations Open to Women 

Let me repeat that the Civil Service Conunission opens all 
of its examinations to women. But I want you to remember 
that the heads of departments and independent offices of the 
government have the legal right to specify the sex desired when 
they request a certification of eligibles and they exercise that 
right. It is true that for the higher places they are still likely to 
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choose men, unless some woman in the office in which the va- 
cancy exists has proven herself so valuable that she has at- 
tracted the attention of her chief and is promoted. I have 
long lists sent in by the Departments of women holding execu- 
tive positions. Some claim that the higher opportunities never 
happen to be open to women. But they are open. For example, 
five women were appointed in 1920 to the "examining corps" 
of the United States Patent Office. The examination for this 
position is one of unusual difficulty, for it is intended to be such 
that only graduates of a high-grade technical school can pass 
it. The five women appointees were chosen from seven who 
passed the examination in a class of twenty-four women appli- 
cants. During the same year seventy men passed the examina- 
tion, and sixty-one of them were appointed. Only eighteen of 
the male applicants failed to pass, for the character of the test 
is well known and the examination is not often undertaken by 
men who have not received the training demanded. 

That is what I am constantly urging — ^that special training 
for special work is what women need to show — not mere re- 
sentment that their general abilities are not duly recognized. 
This is true of both men and women, and the bitterness and 
heartburnings of large numbers of men in the government 
service are perhaps as great as in the cases of most of the 
women. One may be, in a general way, very attractive, very 
able, very efficient, and still be wholly unfitted for the duties 
of patent attorney or of assistant in bacteriology. 

Another obstacle said to be in the way of women in the 
government service is a "dead line" of salaries beyond which 
a woman may not go even though she may do the work. That, 
alas, has been true in the past. Perhaps it is approximately 
true now, and if it is there is all the more reason to search out 
the very best way to meet and overcome it. One way is to be 
ready to take responsibility, take it, and then make good. 
There may be other ways, also, but I do not believe violence 
or arousing sex antagonisms is one of them. 

The reclassification, of which Senator Sterling has just told 
you, when it comes may be one more step toward fairer con- 
ditions in the government service. It is to be hoped so, for it 
is a fact — and none know it better than the Civil Service Com- 
mission — ^that a majority of the great army of civil service 
employees are a faithful, hard working, splendid group of 
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men and women, very many of whom are sadly underpaid for 
the quality of work that they do. But that is a vast problem 
of itself» and in spite of the meager pay thousands of fine men 
and women prefer the work to any they can secure elsewhere. 

A point touched upon by a recent correspondent was that 
"in some instances women were permitted to do the respon- 
sible and technical work while some man held the title and 
received the salary for that work/' Unfortunately this is some- 
times the case, not only with women but with men. In some 
instances employees under chiefs of divisions do the work for 
the chief and the chief gets the credit. If the case happens 
to be a woman doing work for a man it does not seem to me 
to justify more complaint than if it happens to be a man doing 
it for a man. All through the business world and all through 
the official world instances of this kind are to be found. Of 
course, it is naturally more pronounced, more noticeable, when 
women are doing work under these conditions for men than 
when men are doing it for men. 

Great reforms as a rule do not come about rapidly, and 
when they are achieved by violent methods the results are 
not so lasting or so satisfactory. I have a sympathetic as well 
as an intellectual understanding of women's problems in civil 
service and in economics generally. I believe that I under- 
stand fairly well the social and economic difficulties of women. 
I believe that I understand, also, something of the psychology 
of human beings of whichever sex, but I do not believe that 
an age long — a race long — problem will or can be settled in a 
brief time, but that the worst way in the world to try to set- 
tle it is by violence of speech or action on either side. 
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Price, W^aterhouse & Co. 

(UPTOWN OFFICE) 

6 >V^EST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 

December 15, 1920. 

National Civil Service Reform League, 

8 West 40th Street, 

New York City. 

Dear Sirs: 

In continuance of previous audits, we have made an examination 
of the cash records of the League for the three months ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1920, and attach a summary of the receipts and disbursements 
as shown by the books for the entire period from December 1, 1919, 
to November 30, 1920. 

The receipts for the three months, as shown by the cash book, 
were traced to the bank statements and found to have been promptly 
deposited. Properly approved and satisfactory vouchers were exam- 
ined by us for all the disbursements of the period and for those 
items mentioned in our report of September 8th, for which no vouch- 
ers were produced at that time. 

Cash in bank at November 30, 1920, as shown by the books, was 
verified by means of certificates forwarded to us by the depositaries, 
and cash on hand was verified by actual count. Liberty Bonds of 
$200.00 par value were presented for our inspection, and the Fifth 
Avenue Bank certified directly to us that at November 30, 1920, it 
held for the League's account United States Certificates of Indebted- 
ness, due June 15, 1921, oi $5,000.00 par value. 

All interest payable within the year on investments held by the 
League has been received and properly recorded on the books. 

Yours very truly, 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
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NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
For Period December 1, 1919, to November 30, 1920 



General 
Fund 



Reserve for 

increasing 

membership 

and 
influence 



Reserve for 

financial 

division 

and special 
cash 



ToUl 



Balance on deposit Dec. 1, 1919. 



Receipts : 

Subscriptions for greater activity $16,982.86 

Regular membership dues 1,225.00 

Associate membership dues 116.00 

Transfer from reserve for financial 

division 8,642.00 

Buffalo Association 260.00 

California Association 60.00 

Connecticut Association 100.00 

Indiana Association 26.00 

Maryland Association 126.00 

Maryland Auxiliary 100.00 

Massachusetts Association 230.00 

Massachusetts Auxiliary 100.00 

Interest on investments and bank 

balance 282.81 

Foreign service report 189.26 

Good Government 1,660.87 



$288.96 $924.86 $8,642.00 $9,700.81 



$1,162.60 



Total Receipts 
Total . . . . 



$28,816.79 $1,162.60 



$17,144.86 

1,226.00 

116.00 

8,642.00 
260.00 

50.00 
100.00 

26.00 
126.00 
100.00 
280.00 
100.00 

282.81 

189.26 
1^660.87 

$24,979.29 



$24,060.74 $2,086.86 $8,542.00 $84,679.60 



Disbursements : 
Salaries : 

Administrative $6,867.07 

Field service 8,620.22 

Washington office . , 660.00 

Financial division 1,150.00 

Rent— New York 2,000.00 

Rent — Washington 66.00 

Office expenses 827.11 

Stationery 184.86 

Printing 616.90 

Postage 808.15 

Traveling expenses — Field 1,649.09 

do Financial division 545.18 

Telephone services 180.22 

General expenses : 

Financial division 59.60 

Washington office 192.29 

Transfer to General Fund 

Annual meeting expenses 224.16 

Foreign service committee 488.50 

Good Government 2,529.18 



Total Disbursements 

Balance on deposit Nov. 30, 1920. 



$801.05 
40.00 



$8,542.00 



The balance at Nov. 80, 1920, consisted of: 

Cash in bank and on hand $5,198.02 

United States Certificates of Indebtedness 6,000.00 

United States Liberty Bonds, 8rd, 4 l-4s 200.00 



$6,867.07 

8,520.22 

660.00 

1.150.00 

2,000.00 

66.00 

827.11 

184.86 

917.95 

848.15 

1.549.09 

545.18 

180.22 

59.60 
192.29 

8.542.00 
224.16 
488.60 

2',529.18 



$20,403.53 $341.06 $8,542.00 $24,286.68 



$3,647.21 $1,745.81 $5,000.00 $10,898.02 



$10,398.02 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

of the 
National Civil Service Reform League 



Article I. 



The name of this organization shall be the National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League. 

Article II. 

The object of the Civil Service Reform League shall be to promote 
the purposes and to facilitate the correspondence and united action of 
the Civil Service Reform Associations, and generally to advance the 
merit system and to improve the administration of the civil service 
throughout the United States. 

Article III. 

No debt shall be contracted by the League, by the Council or Execu- 
tive Committee in excess of its assured income for the period in which 
its indebtedness is payable. 

Article IV. 

The League shall consist of all the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tions in the United States which signify a willingness to become mem- 
bers thereof and shall be accepted as such by the League or the Coun- 
cil. Any member of any such Association, and any individual specially 
invited by the Council, may be present at any meeting of the League 
and take part in the debates or discussions subject to such restric- 
tions, if any, as the By-Laws may prescribe. The Council may in its 
discretion invite representatives of any other society or organization 
to take part in any designated meeting of the Leag^ue. 

The Council may also establish associate and sustaining members 
of the League, and shall prescribe the annual dues thereof, and may 
also establish other classes of membership and the dues, if any, 
thereof. Associate and sustaining members shall have the same status 
at the meetings of the League as the members of a Civil Service 
Reform Association. 

Article V. 

At any meeting of the League all questions shall be decided by a 
majority vote of the individuals present and entitled to take part 
in the proceedings, unless a majority of the representatives present of 
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any Association shall demand a vote by Associations, in which case 
each Association represented shall be entitled to one vote for every 
one hundred members, but each Association shall have at least one 
vote, which vote shall be cast by the delegates from such Association 
present at such meeting or by a majority of them. 

Article VI. 

The officers of the League shall be a President, a Secretary, and 
an Assistant Secretary, a Treasurer and an Assistant Treasurer, who 
shall discharge the usual duties of such officers, and not less than 
ten Vice-Presidents; and there shall be a Council and an Execu- 
tive Committee to be constituted as hereinafter provided. The Coun- 
cil may establish whenever it be deemed expedient other secretary- 
ships or subordinate officers. The said officers. Council and Execu- 
tive Committee shall hold office until their respective successors are 
chosen. 

Article VII. 

The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot at 
the annual meeting of the League. 

The Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Treasurer and Assistant Treas- 
urer and any other secretaries or subordinate officers whose i>osi- 
tions have been established by the Council shall be chosen, and may 
be removed, by the Council. 

The Council shall be elected by the League at the annual meeting, 
and shall consist of at least thirty members, of whom there shall be 
at least one member from each Association belonging to the Leag^ue. 
Ten members of the Council shall be a quorum. 

The officers of the League shall be ex-officio members of the Coun- 
cil, and either the League or the Council itself may from time to time 
elect additional members to hold office until the annual meeting next 
following. Any member of the Council may act by proxy by desig- 
nating a non-member of the Council to act for him, but no person may 
hold more than one proxy. 

The Council shall elect its own chairman. It shall keep a record of 
its own proceedings and shall make a report to the League at' the 
annual meeting. A vacancy in any office except that of Vice- 
President may be filled by the Council until the annual meeting next 
following. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

The Council may, subject to these articles, manage the affairs of 
the League, direct its policies and dispose of the funds and, from time 
to time, make and modify By-Laws for the League and for its own 
action. 

There shall be an Executive Committee of nine members consist- 
ing of seven members of the Council appointed by the President, and 
the President and the Chairman of the Council. It shall meet at 
regular periods, or on notice to all by any of their own members, or 
on notice from the Secretary. Subject to the control of the Council 
it shall have authority to exercise all the powers of the Council on 
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all matters requiring, in the opinion of the Executive Committee, 
immediate action whenever the Council be not in session, and shall 
report its proceedings at each meeting of the Council. 



Article IX. 

There shall be an annual meeting of the League at such time 
in each year, and at such place as the Council may determine, at which 
officers shall be elected for the ensuing year, and other appropriate 
business may be transacted. 

A special meeting of the League may be called at the discretion of 
the Council, or of the President, at any time, upon at least ten days' 
notice to be given by the Secretary. 

Any provision of this constitution may be suspended or amended 
by a two-thirds vote of the members of the Council present at any 
meeting, due notice of such proposed suspension or amendment having 
been given with the notice of meeting. 

Article X. 

Any provision of this Constitution may be suspended or amended 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members, or of the Associations, if a 
vote by Associations be demanded, present at a meeting of the League, 
due notice of such proposed suspension or amendment having been 
given with the notice oi meeting. 



BY-LAWS 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the League shall be held at 
such time and place, in each year, as the Council may determine. 

Sec. 2. At least three meetings of the Council shall be held in 
each year, one of which shall be as soon after the annual meeting of 
the League as may be practicable, and the others at such times and 
places as may be fixed by its Chairman. Special meetings may be 
called at any time by its Chairman or by the President of the League, 
and shall be called by the Secretary upon the written request of any 
five members. 

Section 3. The Council shall elect its Chairman, its Vice-Chair- 
man and the Secretary, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer and Assistant 
Secretary of the League at its meeting next succeeding each annual 
meeting of the League. 

Sec. 4. At each meeting of the Council it shall be the duty of 
the Treasurer to make a statement of the amount of money in the 
treasury, and of the place of its deposit, and at the annual meeting 
of the League he shall state the sources of all moneys received, and 
set forth in detail all expenditures made during the year. 
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Sec. 5. The order of business at each meeting of the Council 
shall be: 

1. The reading and correction of the minutes of the last meeting. 
And thereafter, unless otherwise ordered, as follows: 

2. The admission of new Associations. 

3. Statement of the Treasurer. 

4. Report from the office of the Secretary. 

5. Report from the Executive Committee. 

6. Reports of Standing Committees. 

7. Reports of Special Committees. 

8. Miscellaneous business. 

Sec. 6. There shall be the following Standing Committees to be 
annually appointed as the Council shall direct: 

(1) A committee on Finance, to consist of not less than nine 
members ; 

(2) A Committee on Publication, to consist of at least three mem- 
bers; and, ex-offidOf the Secretary and the President of the League; 
and 

(3) A ti^ommittee on Law, to consist of at least four members, and, 
ex-officio, the Chairman of the Council. 

(4) A Committee in charge of the publication of Good Government 
and such occasional literature as it may be deemed expedient to 
circulate, to consist of at least three members and the Chairman of 
the Council and the Secretary ex-officio. 

These Committees shall discharge the duties appropriate to their 
respective titles ; vacancies occurring in any one of them may be filled 
by the Chairman of the Council. 

Sec. 7. The following Special Committees shall be appointed as 
the Council shall direct, and discharged at the conclusion of the 
annual meeting of the League, next following: 

(1) A Committee on Nominations, to consist of six members and, 
eX'OfficiOt the Chairman of the Council. 

(2) A Committee on Resolutions, to consist of six members and, 
eX'Officio, the President of the League. 

These two Committees shall submit their reports at a meeting of 
the Council immediately preceding the annual meeting of the League. 

(3) A Committee on Report and Programme, to consist of two mem- 
bers, and, ex-officio, the President of the League, the Chairman of 
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the Council and the Secretary; a part of whose duty shall be to pre- 
pare, for consideration by the Council, the draft of the annual report 
required by Article VI of the Constitution. 

Sec. 8. These By-Laws may be amended at any meeting of the 
Council by a unanimous vote of the members present, or by the vote 
of a majority of such members, provided that, in the latter event, 
notice of the contemplated amendment shall have been given in the call 
of the meeting. 



FORM OF BEQUEST 



I give and bequeath unto the National Civil Service Reform 

League the sum of 

dollars, 

to be used for the extension of the merit system and the general 
activities of the League. 
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